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15  Paragraphs 


Written  with  especial  reference  to  the  interests  of 


THE  BUSINESS  EXECUTIVE 


IN  THIS  interpretive  repttrt  we  speak 
Ilf  a  contradictory  creature  elusively 
charming,  yet  surprisingly  matter-of-fact; 
gentle  in  nature,  yet  firm  in  determina¬ 
tion;  ever  dreaming,  yet  so  practical; 
sometimes  impulsively  extravagant,  yet 
constantly  guided  by  the  wisdoms  of 
thrift. 

We  speak  of  God's  greatest  and  most 
gracious  donation  to  the  American  ad¬ 
vertiser.  We  speak  of  the  American 
Woman. 

And  we  speak  of  a  newspaper.  A  news¬ 
paper  whose  policy  is  incredibly  lavish 
in  its  recognition  of  the  American-styled 
female  of  the  species  and  the  matters 
which  dominate  her  mind. 


WOMEN  AT  WORK 
—MEN  KEEP  OUT! 


In  the  editorial  rooms  of  The  Chicago 
Daily  News  there  is  a  suite  of  offices 
set  apart — exclusively  assigned — entirely 
dedicated  —  to  the  pursuits,  aims  and 
ideals  of  femininity.  Within  this  realm 
we  find  women — and  only  women — at 
work.  No  men.  Positively  no  men. 

That’s  The  Daily  News  policy.  The 
publishers  of  The  Daily  News  believe 
that  its  women’s  pages  are  surer  to 
achieve  distinction  if  intrusted  com¬ 
pletely  to  the  creative  custodianship  of 
the  subtler  and  daintier  sex,  who  are 
gallantly  guarded  against  any  mussing 
in  by  the  more  muscular  and  coarser- 
grained  male. 

So,  in  keeping  with  this  policy.  The 
Daily  News  has  attracted  to  itself  a  staff 
of  first-class  talents,  a  group  of  career- 
women  of  the  first  order  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Leola  Allard. 


Expressing  the  never  ending  fascination 
of  Cookery  are  Mary  Starr  and  Kay 
Smith.  .  .  .  Discovering  the  newest 

trends  in  Fashion  are  Ninon  and  Polly 
Porter.  .  .  .  Rushing  to  press  the  events 
of  Society  are  June  Parsons  and  Mary 
Reif.  .  .  .  Delving  into  the  allurements 
and  merits  of  Cosmetics  is  Mignon. 

And.  to  this  staff-competence  and  staff- 
brilliance  are  added  the  special  feature 
columns  of  Emily  Post.  Of  Angelo 
Patri.  Of  Katherine  Brush. 

Here  are  citations  of  abundance.  But 
the  whole  story  has  not  yet  been  told. 


IMPORTANCE  IS  AS 
IMPORTANCE  DOES 


According  to  the  current  Standard  Rate 
&  Data  report  1663  daily  newspapers  are 
now  being  published  in  the  United  States. 
To  the  best  of  our  knowledge  no  other 
daily  newspaper  produces  and  presents 
its  women’s  pages  on  such  a  noteworthy 
scale  as  those  enjoyed  by  the  families 
who  have  adopted  The  Chicago  Daily 
News  as  their  home  newspaper. 

During  the  year  of  1940  The  Daily 
News  published  800  pages  (8141/2  pages 
to  be  exact)  devoted  to  the  comprehen¬ 


sive  and  contemporary  on-the-hour  reper¬ 
toire  of  women’s  eager  and  urging  in¬ 
terests.  Important:  This  amount  of 
space  is  the  equivalent  of  1600  pages 
measured  in  terms  of  the  page-size  of 
the  popular  women’s  magazines. 

Moreover,  these  pages  command  major 
position.  Under  the  general  title  "FOR 
AND  ABOUT  WOMEN  ”  they  are  given 
preferred  placement  with  displayed  open¬ 
ing  on  first  page  second  edition  in  the 
Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thurs¬ 
day  and  Friday  issues.  In  the  Saturday 
issue  "FOR  AND  ABOUT  WOMEN  ” 
appears  in  the  first  section.  Important: 
Always  where  the  reader  expects  to  find 
them.  To  the  reader-community  of  The 
Chicago  Daily  News  the  women’s  pages 
are  an  institution — never  casual,  run-of- 
paper,  incidental  text. 

At  the  most  conservative  estimate  a 
minimum  of  500,000  women  carefully 
and  continually  follow  The  Daily  News 
women’s  pages  6  days  a  week.  Debs. 
Brides.  Flousewives.  Mothers.  Hostesses. 
Alert  and  ambitious  womankind  seeking 
good  inspiration  and  authentic  help  in 
womanly  affairs. 

For  the  12  months  period  of  1940  The 
Daily  News  women’s  pages  received  an 
average  of  2200  mail  and  telephone  re¬ 
sponses  each  week. 

We  submit  the  foregoing  facts  to  the 
business  executive  and  ask  him  to  draw 
his  own  conclusions. 


THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

The  Newspaper  of  First  Importance 
in  the  Important  Chica){o  Market 
iinth  a  Home  Circulation  of  46.^,000  .  .  .  more  than  I,2S0fl0fl  Readers 

Daily  New*  Plaza;  400  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicai(o  •  New  York  Ollice:  9  Rockejetter  Plaza 
Detroit  Office:  7-2/#  (ieneral  Motors  Ruilding  •  San  Francisco  Office:  Hobart  Buitding 


CANTON  REPOSITORY 


A  Brush-Moore  Newspaper 

Represented  Nntionaliy  Ry 
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\R\V  YORK 


New  U.S.  Retail  Store  Outlet 
Plan  To  Be  Demonstrated 
For  Nation  Here. 


The  spotlight  of  the  national 
defense  savings  bond  and  stamp 
program  was  focused  on  the  Can¬ 
ton  area  for  the  third  time  today 
when  this  city  was  selected  by 
United  States  treasury  officials 
as  the  nation’s  demonstration 
center  for  the  newest  phase  of 
stamp  sales,  distribution  through 
retail  store  outlets. 


“TEST”3nd“SELL” 
YOUR  PRODUCTS 
IN  CANTON 

The  Best  Market 
in  Ohio  .  .  .  The 
Fifth  Best  in  the 
United  States  i 


percent. 


77ie  Result 


Another  message  to  Mr.  Moore 
from  Maj.  Benjamin  H.  Namm, 
national  chairman  of  Retailers  for 
Defense  in  Washington,  read  as 
follows,  in  part; 

"It  is  most  gratifying  to  know 
that  the  sale  of  defense  savings 
stamps  also  has  started  at  such 
record  breaking  rate.  Your  city 
is  fully  vindicating  the  judgment 
of  our  retail  advisory  commit¬ 
tee  to  the  treasury  when  it  se¬ 
lected  Canton  as  a  "test”  city 
through  which  to  illustrate  to  the 
rest  of  the  country  what  an 
aroused  and  enlightened  Ameri¬ 
can  community  can  really  ac¬ 
complish  when  It  start8,.pii?.^o 
help  Uncle  1 


Toledo®  29 


Percent 


Porniai 
”»ajor  c 
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VisuaUzation  Plan  of  Special 
Group  Endorsed  by  ABC  Board 

"  as  several  sub-committee  meetings.  It 

_  TN  irtrr  1  ^  result  of  much  deliberation  with 

Changes  Contmed  to  Paragraph  25,  Involves  practical  and  exhaustive  tests  having 

been  made  by  the  ABC  management. 

Adding  Census  Figures  for  Occupied  Dwellings  .  Newspaper  Publishers  visuai- 

ization  Committee  s  report  was  ac- 

...  Will  Be  On  Agenda  for  October  Convention 

At  a  meeting  of  the  full  Board  of  Di- 

an  for  visualiza-  graph  25  give  the  following  informa-  “7.  Following  the  grand  total  of  rectors  of  the  ABC  at  Absecon,  N.  J., 

rculations  neared  tion  in  addition  to  that  now  given.  circulation  as  listed,  there  shall  be  Friday,  Sept.  19,  1941,  the  following 

md  as  the  board  ‘-j  figures  appearing  in  Par.  25  “iserted  the  ‘adjusted  figure’  which  resolution  was  unanimously  passed: 
of  directors  of  dealing  with  population  shall  be  ex-  approximate  the  last  three  months  ResolHtion  of  Board 

the  Audit  Bureau  pressed  in  terms  only  of  Occupied  average  as  shown  on  page  1  of  this  re-  “  The  Board  of  Directors  of  the 

of  Circulations,  Dwelling  Units,  as  released  in  Census  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  unani- 

meeting  in  Ab-  Bureau  reports.  (Family  figures  are  OPTIONAL  FORM  mously  endorses  the  proposal  of  the 

secon,  N.  J.,  Sept.  released  by  the  census  bureau  as  “1.  In  addition  to  furnishing  the  special  newspaper  committee  on  Vis- 

19,  unanimously  previous  census  reports.)  above  information,  newspapers  may  ualization  of  newspaper  circulation 

endorsed  a  pro-  “2,  That  the  heading  of  Par.  25  be  break  down  such  counties  as  they  may  and  recommends  it  to  the  favorable 

posal  made  by  changed  to  read  as  follows:  elect  into  townships  or  minor  civil  di-  consideration  of  the  newspaper  divi- 


THE  long  debated  plan  for  visualiza-  graph  25  give  the  following  informa 
tionof  newspaper  circulations  neared  tion  in  addition  to  that  now  given, 
realization  last  weekend  as  the  board  figures  appearing  in  Par.  2 


OPTIONAL  FORM 


ResolHtion  of  Board 

“  ‘The  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  unani¬ 
mously  endorses  the  proposal  of  the 


_ ^  _ _  “1.  In  addition  to  furnishing  the  special  newspaper  committee  on  Vis- 

19,  unanimously  previous  census  reports.)  above  information,  newspapers  may  ualization  of  newspaper  circulation 

endorsed  a  pro-  “2,  That  the  heading  of  Par.  25  be  break  down  such  counties  as  they  may  and  recommends  it  to  the  favorable 

posal  made  by  changed  to  read  as  follows:  elect  into  townships  or  minor  civil  di-  consideration  of  the  newspaper  divi- 

t  h  e  Newspaper  visions  for  which  census  Occupied  sion.’ 

Publishers  Vizu-  25.  Distribution  in  Towns  Receiv-  Dwelling  Unit  figures  are  available,  “The  proposed  plan  in  detail  is  en- 

alization  Com-  ing  25  or  More  Copies  in  Detail  By  as  well  as  incorporated  cities  or  vil-  closed.  Your  committee  feels  that 

mittee  headed  by  Counties,  As  Well  As  the  Total  lages.  Distribution  points  may  be  much  has  been  accomplished  in  formu- 

Edwin  S.  Friend-  Only  for  Towns  Receiving  Less  shown  under  township  headings  list-  lating  a  plan  which  gives  buyers  of 

ly,  business  man-  Than  25  Copies  Daily.  ing  the  circulation  for  each  regardless  advertising  space  the  additional  de- 

ager  of  the  New  Date,  Morning _ Evening _ Sunday  of  number  of  copies.  sired  information  in  auditors’  reports, 


visions  for  which  census  Occupied  sion.’ 


consideration  of  the  newspaper  divi- 


Edw!n  S.  Friendly 


York  Sun,  which 
was  appointed  at  the  annual  ABC 
convention  in  October  1940. 


“The  proposed  plan  in  detail  is  en¬ 
closed.  Your  committee  feels  that 


ly,  business  man-  Than  25  Copies  Daily. 
ager  of  the  New  Date,  Morning _ Evening. 


_  ,  “The  listing  below  gives  gross  dis-  divisions  J^iea,  logger  witn  me  s  •  i  ,  j 

convention  m  October  1940.  tribution  for  one  day  only  and  is  Occupied  Dwellmg  Units.  able  appraisal  of  newspaper  advertis- 

The  plan  involves  changes  only  in  g^gg^er  or  less  than  the  net  paid  aver-  “3-  Circulation  within  the  county  ing  possibilities,  and  should  lead  to 

paragraph  25  of  the  reports  in  which  3  months  of  the  period  included  in  the  listing  and  increased  linage  and  more  extensive 

circulation  breakdowns  are  given,  and  gQygj.gd  jjy  report  by  the  f^ow-  subtotals  may  be  given  under  the  fol-  use  of  newspapers  as  a  medium, 
adds  Census  Bureau  figures  for  Oc-  •  nercentaees-  ^  lowing  heading:  “The  proposal  largely  sets  out  only 

cupied  Dwelling  Units.  An  adjust-  8  P«  K  •  „  ‘Balance  of  county  not  identified  general  provisions,  with  options  under 

ment  provision  is  also  included  which  Evening:  with  townships  of  civil  divisions  listed  individual  newspaper  may 

will  adjust  the  one  day  gross  figures  City  Zone  ....%  (greater  or  less)  above.’  pr^nt  its  market  and  coverage  to  its 

to  approximate  the  net  paid  average  Reuil  Trading ....  %  (greater  or  less)  “4  The  grand  total  for  county  shall  ^  advantage.  The  pl^  m^es  few 

for  three  months.  v _  or  l  ,  .V  ,  ,  changes  m  existmg  reports.  They  are 


of  number  of  copies.  sired  information  in  auditors’  rep)orts, 

“2.  Subtotals  may  be  given  for  the  which,  they  state,  will  be  most  helpful 
divisions  listed,  together  with  the  sub-  in  making  a  more  accurate  and  favor- 


The  pl^  involves  chaises  only  in 


ing  percentages: 


lowing  heading: 


“The  proposal  largely  sets  out  only 


Zone 

Eadersed  by  Adman  All  Other 

The  plan  received  the  blessings  of  Grand  Total 
the  buyers  of  newspaper  space,  ABC 
board’s  Committee  on  Visualization  Adja 

of  Newspaper  Circulation  headed  by  “The  ‘adji 


Evening: 

....%  (greater  or  less) 
....%  (greater  or  less) 
. ...%  (greater  or  less) 
....%  (greater  or  less) 
. . . .  %  (greater  or  less) 


Adjostmant  Exploinad 


“  ‘Balance  of  county  not  identified  general  provisions  with  options  under 
with  townships  of  civU  divisions  listed  ^hich  any  mdividual  newspaper  may 
above.’  present  its  market  and  coverage  to  its 

J  .  .  1  ,  .  ,  full  advantage.  The  plan  makes  few 

4.  The  grand  total  for  county  sl^l  ^^anges  in  existing  reports.  They  are 
^  given,  followed  by  the  adjusted  confined  to  Paragraph  25,  in  which 

circulation  break-downs  are  given. 

“It  must  be  understood  that  the  “Briefly  summarized,  the  plan  gives 
plan  cannot  be  put  into  full  effect  in  desired  information  from  U.  S.  Cen 


ixMuus  v^ununiiiee  on  visuanzauon  - ■ -  — ■ -  ....  , 

of  Newspaper  Circulation  headed  by  “The  ‘adjusted  figures’  of  county  r/n  w®  ""T” 

Ben  C.  D^y,  of  Batten  Barton  totaU  appearing  below  have  been  ar-  that  territory  are  released  by  the  Cen-  ber  of  Occupied  Dwellmgs  together 


Durstine  4  Osborn,  who  stated  “this  rived  at  by  decreasing  (or  increasing) 
proposal  will  give  buyers  of  news-  the  listed  county  total  figures  by  the 


sus  Bureau.” 

Paragraph  25  now  reads: 


with  the  circulation  in  those  areas 
“DIS-  which  the  newspaper  circulates.  The 


paper  advertising  space  facts  and  fig-  appertaining  percentage  as  above  set  TRIBUTION  IN  TOWNS  RECEIVING  use  of  the  term  Occupied  Dwelling 
ures  on  the  importance  of  newspaper  forth.  These  adjusted  county  totals  25  OR  MORE  COPIES  DAILY  IN  Units  is  necessary  for  the  reason  that 
circulation  coverage  that  will  un-  will,  therefore,  approximate  the  net  DETAIL  BY  COUNTIES,  AS  WELL  the  19^  Government  ^ns^  deals  o^y 
doubtedly  build  a  greater  appreciation  paid  average  for  the  last  three  months  THE  TOTAL  ONLY  FOR  TOWNS  with  Occupmd  Dweljtog  Uuite  rather 
among  advertisers  for  newspapers  as  of  the  period  covered  by  this  report.  RECEIVING  LESS  THAN  25  COPIES  than  family  figures,  dwellmg  unit 


A  complete  description  of  the  plan  . have  areas  in  both  Re- 


.  -  ...  DAILY.  THESE  FIGURES  (EXCEPT  measure  is  acceptable  to  the  adver- 

(names  oi  coimiiesj  REPRESENT  THE  GROSS  tisers.  In  the  opinion  of  your  Com- 


is  being  Tent  to  all  ABC  memCT  All  DRAW  FOR  THE  DAY  NAMED  BE-  mittee,  the  use  of  dwelling  unit  fig- 

h,  »Ad™Uon  in  a<l.an«  ot  tha  SLtot  lie  JeroaUug?  «Lfon  to  ures  will  enabte  publiahers  to  pretont 

X"„‘'bTuf&‘o„“eSeSa“'"'  been  applied  to  pro-  SSl  ^  OR  a£  Z'pa^''”,^^  eov’^aJT  ' 

when  rt  will  be  on  the  agenda.  vide  a  basis  tor  arrivmg  at  the  ‘ad-  lo^aNCES  (SEE  PAR  14)."  .  *-  - - 


when  it  will  be  on  the  agenda.  vide  a  basis  for  arriving  at  the 

'^e  Publisher’s  Committee,  of  justed  figure’  for  these  counties, 
which  Mr.  Friendly  is  chairman,  is 

composed  of  Walter  M.  Dear,  Jersey  STATE  Occupied  Ca 

City  Jersey  Journal;  Clark  F.  Waite,  COUNTY  Dwelling 

Southern  California  Association  News-  TOWN  Units  De 

papers;  S.  E  Thomason,  Chicago  no  on.  a  *1.  a  au  j  f 

Time.;  A.  E.  Whiting,  Montreal  Star;  . 

A.  L  MUler,  Battle  Creek  Enquirer-  {*'«  receiving  ^  or  more  ci 

News;  and  Jack  Estes,  Dallas  Mom-  .1  .a. 


Occupied 

Dwelling 

Units 


Carriers 

& 

Dealers 


“3.  That  the  present  method  of  list- 


Eqnolity  for  All  Papers 

“Your  Committee  has  acted  in  the 
belief  that  each  reporting  newspaper 
should  be  permitted  to  show  accurate¬ 
ly  and  to  best  advantage  its  circulation 
coverage  without  restriction,  except 
that  required  to  make  reports  imiform 


isg  News. 


ing  towns  receiving  25  or  more  copies,  FoUowing  the  present  listing  of  in  general  aspects.  Equal  opportunity, 
by  coimties,  be  continued  State,  County  Town,”  is  included  we  believe,  is  afforded  to  newspapers 

4.  There  shall  be  inerted  after  the  only  table  for  “Dealers,  Motor  Routes,  metropolitan  cities,  sub-metropoU- 
name  of  eaA  county  toe  number  of  Mail  and  Total.”  cities,  those  of  medium  size  and 


The  Visualization  Plan  which  this  county  toe  number  of  Mail  and  Total.” 


committee  pr^;;;^  and  wkTch  tol  Units  in  that 

ABC  board  endorsed  follows  in  full:  N' 


The  e^lanatory  message  sent  by  those  serving  purely  local  areas.  The 
toe  Publishers’  Committee  to  members  proposed  changes  make  clear  that  toe 


“The  proposal  is  designed  to  make  publishers  option  Occu-  of  toe  newspaper  division  of  toe  ABC  circulation  listing  in  Paragraph  25  is 

as  few  changes  as  possible  in  existing  Dwelling  Unit  figures  may  be  states:  for  one  day  only,  as  now.  Comparison 

Bureau  reports.  The  plan  merely  listed  following  toe  names  of  toe  “After  a  year’s  study  to  find  an  ac-  of  gross  figures  listed,  with  toe  net 

adds  certain  clarification  and  census  towns  for  which  such  places  toe  Cten-  ceptable  plan  for  toe  visualization  of  pair  average,  is  indicated  by  toe  in- 

information  only  in  Paragraph  25  of  Bureau  has  released  figures.  newspaper  circulation,  one  acceptable  sertion  after  county  totals,  etc.,  etc.,  of 

Audit  Reports.  No  other  changes  are  “6.  Following  toe  total  circulation  to  both  toe  newspaper  and  toe  buyer  a  so-called  ‘Adjusted  figure.’  Present 
proposed  in  either  that  form  or  toe  figures  for  each  coimty,  there  shall  be  of  newspaper  advertising,  toe  joint  practice  has  been  to  compare  with  toe 

Publishers  Statements.  inserted  a  line  giving  toe  ‘adjusted  committee  of  publishers  and  ABC  twelve  months  average.  The  plan 

“All  Audit  reports  shall  in  Para-  figure’  of  toe  county  total.  newspaper  directors,  appointed  by  E.  (Continued  on  page  32) 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Field  to 
Of  New 


Be  Sole  Owner 
Chicago  Daily 


CHIC^AGO,  Sept.  2S — Chicago’s  new 
morning  newspaper  is  in  the  making, 
but  pertinent  details  beyond  the  pub¬ 
lisher-owner  relationship,  are  yet  to 
be  determined,  it  was  revealed  here 
today  at  press  conference  with  Mar¬ 
shall  Field,  millionaire  owner  of  the 
new  paper  and  publisher  of  PM  in 
New  York,  and  Silliman  Evans,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  new  Chicago  daily  and 
president  of  the  Nashville  Tennessean. 

In  answer  to  questions  fired  at  them 
at  this  morning’s  informal  press  con¬ 
ference,  Mr.  Field  and  Mr.  Evans  con¬ 
firmed  the  fact  that  the  former  is  the 
.sole  owner  and  the  latter  will  be 
actively  in  charge  as  publisher  under 
a  partnership  arrangement. 

I  No  Oaftide  Capitol  New 

No  stock  has  been  sold  and  no  out¬ 
side  capital  has  or  will  be  sou^t  at 
present,  according  to  Mr.  Field.  It 
was  definitely  denied  that  Jesse  Jones, 
Houston  Post  publisher  and  RPC 
chief,  and  Amon  Carter,  Ft.  Worth 
Star-Telegram  publisher,  are  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  new  publishing  ven- 
hire. 

Tlie  new  paper  is  still  without  a 
name,  a  place  of  publication,  and  no 
decision  has  been  reached  as  to 
whether  the  paper  will  be  standard  or 
tabloid  size,  or  published  six  days  or 
seven.  Likewise  the  date  of  publica¬ 
tion  is  still  indefinite,  but  it  is  hoped 
to  have  the  paper  started  before  the 
end  of  1941.  No  announcement  as 
to  executive  personnel  in  any  of  the 
departments  can  be  made  at  this  time, 
Mr.  Evans  stated. 

“Our  information  is  not  nearly  as 
complete  as  we  had  hoped  for,”  ex¬ 
plained  Mr.  Field,  who  definitely 
stated  the  new  paper  will  not  be  pat¬ 
terned  after  PM. 

“We  don’t  relate  the  new  paper 
with  PM  in  any  way,”  he  said.  “The 
paper  will  be  independent  as  to  its 
general  news  policy.  Both  Mr.  Evans 
and  I  have  supported  President  Roose¬ 
velt  and  his  foreign  policy.  Our 
continued  support  of  the  present  ad¬ 
ministration  will  depend  upon  what 
its  policy  will  be  in  the  future.” 

Prasidaat  "Vary  lotarestad’’ 

Mr.  Field  admitted  the  President 
was  ‘Very  much  interested”  in  the 
new  Chicago  paper  but  asserted  he 
had  not  discus^  Government  policy 
with  the  President  during  last  week’s 
White  House  visit. 

“We  feel  there  is  a  general  feeling 
in  Chicago  that  there  is  room  for  an¬ 
other  morning  paper,”  Mr.  Reid  re¬ 
plied  in  answer  to  the  qiiery  whether 
there  has  been  any  public  demand 
for  a  new  paper  here. 

Mr.  Reid  frankly  admitted  that  he 


tures  and  news  services,  both  national 
and  local.”  He  also  stated  the  paper 
may  employ  some  special  foreign 
correspondents. 

In  answering  questions  as  to  who 
the  editor  and  his  associates  may  be, 
Mr.  Evans  said;  “Many  people  have 
been  considered  but  no  decision  has 
been  reached.” 

The  paper  will  begin  pubUcation  as 


Marshall  Fiald,  left,  and  Silliman  Evans 
conferring  in  Chicago  this  weak  on  their 
newspaper  venture. 


soon  as  possible  within  the  limits  of 
good  judgment,  he  added,  indicating 
he  and  Mr.  Field  are  not  going  to  be 
hurried  into  making  vital  decisions. 
Many  questions  of  business  policy 
will  be  determined  after  the  execu¬ 
tive  personnel  has  been  selected,  it 
was  explained. 

Mr.  Reid  said  he  planned  to  devote 
considerable  time  to  the  new  venture, 
working  closely  with  Mr.  Evans,  who 
is  actively  in  charge.  Assisting  the 
latter  in  an  unofficial  way  is  Ward 
Maybom,  who  worked  out  the  con¬ 
solidation  details  in  Nashville  in  1937 
when  the  Tennessean  and  the  Banner 
were  combined  from  an  advertising 
and  circulation  standpoint,  yet  re¬ 
taining  their  editorial  independence. 
Until  such  time  as  a  place  of  publica- 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Sept.  29  —  Associated  Press 
Membership  Committee  on  the 
By-Laws,  meeting,  AP  Building, 
50  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York. 

OcL  1-8 — National  Newspaper 
Week. 

Oct.  1 — ^ANPA  Special  Stand¬ 
ing  Committee,  meeting,  Bilt- 
more  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

Oct.  1 — AP  Directors’  meeting. 
Associated  Press  Building,  New 
York  City. 

Oct.  3-4 — Newspaper  Institute, 
weekly  editors  and  publishers, 
annual  meeting,  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  4-6 — New  England  News¬ 
paper  Mechanical  Conference, 
Hotel  Statler,  Boston. 

Oct.  6  —  PNPA  Dailies  and 
Weeklies  Regional  meeting,  Her- 
shey  Hotel,  Hershey,  Pa. 

Oct.  6  —  New  Jersey  Press 
Assn.,  20th  annual  Newspaper 
Institute,  Rutgers  University, 
New  Brunswick. 

Oct.  6 — New  York  State  Soci¬ 
ety  of  Newspaper  Editors,  au- 
tiunn  meeting.  Hotel  Syracuse, 
Syracuse. 

Oct.  6 — Classified  Advertising 
Clinic,  Rutgers  University,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Oct.  12-19  —  National  Wine 
Week,  sponsored  by  Wine  In¬ 
stitute,  San  Francisco. 

Oct.  13-14  —  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Assn.,  Inc., 
fall  convention,  Blackstone  Ho¬ 
tel,  Chicago. 

^t.  13  —  PNPA  Dailies  and 
Weeklies,  regional  meeting,  But¬ 
ler  Country  Club,  Butler,  Pa. 

Oct.  14-15 — Inland  Daily  Press 
Assn.,  fall  meeting,  Sherman 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

Oct.  15  —  Agricultural  Pub¬ 
lishers  Assn.,  annual  meeting, 
Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago. 


tion  is  chosen,  the  new  paper’s  tem¬ 
porary  headquarters  will  continue  to 
be  in  suite  1260  of  the  Reid  Building. 

In  reply  to  a  letter  signed  by  Col. 
R.  R.  McCormick,  Chicago  Tribune 
publisher,  and  appearing  in  today’s 
New  York  Daily  News  “Voice  of  the 
People,”  raising  the  question  of  Mr. 


ojf  ike  Week 


NEWSPAPER  Committee’s  Visualiza¬ 
tion  Plan  Approved  by  ABC  Board. 
(Page  7) 

LOWEN,  Agency  Job  Expert,  Has 
Placed  50,000  Persons.  (Page  12) 
L.  H.  BROWN  Urges  Industry  to  Use 
Local  Advertising  During  Crisis. 


(Page  13) 

expected  the  paper  to  lose  money  at  DAILY  Newspapers  Ahead  in  Eight 
the  start  and  for  that  reason  he  was  Classifications  in  1940.  (Page  15) 
not  particularly  anxious  to  have  out-  GUILD  Candidates  State  Views  on 


invested 


side  capital 
daily. 

Mr.  Evans  said  the  paper  will  take 
“all  the  advertising  it  can  get,”  in 
reply  to  the  question  as  whether  the 
new  paper  will  accept  advertising  in 
contrast  to  the  PM’s  no-advertising 
policy. 


this  new  Eve  of  Election.  (Page  18) 

US.  EDUCATION  CHIEF  Tells 
Press  Aid.  (Page  45) 
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SECOND  ANNUAL  NEWSPAPER  WEEK  SUPPLEMENT 


THE  NEWSPAPER  Lights  the  Way 
to  Reedom.  (Page  V) 


Mr.  Evans  announced  the  Branham  XJS.  Newspapers  Inseparably  Linked 
Company  will  represent  the  new  Chi-  ^th  Democracy.  (Page  VI) 
cago  newspaper  in  the  national  ad-  p^ggS  Is  Only  Medium  Exposing 


vertising  field. 

“We  intend  to  get  as  much  news  as 
we  can  and  get  it  as  straight  as  we 
can,”  declared  Mr,  Reid,  in  emphasiz¬ 
ing  the  general  news  policy  of  the 


paper. 

Mr.  Evans  added:  “We  are  explor- 


Organized  Crime.  (Page  VHI) 
NATION’S  Largest  Advertisers  Re¬ 
assert  Faith  in  Newspapers.  (Page 
X) 

NOTEID  Elducators  Praise  Press  Con¬ 
tribution  to  Education.  (Page  XI) 


WAR  Re-emphasizes  Service  Ren¬ 
dered  Science  by  Newspapers. 
(Page  XVni) 

U.S.  Newspapers  Outstanding  in  Pub¬ 
lic  Service  Field.  (Page  XXH) 
HIGH  UB.  Officials  Praise  Press  Ser¬ 
vice  to  Nation.  (Page  XXTV) 
PRESS  Service  to  Radio  Refutes  Its 
Enemies,  Says  Hough.  (Page  XXVI) 
GREATER  Skill  Seen  in  Today’s  Pa¬ 
pers,  Says  Carl  Sandburg.  (Page 
XXX) 


ing  all  the  possible  sources  for  fea- 


Field  being  able  to  reduce  his  in(vv,m 
tax  $800,000  for  each  million  dollan 
spent  on  his  new  Chicago  paper,  the 
grandson  of  the  former  Chicago  mer- 
chant  said: 

“I  do  not  consider  myself  a  tax 
evader.” 

The  McCormick  letter  was  the  first 
public  expression  from  the  Tribune 
publisher  on  the  proposed  pop^. 
Headed  “Mr.  Field’s  Brand  of  ’nirift’’ 
it  said: 

“There  is  still  one  more  element 
in  the  proposed  Marshall  Field  news¬ 
paper  in  Chicago  which  has  not  yet 
been  touched  upon.  Mr.  Field  h« 
an  income  running  into  several  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  a  year.  His  income  tax, 
therefore,  is  in  the  80%  bracket 
Whatever  Mr.  Field  spends  on  hit 
adventure  in  Chicago  will  be  de¬ 
ductible  from  his  income  for  tax 
purposes.  For  each  million  dollan 
he  spends  in  Chicago  his  tax  will  be 
reduced  $800,000.  Rght  hundred 
thousand  dollars  taken  away  from 
the  national  income  to  buy  airplanes, 
tanks,  battleships  and  the  pay  of 
soldiers.” 

Mr.  Field  also  conunented  briefiy 
on  the  New  York  News’  editorial  of 
Sept.  20  which  pointed  out  that  hh 
grandfather  had  loaned  money  to 
Joseph  Medill,  founder  of  the  ’Trib¬ 
une.  Mr.  Field  said  he  had  no  previ¬ 
ous  knowledge  of  his  grandfather’s 
financial  interest  in  the  ’Tribune. 

In  starting  a  new  Chicago  morning 
paper,  Mr.  Reid  and  his  partner, 
Mr.  Evans,  are  entering  a  field  served 
for  the  past  two  years  by  the  ’Tribune 
and  the  Chicago  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce,  the  latter  a  business  publica¬ 
tion.  Previously  William  Randolph 
Hearst’s  old  Chicago  Herald  &  Ex¬ 
aminer  had  competed  against  the 
Tribune  in  the  general  morning  field. 

Evaas  Is  47 

In  assuming  active  management  of 
the  new  Chicago  morning  newspaper, 
Silliman  Evans  brings  to  that  tank  an 
abundance  of  varied  experience  in  the 
newspaper  business  and  allied  fields. 
At  47,  Mr.  Evans  has  devoted  the 
major  share  of  his  career  to  journal¬ 
ism,  starting  as  a  country  printer  in 
Texas,  becoming  a  reporter  and  Wash¬ 
ington  correspwndent  and  later,  since 
1937,  as  president  and  publisher  ot 
the  Tennessean. 

Mr.  Evans  was  bom  in  a  Method¬ 
ist  parsonage  of  Tennessean  and  Mis- 
sissippian  parentage  in  Texas.  He  has 
acquired  all  of  the  color  and  pugna¬ 
cious  qualities  of  a  native  Texan, 
including  that  inborn  talent  whidi 
has  helped  so  many  Texans  to  read: 
prominent  positions  in  the  political 
world. 

A  mere  recital  of  Mr.  Evans’  news¬ 
paper  connections  and  political  ap¬ 
pointments  does  not  do  justice  to  U 
ability  as  a  fearless,  aggressive,  yet 
friendly  individual,  who  is  a  nati^ 
born  promoter  and  a  capable  busines 
executive.  He  has  had  sufficient  ex¬ 
perience  as  a  reporter  to  know  hot 
to  dig  for  news  of  front-page  value, 
including  the  knack  of  getting  along 
with  people  in  high  places.  In  latei 
years,  he  has  demonstrated  his  capa¬ 
bilities  as  a  financier  and  businea 
executive. 

When  he  acquired  the  morning  and 
evening  Tennessean  in  April,  1931, 
the  papers  had  been  operating  unde 
receivership  for  four  years.  ’The  fo^ 
mer  publisher.  Col.  Luke  Lea,  had 
spent  two  years  in  jail  for  conspiracy, 
after  a  series  of  frauds  whidi  hid 
crippled  the  papers  financially. 
offices  and  printing  plant  were  houiad 
in  an  old  building,  sadly  in  need  d 
repairs.  The  printing  equipment 
equally  as  bad. 

In  typical  Evansonian  style,  thin# 
(Continued  an  page  44) 
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REPERCUSSIONS  OF  WAR  IN  AMERICA  PUT  IN  CARTOONISTS'  SPOTLIGHT 


War  Games  Cards 
Of  Two  Photogs 
Revoked  by  Army 

One  Denies  They  Lacked 
Identification,  Says  Army 
Favored  Signal  Corps  Men 

Capture  of  two  news  photographers 
during  the  Louisiana  war  games  and 
withdrawal  of  their  credentials  by 
the  War  Department  for  allegedly 
being  in  civilian  clothing  and  with¬ 
out  identification  in  “enemy”  terri¬ 
tory  led  this  week  to  charges  by  one 
of  the  cameramen,  Peter  Killian  of 
PM,  that  press  relations  officers  in  the 
field  had  not  co-operated  with  him 
and  had  helped  Signal  Corps  photog¬ 
raphers  to  obtain  scoops. 

Killian  left  the  maneuvers  volun¬ 
tarily  before  his  credentials  were  re¬ 
voke,  but  Frank  Chapman,  of  the 
Atlanta  bureau  of  Acme  Newspic- 
tures,  was  ordered  to  turn  in  his 
pcess  passes  and  leave  the  Second 
Army.  They  were  captured  together 
a  few  hours  after  the  war  games 
started  Sept.  15  and  held  28  hours  by 
the  Third  Army  before  they  were  re¬ 
leased.  Killian  insisted  this  week  that 
both  he  and  Chapman  wore  proper 
identification  when  they  were  cap¬ 
tured,  contradicting  the  Army  version 
of  the  incident. 

18  Hours  Without  Food 
Captain  J.  Noel  Macy,  of  the  liaison 
branch  of  the  army  public  relations 
bureau  in  Washington,  notified  PM 
Sept.  19  that  Killian’s  credentials 
had  been  revoked.  His  letter  said 
that  contrary  to  the  necessary  condi¬ 
tions  imposed  and  agreed  to  by  all 
press  correspondents,  Killian  was 
found  in  the  territory  of  both  the  Red 
and  Blue  Armies  “in  civilian  clothes 
and  without  any  arm  band  or  other 
outer  identification  as  a  press  cor- 
hai  respondent.” 

TJu  Harry  B.  Baker,  photo  manager  of 
uaid  PM,  replying  Sept.  23,  wrote  that 
Killian  believed  the  complaint  “may 
have  been  a  result  of  the  statement 
he  made  following  his  ‘capture’  at 
I  which  time  he  was  held  for  some  18 
hours  without  food.”  Mr.  Baker  of¬ 


fered  as  proof  that  Killian  had  not 
violated  regulations  pictures  showing 
him  wearing  a  P  (for  Press)  brassard. 
These  photos  appeared  Sept.  19  in 
PM  with  a  story  telling  of  the  capture 
of  the  two  photographers. 

“Another  complaint  made  by  Mr. 
Killian,”  Mr.  Baker  wrote,  “was  a 
lack  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of 
the  Press  Relations  Officers  in  the 
field.  Apparently,  facilities  were 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Signal 
Corps  photographers  that  were  not 
available  to  civilian  photographers, 
enabling  the  Signal  Corps  photog¬ 
raphers  to  ‘scoop’  the  civilians  on  cer¬ 
tain  aspects  of  the  maneuvers. 

“He  cites,  for  example,  an  instance 
when  he  inquired  at  Press  headquar¬ 
ters  for  information  regarding  any 
activities  in  that  area.  He  was  told 
that  there  was  little  or  nothing  doing 
nearby.  He  drove  a  short  distance 
and  was  stopped  by  a  sentry  who  in¬ 
formed  him  that  the  road  was  closed. 
He  inquired  as  to  the  reason  and  was 
told  that  a  number  of  parachutists 
were  about  to  land  nearby. 

Wunts  Casu  Ruopunud 

“An  officer  came  by  and  Killian  re¬ 
ports  that  he  appealed  to  him  to  get 
past  the  sentry.  The  officer  OK’d 
Killian,  who  proceeded  up  the  road 
and  found  several  Signal  Corps  pho¬ 
tographers  on  the  scene.  Killian  was 
thus  able  to  shoot  a  picture  story  of 
considerable  interest  to  us  and  which 
would  not  have  been  available  except 
through  the  Signal  Corps  if  he  had 
not  taken  the  initiative. 

“While  I  can  appreciate  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  secrecy  on  maneuvers,  I  do 
not  concur  with  the  policy  of  invit¬ 
ing  press  coverage  and  then  placing 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  reporter 
or  photographer.  If  we  must  depend 
on  Signal  Corps  coverage,  it  is  useless 
for  us  to  go  to  the  expense  of  send¬ 
ing  our  own  man  on  a  story  of  this 
nature.” 

Mr.  Baker  asked  that  the  revoca¬ 
tion  be  reconsidered  and  said  PM 
was  “i)erfectly  willing  to  send  Kil¬ 
lian  to  Washington  at  our  expense  to 
testify  in  the  matter.” 

Robert  P.  Dorman,  manager  of 
Acme,  said  in  New  York  Thursday 
that  Chapman’s  report  had  not  been 
received  from  Atlanta. 


Pr(3ises  Press  for 
Religious  News 

By  DEAN  LUTHER  A.  WEIGLE 

President,  Federal  Council  of  Churches 

Of  Christ  in  America 

It  is  extremely  gratifying  to  see 
the  increasing  importance  which  news¬ 
paper  editors  in  general  are  attach¬ 
ing  to  religious  news.  During  the  last 
year,  for  instance,  it  has  been  my 
pleasure  to  witness  the  unusually  good 
coverage  given  by  the  press  to  the 
National  Christian  Mission,  a  series 
of  special  weeks  sponsored  by  the 
Federal  Council  in  a  number  of  cities 
across  the  country.  This  warm  recep¬ 
tion  to  the  news  of  religion  is  typical, 
and  is  especially  significant  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  freedom  of  worship 
and  freedom  of  the  press  are  tied  to¬ 
gether  inseparably  with  the  other  free¬ 
doms  in  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

From  an  historical  point  of  view  it 
is  only  natural  that  free  press  should 
place  due  emphasis  on  religion  which 
gives  us  faith  for  the  future  during 
these  uncertain  times,  because  free 
press  in  this  country  was  actually 
bom  in  the  shadow  of  a  church. 

In  was  on  the  village  green  beside 
St.  Paul’s  Episcopal  Church  in  East- 
chester.  New  York,  that  John  Peter 
Zenger  was  inspired  to  defy  the  au¬ 
thorities  by  gathering  and  printing 
news  of  an  election  fraud.  Of  course 
we  all  know  of  the  long  fight  that  en¬ 
sued;  how  the  courts  upheld  Zenger; 
and  how  finally  in  1735  American  edi¬ 
tors  for  the  first  time  were  guaranteed 
the  right  to  print  the  truth. 

It  is  significant  that  this  occurred 
41  years  before  the  Declaration  of  In¬ 
dependence,  for  without  freedom  of 
discussion  the  latter  would  have  been 
impossible;  and  it  is  further  signifi¬ 
cant  that  the  bell  in  historic  St.  Paul’s 
Church  was  cast  at  the  same  time  and 
in  the  same  foundry  as  was  the  fa¬ 
mous  Liberty  Bell  in  Independence 
Hall  in  Philadelphia.  Without  one 
bell  the  other  would  be  in  jeopardy. 

On  the  occasion  of  National  News¬ 
paper  Week  it  is  well  that  we  re-ap- 
praise  the  importance  of  a  free  press 
to  our  democratic  society.  It  consti¬ 
tutes  one  of  the  reasons  why  Ameri¬ 
cans  of  many  faiths,  with  many  racial 
and  cultural  backgrounds,  have  been 


able  to  live  together  in  mutual  re¬ 
spect,  each  rejoicing  in  the  rich  con¬ 
tributions  which  the  others  have  made 
to  the  common  good. 

We  look  to  the  future  with  renewed 
confidence  as  we  see  America’s  news¬ 
paper  editors  fully  aware  of  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  keeping  the  Church  bells 
ringing. 

■ 

U.  S.  Newsmen  Tour 
Russian  Front 

The  first  group  of  American  cor¬ 
respondents  to  be  taken  behind  the 
Russian  lines  filed  dispatches  this 
week  which  told  how  they  were 
shaken  by  a  German  bombing  attack 
during  the  tour. 

The  Red  Army  provided  five  cars 
for  the  group  of  American  and  British 
correspondents  taken  to  the  front 
near  Smolensk.  Americans  on  the 
trip  included  A.  T.  Steele,  Chicago 
Daily  News;  Cyrus  L.  Sulzberger, 
New  York  Times;  Wallace  Carroll, 
United  Press;  Henry  C.  Cassidy,  As¬ 
sociated  Press;  Erskine  Caldwell  of 
PM,  and  Margaret  Bourke-White  of 
Li/e. 

The  tour  took  them  over  territory 
regained  from  the  Germans.  A  Luft¬ 
waffe  raid  roused  them  out  of  their 
hotel  beds  at  7:20  one  morning.  Steele 
reported  that  he  found  the  corres¬ 
pondents  in  the  hall  “flattened  on  the 
floor  in  various  stages  of  undress” 
while  bombs  crashed  a  half  block 
away  and  window  panes  of  the  hotel 
were  shattered.  None  of  the  party 
was  injured,  although  eight  persons 
were  killed  and  10  wounded  in  build¬ 
ings  wrecked  nearby. 

U.P.  MEN  TO  LONDON 

Two  men  from  the  United  Press 
news  desks  in  New  York  will  leave 
within  the  next  week  to  join  the  staff 
of  the  London  bureau.  William  B. 
Dickinson,  an  assistant  editor  on  the 
day  desk,  will  leave  by  clipper  early 
next  week.  Robert  Kelly  on  the  New 
York  overnight  desk  will  sail  aboard 
the  Excambion  Oct.  4.  The  U.  P.  also 
announced  that  Jan  H.  Yindrich,  who 
was  besieged  with  the  British  at  To¬ 
bruk  before  he  returned  on  leave  two 
months  ago,  will  go  back  to  the  war 
zone  shortly. 


TIME  FOR  CLEAR  THINKING 


DID  SOMEONE  SAY  THE  U.  S. 
COULDN'T  BE  INVADED? 


AMERICA'S  NO.  1  STRONG  MAN 


-Elmer  R.  Messner  in  Rochester  Times-L’ it  ion. 


— Vaughn  Shoemaker  in  Chicago  Daily  Xcivs. 


— Paul  R.  Carmack  in  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
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PNPA  Renews 
Fight  for 
Truth  in  Ads 

In  line  with  its  16-year-old  cam¬ 
paign  to  eliminate  untruthful  and  de¬ 
ceptive  advertising  from  the  columns 
of  newspapers,  the  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association 
Advertising  Division  at  a  meeting  at 
the  Penn  Harris  Hotel  at  Harrisburg 
Sept.  22-23  approved  a  report  calling 
for  higher  standards  of  advertising 
copy. 

Even  though  it  was  made  clear  at 
the  conference  that  newspapers  and 
advertisers  have  improved  their  serv¬ 
ice  to  consumers,  it  was  pointed  out 
by  a  special  committee  to  which  this 
subject  had  been  assigned  that  there 
was  room  for  improvement;  both 
dailies  and  weeklies  were  advised  by 
I.  Z.  Buckwalter,  general  manager 
of  the  Lancaster  Newspapers,  to  work 
constantly  for  cleaner  and  more  truth¬ 
ful  newspaper  advertising. 

Mr.  Buckwalter’s  report  was  also 
signed  by  the  other  members  of  his 
committee:  Earl  J.  Gaines,  Pittsburgh 
Press,  and  N.  R.  Frantz,  publishers 
of  the  Stroudsburg  Record.  The  re¬ 
port  wUl  go  to  the  publishers,  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  men,  at  their  1942  convention. 

Policy  Questions 

“Many  newspapers  have  already 
adopted  certain  standards  of  accept¬ 
ance,”  says  the  report.  Covering  a 
wide  field,  the  committee  suggests  that 
questions  as  follows  form  the  funda¬ 
mental  basis  of  policy  in  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  advertising:  (1)  Are  the  state¬ 
ments  in  the  advertising  copy  literally 
true?  (2)  Can  the  statements  be 
backed  up  by  factual  proof?  (3)  Are 
there  any  misleading  statements  in 
the  copy  harmful  to  competitors? 
(4)  Are  the  claims  as  to  results  to 
be  obtained  exaggerated?  (5)  Does  the 
advertising  copy  include  anything  that 
might  be  misleading?  (6)  Is  anything 
omitted  from  the  advertising  copy 
which  should  properly  be  stated? 

(7)  Does  the  arrangement  of  adver¬ 
tising  copy  as  to  layout  and  type  size 
tend  toward  misleading  implication? 

(8)  Are  mere  opinions  stated  in  the 
copy  as  facts?  (9)  Is  the  product  to 
be  advertised  falsely  reported  as  a 
cure?  (10)  Does  illustrated  matter 
in  the  copy  conflict  with  text? 

Careful  scrutiny  of  medical  adver¬ 
tising  is  advised  and  the  committee 
asks  that  display  lines  in  this  classi¬ 
fication  shovildn’t  duplicate  or  too 
closely  resemble  regular  news  dress. 
A  long  list  of  objectionable  medical 
advertising  is  included. 

Ambiguous  words  should  be  elimin¬ 
ated  from  puzzle  ads  and  newspapers 
should  not  accept  advertisements  of 
lotteries,  “tipster  services,”  fortune 
tellers,  astrologers,  etc.  Certain  types 
of  stc^  offers  and  financial  copy 
which  promises  unusual  dividends 
should  also  be  rejected,  says  the  re¬ 
port. 

A  code  of  ethics  adopted  in  1934 
by  the  Association  of  Newspaper 
Classified  Advertising  Managers  is 
recommended. 

Profits  Throoqli  Ads 

“Business”  was  advised  to  study  the 
alluring  prospects  for  better  public 
relations  and  greater  profits  through 
newspaper  advertising  in  a  talk  de¬ 
liver^  by  J.  P.  Rees,  merchandising 
manager  of  Ivey  &  Ellington,  Phila¬ 
delphia  advertising  agency. 


1942  Auto  Models 
Featured  In  Ads 

Detroit,  Sept.  26 — ^This  week  saw 
the  announcement  campaigns  on  1942 
models  on  several  units,  including 
Pontiac,  Chevrolet,  and  Packard. 

Newspaper  advertising  on  Buick 
will  run  early  in  October.  Dodge 
runs  the  first  week  in  October  as 
does  Ford  and  Oldsmobile.  Chrysler 
newspaper  copy  is  expected  shortly. 

The  Packard  copy  running  this 
week  through  the  Young  &  Rubicam 
agency  consists  of  ads  of  740  lines, 
1,062  and  1,449  lines. 

Ford  copy  will  run  in  evening  pa- 
papers  Oct.  2  and  morning  papers 
Oct.  3.  No  definite  announcement 
has  been  made  on  size  of  space.  A, 
B,  and  C  schedules  are  planned  and 
almost  every  daily  newspaper  in  the 
country  will  carry  the  copy. 

Buick  Institutional  Copy 

In  addition  to  its  regular  announce¬ 
ment  copy,  Buick  will  be  featured  in 
institutional  copy  running  Sept.  28 
in  papers  in  most  of  the  key  cities. 
Copy  will  run  to  a  page  in  large 
cities  with  1,200  to  1,600  lines  in 
others. 

Plymouth,  Nash,  Studebaker,  Willys 
and  Hudson  have  already  run  intro¬ 
ductory  copy. 

The  New  York  Times  forecast  this 
week  that  due  to  cancellation  of  the 
automobile  show  and  curtailment  of 
special  show  sections  by  New  York 
papers,  auto  linage  in  New  York  may 
drop  as  much  as  30  or  40  per  cent 
from  the  same  period  in  1940. 

The  production  of  light  trucks  of 
less  than  one  and  one-half  tons  for 
civilian  use  will  only  be  curtailed 
9%  during  the  four  months  period 
of  August,  September,  October  and 
November.  This  means  that  about 
87,000  light  trucks  may  be  produced 
for  civilian  use  in  the  four  months, 
compared  with  96.000  in  the  same 
period  of  1940. 

Preliminary  reports  from  show  cen¬ 
ters  this  week  indicated  that  sales  of 
the  1942  models  were  running  way 
behind  expectations.  Uncertainty 
over  tax,  installment  and  price  situa¬ 
tions  was  said  to  be  the  chief  reason 
for  the  poor  showing.  Some  sources 
said  that  considerable  extra  adver¬ 
tising  would  be  needed  to  move  the 
1942  models. 

■ 

Lever  Brings  Out 
Vitamin  Product 

Lever  Bros.,  one  of  the  10  largest 
newspaper  advertisers  in  the  country, 
disclosed  this  week  that  the  new  prod¬ 
uct  it  will  launch  this  fall  is  a  vitamin 
tablet,  to  be  called  Vimm.  News- 
papiers  and  spot  radio  will  be  used  in 
test  markets  through  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine,  &  Osborn,  beginning  imme¬ 
diately.  Beyond  this  the  company 
maintained  its  customary  silence  re¬ 
garding  the  activity  of  the  new  prod¬ 
uct. 

Vimm,  a  white  tablet,  about  the 
size  of  an  aspirin,  is  designed  to  give 
an  average  person  the  amount  of 
vitamins  and  minerals  needed  in  a 
healthy  diet.  It  will  be  sold  exclu¬ 
sively  through  drug  outlets. 

According  to  well  foimded  reports, 
the  first  tests  will  be  made  in  Con¬ 
necticut  towns  where  heavy  industries 
are  located,  the  idea  being  to  tie  in 
vitamin  with  national  defense  work. 

Vimm’s  chief  competitor  among  the 
advertised  vitamins  will  probably  be 
Vitamins  Plus  which  is  now  owned  by 


the  Vick  Chemical  Co.  The  Vick’s 
product  is  currently  advertised  in 
magazines  but  a  newspaper  campaign 
is  planned  for  this  fall  and  winter. 
Miles  Laboratories,  makers  of  Alka- 
Seltzer,  also  has  a  vitamin  tablet  which 
is  being  advertised  on  the  radio. 

According  to  a  report  from  Boston, 
Lever  Brothers  Co.  will  introduce 
Vimm,  in  the  Providence,  R.  I.  market 
starting  Sept.  29th,  using  the  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal  Bulletin  and  Station 
WEAN.  Opening  newspap>er  ads  will 
run  1,000  lines  and  sizable  weekly 
ads  will  follow. 

Using  drug  outlets  exclusively, 
Lever  will  develop  other  markets  later, 
according  to  the  response  recorded  in 
the  initial  test  area.  Research  on  the 
new  product,  containing  six  vitamins 
and  three  minerals,  has  been  going 
on  for  more  than  a  year. 

Copy  will  recommend  that  3 
“Vimms”  tablets  be  taken  daily  by 
adults  and  children.  Statements  by 
Government  officials  to  the  effect  that 
“three  out  of  four  Americans  are  de¬ 
ficient  in  vitamins  and  minerals,”  will 
also  be  used. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 


THE  Michigan  State  Apple  Commis¬ 
sion  has  announced  a  newspaper 
schedule  for  65  newspapers  in  61 
Michigan  municipalities  and  43  papers 
in  43  cities  of  four  other  states.  Copy 
will  feature  flavor  and  other  qualities 
of  Michigan  apples  and  describe  the 
importance  of  apples  in  the  daily  diet. 
The  program  is  financed  by  a  state 
apple  tax. 

McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  has  been 
named  to  handle  the  advertising  of 
S.  H.  Camp  &  Co.,  Jackson,  Mich., 
manufacturers  of  anatomical  supports. 
Magazines,  newspapers,  trade  and 
medical  journals  will  carry  the  com¬ 
pany’s  advertising. 

Newspaper  space  will  be  used  in 
more  than  150  publications  in  110  cit¬ 
ies  by  the  Armstrong  Cork  Co.  to  an¬ 
nounce  the  introduction  of  a  new 
theatrical  radio  show  over  a  105-sta- 
tion  CBS  network,  M.  J.  Warnock,  the 
company’s  director  of  advertising  and 
promotion,  announced  this  week. 
Newspaper  advertisements  are  sched¬ 
uled  to  be  carried  during  the  first 
four  weeks  of  the  new  show. 

MacManus,  John  &  Adams,  Inc.,  De¬ 
troit,  has  been  named  as  advertising 
and  public  relations  counsel  for  the 
National  Tool  Co.,  Cleveland.  The 
company  is  one  of  the  four  largest  in 
the  United  States.  At  present  85%  of 
its  production  is  devoted  to  national 
defense  work,  but  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motion  will  continue,  according  to 
A.  J.  Brandt,  president  of  National 
Tool. 

Through  Russel  M.  Seeds  Co.,  the 
Mennen  Co.  on  Sunday,  Sept.  28,  used 
ads  on  the  radio  program  pages  of 
newspapers  in  about  60  cities,  calling 
attention  to  their  new  radio  program, 
“Capt.  Flagg  and  Sgt.  Quirt.” 

The  Pure  Milk  Cheese  Co.,  Chicago, 
has  appointed  Campbell-Mithim,  Inc., 
Minneapolis  agency,  to  direct  the  ad¬ 
vertising  on  “Gold-N-Rich  Cheese.” 

Chas.  Silver  Co.,  Chicago  agency,  is 
releasing  a  small  newspaper  schedule 
or  Mrs.  Grass’  Noodle  Soup,  Grass 
Noodle  Co.,  Chicago. 

Root-Mandabach  Co.,  Chicago,  is 
using  eastern  newspapers  on  Gypsy 
Dyes,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

McJunkin  Adv.  Co.,  Chicago,  is 
using  a  few  newspapers  in  selected 


cities  on  Carey  Salt  Co.,  Hutchinson, 
Kan.,  makers  of  Medisalt. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 


THURMAN  ARNOLD,  Assistant  At- 

tomey  General  and  Raymond  Rdbj. 
cam,  chairman  of  the  board  of  Young 
&  Rubicam,  Inc.  will  be  the  principal 
speakers  at  a  dinner  of  the  Advertis- 
ing  Women  of  New  York  in  New  Yod 
on  October  7. 

Until  recently  supervisor  of  produc- 
tion  for  Lord  &  Thomas,  G.  J.  TuRsn 
has  resigned  to  become  president  of 
the  Pioneer  Press,  Inc.,  and  publisher 
of  its  daily  newspaper,  the  Carbondalt 
(Pa.)  Leader.  Turner  is  one  of  a 
group  who  have  acquired  the  publish¬ 
ing  property  from  Senator  F.  T. 
Gelder,  former  owner  and  publisher. 

F’red  S.  Peters,  formerly  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  advertising  manager  rf 
Tradepress  Publishing  Corp.,  Chicago, 
and  for  the  past  six  years  with  Prud 
den.  King  &  Prudden,  New  York,  has 
been  elected  secretary  of  the  national 
advertising  representatives  organiza¬ 
tion. 

Freeman  Keyes,  president  of  Russel 
M.  Seeds  Co.,  has  announced  that 
Tom  Wallace  will  resign  from  his 
duties  as  executive  vice-president,  ef¬ 
fective  Oct.  IS,  to  devote  his  entire 
time  to  radio  production.  Joining  the 
agency  as  vice-president  in  charge  the 
New  York  office  is  George  Bayabs, 
formerly  with  CBS,  Liberty  magazine 
and  Hearst  publications.  Mr.  Keyes 
also  announced  that  Jack  Richarosw, 
Jr.,  who  has  been  with  the  agency  for 
sometime  as  assistant  to  the  preident, 
becomes  vice-president  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Chicago. 

Frank  Vos,  formerly  of  Erwin, 
Wasey,  and  more  recently  on  the 
sales  promotion  staff  of  the  Hoover 
Manufacturing  &  Sales  Co.,  has  joined 
the  Schwab  &  Beatty  copy  department 

Gilbert  E.  Fuller,  copy  chief  for 
the  Harold  Cabot  &  Co.,  Boston,  adver¬ 
tising  agency  resigned  last  week.  No 
successor  has  been  appointed. 

Elliott  W.  Robbins,  formerly  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  with  the  advertising  agencia 
of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  and 
Doremus  &  Co.,  in  Boston,  has  been 
named  editor  of  The  Beam,  employes 
house  organ  of  the  Hygrade  Sylvania 
Corp.,  Salem,  Mass. 

Morton  Bassett,  for  the  last  3^i 
years  assistant  to  Jack  Greene,  circu¬ 
lation  manager  of  the  National  Broad¬ 
casting  Company,  has  been  appointed 
time  buyer  for  Morse  IntemationaL 
Inc.  He  succeeds  Lynn  Barnard,  who 
resigned  recently  to  join  Batten,  Bar¬ 
ton,  Durstine  and  Osborne. 

Fred  R.  Gamble,  managing  directa 
of  the  4A’s,  presented  Joe  Brandt,  Ar¬ 
thur  Kudner,  Inc.’s,  baseball  captain 
with  the  4A  trophy  emblematic  ^  the 
championship  of  the  New  York  City 
Advertising  League  recently.  The 
Kudner  team  won  the  championship 
by  defeating  J.  Walter  Thompson  ia 
a  play  off  series.  The  trophy  will  be 
awarded  permanently  to  the  team  win¬ 
ning  the  league  race  three  times 
Kudner  and  Lord  and  Thomas  each 
have  two  legs  on  the  cup. 

George  O.  Stecker,  a  member  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  national  advertisini 
staff  for  17  years,  has  been  appointed 
western  manager  of  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising,  Inc.,  newly  organized  nev«- 
paper  group  designed  to  sell  adver¬ 
tising  space  units  on  a  continuity 
basis  on  the  newspicture  page. 


for  SEPTEMBER  27.  1941 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

“Blackout”  Furnishes 
Theme  For  Ad  Copy 


■Odf/etthina  -^aenciei 


By  WARREN  L  BASSETT 


OF  ALL  PLACES  in  the  world  to 

hold  a  blackout,  we  thought  Santa 
Fe,  N.  M.,  would  be  the  last. 

Six  thousand  miles  from  Japan,  and 
approximately  the  same  distance  from 
Berlin,  if  anyone  should  be  sitting 
cozy  it  should  be  the  average  citizen 
of  Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 

Nevertheless,  on  Sept.  12,  a  trial 
blackout  was  held  in  the  city.  We 
know  not  how  it  affected  the  citizens, 
but  we  do  know  that  the  Santa  Fe 
New  Mexican,  alert  to  every  oppor¬ 
tunity,  benefitted  in  an  advertising 
way.  In  addition,  the  paper  went  to 
town  editorially,  blacking  out  various 
stories  and  most  of  its  fifth  columns. 

A  shoe  store  advertised,  “Blackout 
Black  Suede.”  Goodman’s  Men’s  Store 
headed  its  copy  “BOMBED,”  and 
urged  citizens  to  take  the  blackout 
seriously.  The  New  Mexico  Power 
Company  said  in  large  space:  “A 
Blackout  Is  Serious  Business,”  and 
asked  automobile  drivers  to  drive 
carefully.  An  insurance  firm  said:  “Be 

iTHE  SANTA  FE  NEW  MEXICAN 

■S  r.TrS.'*-  — 't  - 

ll  Boat  Raklft  Cennan  Reply  to  Rooer\eit 


Instead  of  putting  indignant  copy  in 
the  papers  explaining  that  the  pickets 
weren’t  their  employes,  that  they 
treated  their  employes  fairly,  and  that 
everyone  was  satisfied,  the  Mullers 
turned  the  situation  over  to  Henry 
Mayers,  of  the  Mayers  Co.,  the  agency 


Our  Pickets  Arc  The  Nicest 
Bunch  of  STRANGERS 
We  Have  Ever  Met! 

iVfl#  a  MtiBer  Bra.  Empkyet  im  the  Bunch,  but  They're 
Just  ts  Couriecus  auJ  FrieuJJy  as  Our  Oua  Men  Are! 


Santa  Fe  blackout  edition. 

Wise,  Don’t  Let  the  Future  Be  Blacked 
Out,”  while  a  radio  firm,  using  the 
theme,  asked,  “Is  Your  Radio  Subject 
to  Blackouts?” 

On  each  page  of  the  paper  a  column, 
or  a  part  of  a  column,  was  run  in 
solid  black  or  solid  white  to  empha¬ 
size  the  blackout  theme. 

Perhaps  this  is  an  idea  for  papers 
nearer  the  sea  water  than  Santa  Fe. 

Good-Natured  Strike  Copy 

FROM  OUR  Los  Angeles  correspond¬ 
ent,  Ken  Taylor,  we  learn  that 
Muller  Bros.,  Hollywood,  Cal.,  service 
^tion,  is  one  organization  that  be¬ 
lieves  in  calling  on  the  advertising 
egency  for  help  when  labor  trouble 
pops  up,  instead  of  letting  the  attor¬ 
neys  write  the  ad  copy. 

Mullers  were  vulnerable  to  pickets 
on  three  points  last  week — efforts  had 
been  made  to  organize  their  own  em- 
iJoyes,  they  handle  a  brand  of  gasoline 
that  has  been  picketed  around  Los 
Angeles,  and  they  own  a  laundry 
where  organization  efforts  likewise 
have  been  under  way.  The  result  was 
«  line  of  some  50  AFL  pickets  in  front 
of  the  place  early  in  the  week. 


DECLARATION  OF  WAR 

GERMANY 
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managing  director  of  the  company, 
referred  briefly  to  the  local  situation 
as  regards  the  drug  business  in  Van¬ 
couver  and  district,  and  said  the  new 
plan  was  not  to  start  a  battle  with  the 
chain  stores,  but  to  place  the  inde- 
p>endent  druggists  in  a  position  where 
they  would  not  be  snowed  under. 
What  helped  the  independent  druggists 
helped  B.  C.  Drugs,  hence  his  com¬ 
pany  was  willing  to  organize  and 
finance  the  start  of  the  plan,  which 
would  involve  spending  about  $2,500. 

J.  Deeth,  sales  manager,  B.  C.  Drugs, 
and  in  charge  of  organization  of  the 
plan,  in  outlining  details  stated  the 
weekly  fee  per  druggist  would  be  $2. 
Manufacturers  would  pay  for  their 
space.  It  was  estimated  it  would  re¬ 
quire  $108  from  retailers  per  week  to 
finance  their  portion  of  space,  and 
from  80  signed  up  it  looked  as  though 
a  surplus  would  be  built  up. 

Verbal  Poetry  and  Passion 

IN  ALL  the  world  of  advertising 
there  is  no  one  who  has  a  more 


ADVERTISING  FOR  WAR  Verbal  Poetry  and  Passion 

This  full  page,  signed  by  the  Associated  IN  ALL  the  world  of  advertising 
Leagues  For  A  Declared  War,  appeared  in  there  is  no  one  who  has  a  more 
the  New  York  Times  Wednesday.  A  list  of  tender  regard  for  the  poetry  and  pas- 
74  signers  was  carried  at  the  left,  many  of  sion  of  words  than  the  writer  of  per- 
them  well-known  literary  people,  and  the  flune  copy. 


coupon  at  lower  right  asked  for  contribu¬ 
tions.  It  is  notable  in  that  it  is  perhaps  the 


Latest  gem  of  this  school  of  verbal 
aphrodisiac  is  the  following,  placed  by 


first  time  that  advertising  has  been  used  Lord  &  Taylor  in  New  York: 

to  demand  a  war.  “Five  o’clock  fire.  A  dress  of  jet 

- -  and  smoldering  perfume  .  .  .  ‘Tabu.’ 

.  ,  -1  .  1  “Excitement  at  cocktail  time.  After 

comment  ^  mail  phone,  or  personal  ^  ^ 

contact.  The  picket  line  began  dwin-  ^nd  practical,  a  new  you.  An  air  of 
dling  toward  the  end  of  the  week,  and  ,  i  t  ■  ^ 

•  u  ■  u  j  j  i  1  dabbling  m  mtrigue,  a  fascmatingly 

the  union  has  removed  a  sound  truck  ,  i  ii 

,  .  .  j  *  c  t  Tf  *1.  •  1  *  dangerous  -  to  -  know  look.  Elegance, 

which  was  used  at  first.  If  the  pickets  „it,  •  .  j  •  -  a  j 

.  .  .  j  ,  n  allure  m  your  dressing.  And  a  some- 

are  maintained,  however,  Mayers  will  .i  -  „  i  u  *  fu  ^  u  i. 

,  „  ...  c  .  J  .u  thing  else  about  you  that  he  won  t  be 

follow  the  first  ad  up  with  other  copy  i  . 

able  to  analyze  nor  resist — your  per- 
in  the  same  vein.  . _  „  t  • _ t  i.  _  . 


which  has  handled  the  account  for  25 
years. 

The  result  was  a  refreshing  80-inch 
ad  in  the  Hollywood  Citizen-News 
Sept.  18,  and  the  same  copy  in  50 
inches  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  the 
next  morning,  announcing  “Our 
Pickets  Are  the  Nicest  Bunch  of 
STRANGERS  We  Have  Ever  Met!” 
It  went  on  to  tell  customers  that  the 
pickets  were  just  as  courteous  as  their 
own  employes,  didn’t  bother  anybody, 
and  acted  like  perfect  gentlemen.  It 
noted  that  the  union  had  been  talking 
to  their  boys  without  success,  com¬ 
menting  that  “it  sort  of  hurts  us  to 
see  so  much  sales  resistance  on  our 
own  lot,”  and  ended  up  with  the 
promise  to  make  things  as  pleasant  as 
possible  for  them  as  long  as  they 
stayed  aroimd.  “We’re  arranging  com¬ 
fortable  seats  for  them  to  rest  in  .  .  . 
some  with  radios  handy,  and  some 
with  the  latest  magazines.  We’ll  also 
serve  them  sandwiches  and  drinks 
now  and  then,”  the  copy  stated.  Below 
the  signature  was  a  newly-coined 
slogan,  “Where  Even  the  Pickets 
Smile.” 

True  to  the  promise,  the  Mullers 
set  up  some  garden  furniture  under 
an  umbrella  the  next  day,  with  a  big 
sign  reading  “Picket  Heaven,”  and  a 
smaller  sign  reading  “They’re  strang¬ 
ers  to  us,  but  we  like  ’em.” 

And  business,  according  to  Mayers, 
instead  of  dropping  off  has  improved. 
Some  of  the  pickets  made  use  of  the 
oasis,  too,  although  picket  captains 
ordered  them  away  when  newspaper 
photographers  appeared.  Mayers  told 
EIditor  &  Publisher  he  had  never 
written  an  ad  in  his  25  years  on  the 
account  which  attracted  so  much  at¬ 
tention,  or  drew  so  much  favorable 


Discuss  Defense 
Phases  of  Advertising 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  22  —  Defense 


m  uie  :.a..ie  vein.  fume— ‘Tabu,’  making  of  each  moment 

Optometrists  Advertise  ®  flame.” 

/-.Tvr./-.ii/ri^rTOTc.T.e  •  Aiu  *  The  prices  followed,  but  who  cares? 

O^OMETRISTS  in  northern  Alberta  ^  king’s  ransom  would  be  cheap. 

have  now  jomed  together  in  regular 
co-operative  advertising  in  the  Ed¬ 
monton  Journal.  Not  only  are  the  DiSCUSS  DofonSG 
leading  establishments  in  this  pro-  1  71 J  • 

fession  in  the  city  of  Edmonton  rep-  x  UOSGS  Ot  ./^aVGrtlSing 
resented  in  this  co-operative  campaign,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  22  —  Defense 
but  members  of  the  Optometrists  phases  of  advertising  were  emphasized 
Association  in  the  adjoining  towns  at  the  convention  of  the  First  Adver- 
and  communities  also  participate  in  tising  Agency  Group  here.  Represen- 
this  campaign.  Each  of  the  optome-  tatives  of  advertising  agencies  in  10 
trists  occupies  uniform  space  of  one  cities  exchanged  ideas  on  how  the 
column  by  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  defense  efforts  will  affect  advertising 
the  copy  being  ruled  off  in  the  form  and  business  promotion  campaigns, 
of  a  business  card.  The  word  “Op-  Many  advertisers  said  they  are  pre- 
tometry”  appears  in  large  type  across  paring  to  conduct  educational  adver- 
the  top  of  the  three-column  advertise-  tising  campaigns  while  the  defense 
ment  and  a  block  of  editorial  copy  in  emergency  lasts. 

the  center  column  presents  some  in-  Graydon  Bower,  director  of  the 
teresting  fact  in  each  advertisement  trade  and  research  division  of  the 
in  connection  with  the  science  of  Marine  Midland  Banks,  advised  the 


optometry. 

Druggists'  Campaign 

WE  ALSO  learn  from  Canada  that 
80  independent  druggists  in  Van¬ 
couver,  B.  C.,  have  banded  together 
in  a  group  to  be  known  as  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Independent  Druggists  for  the 


advertising  men  to  follow  a  flexible 
plan  and  to  observe  closely  changing 
conditions. 

■ 

ShumakGr  NamGd 
National  Ad  MonagGr 

Detroit,  Sept.  23 — Appointment  of 


purpose  of  launching  a  weekly  adyer-  Shumaker  as  national  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  m  the  three  Van-  manager  was  announced  this 

couver  newspapers  each  week-end.  by  J.  H.  Barry,  general  manager 

Advertisements  will  cost  $400  per  ^^e  Detroit  Free  Press. 


week,  or  from  $1,600  to  $2,000  per 
month,  or  $20,800  per  year.  Manufac¬ 
turers  will  contribute  to  the  cost  by 


Shumaker  replaces  Paul  Mixter  who 
has  resigned  to  enter  another  field. 
Since  1931  Shumaker,  35,  has  been 


payment  for  actual  space  used.  The  automobile  advertising  manager.  This 
effort  has  been  organiz^  by  B  C.  ,^1  assumed  by  Harvey 

Drugs,  Ltd  and  will  be  handled  by  a  Mr.  Barry  said.  Shumaker 

?o3  committee  duly  ap-  has  been  with  the  Free  Press  23  years. 

The  campaign  was  officially  launched  eursttm 

at  a  meeting  in  the  Hotel  Vancouver,  NO  AuTO  SHO  vVS 
Sept.  7,  when  a  large  number  of  Van-  Because  of  national  defense  pro- 
couver,  Fraser  Valley  and  New  West-  duction  in  the  automobile  industry, 
minster  druggists  assembled  as  guests  there  will  be  no  New  York  or  Chicago 
of  B.  C.  Drugs,  Ltd.  T.  Braidwood,  automobile  show  this  year. 
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Lowen,  Agency  Job  Expert, 
Has  Placed  50,000  Persons 


IF  WALTER  A.  LOWEN  opened  his 
files  to  the  public,  you’d  be  surprised 
to  find  some  prominent  advertising 
men,  up  to  and 
including  the 
$50,000  a  year 
class,  registered 
at  his  New  York 
employment  of¬ 
fice.  Mr.  Lowen 
has  been  finding 
advertising  jobs 
for  men  and 
women  for  21 
years  and  he 
thinks  nothing  at 
all  of  getting  a 
call  for  a  copy¬ 
writer  at  $20,000 
The  $50,000  class 
over  the  21 -year 


/m 

{W 


Walter  A.  Lowen 


to  $25,000  annually, 
is  more  rare,  but 
period  he  hcis  placed  a  few. 

New  York,  of  course,  is  about  the 
only  place  where  Mr.  Lowen  could 
ply  his  trade.  This  is  the  home  of  the 
majority  of  the  advertising  agencies 
and  when  a  New  Yorker  loses  his  job 
he  doesn’t  have  to  leave  town  to  get  a 
fresh  job.  Mr.  Lowen  can  fix  him  up 
with  a  new  position  just  aroimd  the 
corner  and  there’ll  be  no  questions 
asked.  Besides,  there’s  no  disgrace  los¬ 
ing  a  job  in  advertising.  It’s  happened 
to  the  best  of  them,  and  many  times. 
When  a  big  account  changes  agencies, 
the  axe  often  falls  without  regard  to 
individual  merit. 


Placed  50,000  Partoas 

Mr.  Lowen  is  the  best  known  job 
getter  of  the  advertising  business.  He 
figures  he  and  his  assistants  have 
placed  more  than  50,000  men  and 
women  in  jobs  ranging  from  $12  a 
week  up,  and  the  majority  of  these 
were  in  advertising. 

He  has  three  assistants  who  inter¬ 
view  applicants  for  routine  jobs  in 
the  lower  incomes.  For  himself  he 
reserves  clients  who  have  held  adver¬ 
tising  jobs  paying  at  least  $50  a  week, 
and  $75  a  week  in  jobs  not  connected 
with  advertising. 

Placing  copywriters  is  his  specialty 
and  most  of  his  own  placements  are  in 
this  branch  of  the  business.  This  is 
very  much  to  his  liking,  as  he  was 
once  a  copywriter  himself  and  prides 
himself  on  his  ability  to  analyze  an 
applicant’s  work  samples.  He  has 
also  contributed  articles  on  advertis¬ 
ing  to  the  trade  papers  and  considers 
himself  a  trained  journalist,  having 
graduated  from  the  Columbia  School 
of  Journalism  in  New  York.  One  of 
his  avocations  is  finding  jobs  for  grad¬ 
uates  of  the  Pulitzer  school. 

Mr.  Lowen’s  office  is  in  the  Graybar 
Building  on  Lexington  Avenue,  under 
the  same  roof  as  J.  Walter  Thompson 
and  Erwin,  Wasey,  two  of  the  big 
agencies,  and  just  across  the  street 
from  the  Chrysler  Building,  where 
there  are  several  others. 

There  is  nothing  pretentious  about 
his  place  of  business.  One  room  is 
given  over  to  benches  and  tables  and 
desks  where  the  small  fry  can  fill  out 
applications  and  wait  hopefully  for  a 
few  minutes  with  one  of  Mr.  Lowen’s 
assistants.  No  magazines  are  available 


His  New  York  Employment  Agency  Finds 


Openings  Paying  from 
To  $50,000  a  Year 
By  R.  M.  DOBIE 

to  help  while  away  the  time,  but 
there’s  a  liberal  supply  of  reprints  of 
one  of  his  trade  press  articles  and 
jackets  of  his  recent  book,  “How  To 
Get  a  Job  and  Win  Success  in  Adver¬ 
tising,”  written  in  collaboration  with 
Lillian  Eichler  Watson,  the  woman 
copywriter  who  originated  the  “Book 
of  Etiquette.”  Mr.  Lowen  reports  that 
his  book  is  selling  very  well. 

Applicants  whose  past  salaries  meet 
the  requirements  are  ushered  through 
this  main  waiting  room  into  a  smaller 
one  which  connects  with  Mr.  Lowen’s 
office.  Here  they  await  the  appointed 
hour  in  an  atmosphere  that  has  some 
of  the  tension  of  a  dentist’s  or  doctor’s 
office.  Also,  the  applicants  are  liable 
to  experience  among  themselves  the 
same  mutual  curiosity  as  fellow 
patients  in  a  waiting  room.  There  is 
little  conversation  here,  unemployment 
being  no  more  pleasant  a  subject  than 
a  toothache  or  a  disease. 

7Sy,  of  Clients  Employed 
Unemployment,  however,  is  not,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Lowen,  his  chief  con¬ 
cern.  He  reports  that  75%  of  the 
clients  on  his  list  are  employed.  But 
those  who  cool  their  heels  in  the 
waiting  room  on  the  three  mornings 
when  he  interviews  obviously  have 
some  time  on  their  hands  or  they 
wouldn’t  be  there. 

Mr.  Lowen  sits  in  a  rather  small 


$12  a  Week 


office.  The  first  thing  you  notice, 
after  seeing  that  he  is  a  middle  aged 
man  with  a  New  Yorker’s  complexion 
and  the  posture  of  a  man  who  spends 
most  of  his  time  at  a  desk,  are  the 
telephones  on  his  desk.  They  are  not 
ordinary  telephones,  but  have  bulky 
attachments  on  the  speakers,  shaped 
something  like  a  bow  tie. 

Almost  immediately  the  telephone 
rings  and  you  see  what  the  attach¬ 
ments  are  for.  They  are  silencers  or 
mufflers,  and  enable  one  to  talk  into 
the  mouthpiece  without  being  under¬ 
stood  by  others  in  the  room. 

Mr.  Lowen,  when  he  isn’t  answering 
phones,  seems  to  enjoy  talking  and  he 
gives  the  impression  of  being  inter¬ 
ested  in  his  work.  “Not  everyone  who 
comes  in  here  gets  a  job,”  he  says, 
“but  the  least  we  try  to  do  is  put 
an  applicant  on  the  right  track  and 
send  him  away  with  some  kind  of 
encouragement.” 

He  seems  a  bit  impatient,  however, 
with  registrants  who  constantly  tele¬ 
phone  to  find  if  a  joD  has  been  found 
for  them.  “We  could  do  so  much 
more  for  them  if  they  left  us  alone 
for  a  few  days,”  he  says,  between 
calls,  in  a  tired  voice. 

When  a  job  is  found,  the  selected 
applicants  are  summoned  to  Mr. 
Lowen’s  or  his  assistants’  desks  by 
telephones  or  form  mailing  cards.  If 


25  STATES  TO  OBSERVE  THANKSGIVING  NOV.  20 

THANKSGIVING,  1941,  will  be  celebrated  in  25  states  on  Nov.  20  and  in 
16  states  on  Nov.  27,  according  to  a  poll  of  governors  made  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  National  Advertisers.  The  seven  remaining  states  are  imdecided  or 
not  as  yet  heard  from.  The  governors  of  the  following  states  have  announced 
that  they  will  follow  President  Roosevelt  and  designate  the  earlier  date: 
Alabama,  California,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentucky, 
Louisiana,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  New  Jersey,  New 
Mexico,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Rhode  Island,  Utah,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Washington,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  Wyoming.  Thanksgiving  will 
be  celebrated  on  the  traditional  date  Nov.  27,  in  the  following  states:  Arizona, 
Arkansas,  Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Montana,  Nebraska, 
New  Hampshire,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina, 
South  Dakota,  Tennessee.  States  which  are  undecided  or  have  not  replied 
are:  Idaho,  Michigan,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Nevada,  Texas  and  Vermont. 

SNPA  MEETING  CHANGED  FROM  SPRING  TO  FALL 

MEMBERS  of  the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  have  voted 
to  hold  future  annual  conventions  in  the  fall  instead  of  during  the  spring 
as  heretofore.  This  means  that  the  convention  of  1942  will  not  be  held  in  the 
month  of  May  but  some  time  during  the  latter  part  of  September  or  early 
October.  The  time  and  place  will  be  determined  by  the  board  at  its  mid¬ 
winter  meeting  in  Atlanta  in  January,  1942.  The  directors  who  served  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  with  the  recent  convention  recommended  a  change  on 
the  grounds  that  it  conflicted  with  a  number  of  conventions  held  during  the 
spring,  among  them  American  Society  of  Newpaper  Elditors,  the  Associated 
Press,  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  and  state  associations. 
The  new  board  at  its  first  meeting  following  the  convention  favored  the 
change  and  put  it  to  a  vote  of  the  membership. 

NLRB  HEARING  FOR  BIRMINGHAM  POST  STRIKE 

THE  National  Labor  Relations  Board  was  to  hold  a  hearing  Thursday,  Sept.  25, 
in  Birmingham,  to  decide  whether  it  should  hold  an  election  to  determine 
the  bargaining  agent  for  the  Birmingham  Post,  Scripps-Howard  newspaper, 
which  suspended  publication  Sept.  6  following  a  Birmingham  Newspaper 
Guild  strike.  Regional  Director  Robert  Frazier  of  the  NLRB  at  the  last 
minute  announced  postponement  until  further  notice  of  the  hearing.  The 
guild  reportedly  asked  for  the  postponement  charging  that  the  Alabama 
Newspaper  Employees,  Inc.,  which  had  asked  for  the  hearing,  is  a  company 
dominated  union. 


a  registrant  is  employed  and  the 
Lowen  office  wishes  to  telephone  him 
at  his  place  of  business,  great  care  is 
taken  not  to  mention  the  name  of 
Lowen  to  any  secretary  or  other  party  i 
in  the  applicant’s  office.  Mr.  Lowen  u  > 
well  known  in  the  agency  field  and  it  ! 
is  not  comforting  to  an  employer  to  ► 
know  that  one  of  his  employes  is  con¬ 
sorting  with  one  of  the  best  job 
getters  in  town.  Of  course,  the  sam* 
employer  might  himself  be  dickering 
with  Mr.  Lowen.  either  in  his  own 
behalf  or  in  search  of  new  talent. 
iNtinass  Is  Good 

Mr.  Lowen  reports  that  business  u  ^ 
very  good  for  him,  better  than  it  hat 
ever  been  before,  pre-depression  days 
included.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was 
during  the  depression  that  Mr.  Lowen 
says  he  made  friends  with  many  of  the 
big  advertising  names  that  are  still 
his  customers.  Many  a  big  shot  was 
out  of  work  in  those  days  and  pani; 
up  to  see  Mr.  Lowen. 

“I  did  everything  I  could  for  them 
in  those  days,”  he  explains,  “and  now 
I'm  cashing  in  on  the  good  will  I 
created.” 

Business  is  good  for  him  because  he 
has  more  jobs  to  fill,  newly  created 
jobs,  and  he  takes  this  as  a  sign  that 
advertising  is  increasing  its  activity, 
priorities,  shortages,  and  government 
investigations  notwithstanding.  The 
jobs  he  has  to  fill  are  of  all  types,  so 
he  sees  the  increased  advertising  activ¬ 
ity  as  being  of  a  general  nature,  and 
not  in  any  one  particular  medium. 

The  draft  has  not  hit  many  of  the 
persons  he  interviews  since  most  of  1 
these  are  over  the  age  limit.  The  1 
younger  men  of  draft  age  are  usually  ! 
interviewed  by  one  of  his  assistant^  I 
Miss  Lee,  who  reports  that  before  the  j 
28  age  limit  became  effective,  about  1 
20%  of  the  calls  she  received  were  ' 
directly  the  result  of  military  con-  [ 
scription.  Since  men  of  28  have  been  j 
exempted,  however,  this  figure  has  ; 
dropped  to  10%. 

Three  Days  of  Interviewing  I 

Mr.  Lowen  spends  three  days  of 
every  week  interviewing  jobseekers. 
He  figures  he  has  interviewed  200,000 
applicants  in  all.  The  rest  of  the  time 
he  is  contacting  the  agencies,  finding 
what  type  of  men  or  women  they  are 
looking  for,  keeping  in  touch  with  the 
personnel  directors  who  have  the 
choice  of  calling  him  when  they  have 
an  opening  to  fill.  He  also  takes  con¬ 
siderable  time  analyzing  copy  and 
writing  promotional  letters  to  agency 
executives  in  behalf  of  those  of  his 
clients  who  have  exceptional  qualifi¬ 
cations.  He  calls  this  “sponsoring”  t 
prospect. 

Mr.  Lowen  says  he  assumes  that 
every  applicant  knows  enough  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  neat  appearance.  He  contends 
that  the  immaculate  man  has  a  bet¬ 
ter  change  of  landing  a  job  than  one 
who  isn’t,  but  he  points  out  that  you 
can  be  just  as  neat  in  a  Bond  suit  as 
an  ensemble  from  Brooks  Brothers. 
“I’m  more  interested  in  character  than  - 
anything  else,”  he  says. 

He  gets  quite  a  few  requests  for  men 
or  women  with  newspaper  experience 
and  considers  this  kind  of  badeground 
very  helpful  for  most  advertising  jobs. 
“A  knowledge  of  people  is  essentid  in 
advertising,”  he  says,  “and  a  good 
reporter  knows  people.”  Some  time 
ago  he  got  a  newspaperman  a  job  on 
a  paper  in  China. 

In  his  youth  Mr.  Lowen  spent  a  ; 
summer  doing  odd  reportorial  jobs  for 
a  Brooklyn  newspaper  and  he  likes  to  , 
recall  that  years  later  the  publisher 
of  the  paper  came  in  to  ask  him  for  a 
job. 

Mr.  Lowen  was  graduated  from 
Columbia  into  the  first  World  War  • 
(Continued  on  page  20) 
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L.  H.  Brown  Urges  Industry 
To  Use  Local  Ads  During  Crisis 


I  Johns -jfianbillp  Journal 


Minutes  Count  in  Building 
Defense  Against  Modern  War 


An  tmperor 
With  an  Itiea 


Mlnutei 

Count 

!n 


Johns-Manville  President  Soys  Many  Defense 
Problems  Can  Be  Solved  by  Using 
Newspapers  in  Plant  Towns 


J>M  FAMILY  ALBUM 

Mr.  Brown  echoes  the  opinion,  well  newcomer  who  asked  so  many  ques-  - 

circulated  by  now,  that  industries  tions. 

whose  peace  time  production  is  cur-  Mr.  Brown  then  hired  a  trained 
tailed  by  defense  priorities  should  psychologist  to  mingle  with  the  em-  jflM  /  _ 

continue  to  advertise.  ployes  and  write  reports  on  what  he  ~ 

“It  has  been  pretty  well  demon-  heard.  This  too  fell  short  of  the  re-  UZ-TI. 

strated  by  now  what  happens  to  a  suits  wanted.  Success  was  finally 

company  that  stops  advertising,”  he  achieved  by  conducting  a  sort  of  Gal-  r— t« 

said.  poll  among  the  workers,  asking 

His  opinions  on  the  future  of  the  them  to  answer  a  list  of  questions,  " 

second  type  of  institutional  advertis-  with  no  necessity  of  signing  their  T  '5 

aaihes  and  vk 

name  to  anything.  al  i 

I - 1  e  A  X  j  ij  Tha  17  company  pi 

-  ads  are  designed  t< 

When  the  results  of  the  poll  were  tween  employ 

finally  tabulated,  Mr.  Brown  and  his 
associates  were  shocked  at  some  of  perience  finally  s] 
the  distorted  ideas  the  workers  had  tain  improved  ri 
about  their  company.  For  example,  standing  between 
one  question  asked  was  what  per-  ploye,  consistent 
centage  Johns-Manville  made  of  a  and  year  out,  w; 
dollar  of  sales.  Less  than  25%  of  the  With  this  lesson 
employes  who  answered  had  even  a  Manville  put  the 
general  idea  of  this  percentage.  relations  campai^ 

Today,  Mr.  Brown  reports  that  as  basis  and  they  have  been  running 
a  result  of  the  company’s  industrial  consistently  in  plant  towns  ever  since, 
relations  advertising,  the  percentage  The  present  format  of  the  ads  has 
of  employes  who  have  an  accurate  been  changed  so  that  each  one  looks 
conception  of  the  dollar  breakdown  like  the  front  page  of  a  newspaper, 
has  increased  almost  three-fold,  to  Several  stories,  along  with  cartoons 
well  over  60%.  and  a  cut  or  two,  appear  in  each  ad. 

The  poll  showed  the  company  the  Copy  is  run  regularly  and  generally 
misunderstanding  that  had  to  be  cor-  in  the  same  position  so  that  Johns- 
rected.  To  do  this  the  company  turned  Manville  workers  and  the  town  folk 
to  the  local  newspaper  and  began  a  know  where  to  find  plant  news, 
campaign  unique  in  industrial  ad-  One  of  the  recent  ads  carries  a  brief 
vertising.  The  company  felt  that  to  news  story,  reporting  that  the  com- 
get  across  its  message  to  employes  and  pany,  during  the  first  six  months  of 
town  folk  alike,  it  must  get  away  from  1941  paid  taxes  three  times  as  high 
the  stereotyped,  formal,  and  dull  style  as  for  the  first  half  of  1940. 
which  was  apparent  in  much  of  the  Measured  in  dollars,  the  revenue 

general  institutional  copy  of  that  day.  that  newspapers  get  from  these  local 
A  well  known  cartoonist,  Don  Herold,  ads  is  very  small.  Many  of  the  papers 
was  hired  to  illustrate  the  ads  with  are  weeklies,  and  there  are  only  17 
comical  cartoons  and  to  produce  fresh.  Johns-Manville  plants, 
familiar  copy.  But  it  is  the  idea  behind  the  cam- 

The  general  format  for  most  of  these  paign,  and  not  the  volume,  that  Mr. 

first  ads  was  built  around  an  im-  Brown  feels  both  advertisers  and 
aginary  letter  written  by  “George  newspapers  should  study. 

Citizen”  to  the  Johns-Manville  plant  .  .  .  ...  ,,  , 

m  such  and  such  town,  asking  such  ,  ,  ,  , 

questions  as:  “Why  wouldn’t  it  be  “  industry  m  general  took  up  this 
better  after  all,  if  every  worker  were  advertising  and  decided  to 

his  own  capitalist?”,  or  “Help  me  get  ^5®.  Pa>d  space  in  newspapers  to  ex- 
straight  on  this  capital  and  labor  P^^m  their  local  operation  problems 
thing.  What  is  their  relationship?”,  to  their  workers,  then,  Mr  Brovm 
or  “I  see  trains  coming  into  your  plant  ^olioves,  harness  in  general  would 
and  trains  going  out,  and  I’ve  often  improve.  Defense  production  would 
wondered  where  they  come  from,  stepped  up.  Labor  troubles  cut 
where  they  go,  and  what  they  carry.”  to  a  minimum. 

Aiisw«r*d  with  Adv«rtisem*iits  ^nd,  with  industries  all  over  the 

„  ,  ..  j  MU  country  using  newspapers  for  local 

Each  question  w^  answered  with  institutional  copy,  the  total  revenue 
a  newspaper  ad.  -^e  last  question,  considerable  to  news- 

for  instance,  brought  a  long  reply,  nublishers 

giving  interesting  details  about  the  ^  ^  ^  ,  u  n  • 

company’s  transportation  facilities,  „  Currently,  Johns-Manville  is  using 
cleverly  illustrated  with  drawings  of  newspapers  in  plant  toyms  to  help 
trains  and  locomotives,  with  each  folve  current  problems  brought  on 
train  describing  its  freight  and  des-  by  the  tremendo^  increases  in  wages 
tination  workers.  To  the  many  new 

The  ads  were  well  received.  They  workers  who  have  joined  the  Johns- 
were  extended  to  newspapers  in  other  Manville  ranks,  the  company  is  taking 
made  by  the  press  in  presenting  this  First  problem  was  to  determine  plant  locations  and  to  newspapers  in  the  same  attitude  as  toward  the  vet- 
^ry,  but  It  has  been  my  feeling  that  what  the  employes  and  town  folk  towns  adjacent  to  plants.  Recalling  terans.  Although  a  large  number 
fte  cress  should  not  be  expected  to  thought  about  Johns-Manville.  Mr.  this  initial  success  Mr.  Brown  re-  these  new  workers  will  probably 
*  the  job  without  every  possible  aid  Brown  tackled  this  problem  person-  members  that  at  that  time  he  and  have  to  be  laid  off  following  the  war, 
trom  industry  itself.  Certainly  it  is  ally.  He  discarded  his  business  suit  his  associates  thought  that  a  series  Mr.  Brown  thinks  it  worthwhile  to 
vitally  important  to  the  future  of  our  for  the  overalls  of  a  laborer  and  went  of  ads  on  each  of  the  knotty  problems  educate  them  to  the  company’s  poli- 
^erican  system  that  full  publicity  out  to  rub  elbows  with  the  workers.  But  effecting  employer  and  employe  would  cies.  And  he  is  doing  this  in  the  same 
^  given  to  the  achievements  now  without  success.  Either  he  was  rec-  clear  up  the  situation  once  and  for  oM  way,  through  consistent  news¬ 
being  made  under  free  industrial  en-  ognized  as  a  company  executive  or  all.  paper  advertising, 

terprise.”  the  workers  were  suspicious  of  this  He  acknowledges  his  error.  Ex-  (Continued  on  page  22) 
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Test  Campaign  on  Luckies 
Breaks  In  N.  Y.  Papers 

Copy  Features  First  Use  of  AP  Wirephoto 
/  In  Commercial  Ads  .  .  .  Campaign 
May  Be  Extended 


AMERICAN  TOBACCO  CO.  launched 
a  test  campaign  on  Lucky  Strike  in 
New  York  City  newspapers  this  week. 
The  ads,  running  in  the  nine  news¬ 
papers  that  carry  Associated  Press 
news,  are  the  first  ever  to  use  Wire- 
photo  in  a  commercial  advertisement. 

Lucky  Strike  has  not  been  adver¬ 
tised  nationally  in  newspapers  since 
1938.  However,  if  the  New  York  cam- 


eotmts  T 


newspaper  copy  running  in  39  news¬ 
papers  in  the  New  York  metropolitan 
area.  The  ads,  featuring  the  “12% 
less  nicotine”  message,  ran  twice 
weekly  for  10  weeks  but  were  not 
extended  into  a  national  campaign. 

In  1931,  its  peak  year  as  a  news¬ 
paper  advertiser,  American  Tobacco 
spent  $10,880,566  in  newspapers  and 
sold  some  45  billion  cigarettes.  From 
1931  to  1937  its  newspaper  budget  fell 
off  some  $8,700,000.  In  this  same  pe¬ 
riod  Luckies’  sales  dropped  from  45 
billion  to  38  billion,  the  only  major 
brand  to  register  a  decrease. 

In  1940  American  spent  some  $600,- 
000  for  Luckies  in  newspapers,  and 
about  $1,837,833  in  chain  radio.  Amer¬ 


ican  now  has  three  network  programs. 
Information  Please,  Hit  Parade,  and 
Kay  Kyser. 

Currently,  Luckies  are  reported  to 
be  in  second  place  in  sales,  miming 
a  close  second  to  Camels.  The  order 
after  Luckies  is  said  to  be  Chester¬ 
field.  Philip  Morris,  and  Old  Gold. 

“The  whole  basis  for  utilization  of 
Wirephoto  facilities  in  this  way,”  said 
Kent  Cooper,  General  Manager  of  the 
AP,  “was  to  further  getting  this  ad¬ 
vertising  into  the  newspapers.  The 
campaign  would  not  have  gone  into 
newspapers  at  all  without  the  use  of 
Wirephoto.  It  was  the  first  time  Wire¬ 
photo  has  aided  member  papers  in  this 
way.” 

■ 

P.  A.  NAMES  NEWTON 

William  Newton,  for  20  years  a 
salesman  in  New  York  for  Wide  World 
Photos,  was  appointed  sales  manager 
of  salvaged  pictures  by  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Inc.,  Sept.  25.  Mr.  Newton  re¬ 
mained  with  Wide  World  when  it  was 
recently  acquired  by  P.A.  In  his 
new  post  he  will  be  in  charge  of  a 
staff  handling  salvaged  photos  and 
seeking  markets  for  them. 


Lugmes  Pay  2?/^  More! 


AP  Develops  Smaller 
Portable  Wirephoto 


paign  proves  successful,  the  ads  will 
be  extended  to  newspapers  in  other 
cities,  with  the  probability  that  it 
will  develop  into  a  national  drive. 

Since  Wirephoto  is  an  exclusive 
transmission  process  of  the  Associated 
Press,  non-AP  papers  in  other  cities 
than  New  York  will  not  be  able  to 
carry  the  Lucky  Strike  copy,  unless 
special  permission  is  granted  by  the 
newspaper  that  carries  the  AP  fran¬ 
chise. 

A  lO'Weck  Campaign 

Lord  &  Thomas,  the  agency  for 
Luckies,  said  this  week  that  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  how  non-AP  papers  would  get 
the  copy  would  be  worked  out  if  and 
when  it  was  decided  to  extend  the 
campaign.  The  ads  in  New  York, 
measuring  1,500  lines,  will  mn  twice  a 
week  for  10  weeks.  American  Tobacco 
said  this  week  that  the  decision  on 
whether  to  extend  the  campaign  might 
not  be  made  until  the  end  of  the  10- 
week  period. 

George  Washington  Hill,  Jr.,  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  advertising  at 
American  Tobacco,  said  that  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  campaign  was  to  test  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Wirephoto  copy 
angle  and  that  a  check  on  Lucky 
Strike  sales  would  probably  be  made 
at  the  end  of  the  10-week  period.  Mr. 
Hill  said  that  the  Wirephoto  idea  came 
from  Lord  &  Thomas. 

■nie  wirephoto  picture  used  in  the 
ad  comes  from  Danville,  Va.,  and 
shows  the  opening  day  of  the  tobacco 
auction.  It  was  transmitted  to  New 
York  and  then  mats  were  sent  to  the 
local  newspapers.  Copy  says  that 
Luckies  pay  27%  more  than  the  aver¬ 
age  market  price  on  tobacco. 

Since  1938,  American  Tobacco’s  an¬ 
swer  to  constant  queries  as  to  when 
Luckies  might  come  back  into  news¬ 
papers  nationally  has  been  that  it 
would  return  when  a  suitable  news¬ 
paper  copy  theme  were  found.  TTie 
Wirephoto  angle,  stressing  the  timeli¬ 
ness  of  the  tobacco  auctions,  is  said  to 
be  the  tie-up  that  American  has  been 
waiting  for. 

In  1940  Luckies  were  advertised  in 


THE  Associated  Press  Laboratory, 

after  two  years  of  research,  has 
just  completed  a  new,  greatly-im¬ 
proved  portable 
Wirephoto  trans¬ 
mitter  which  fits 
into  one  case, 
weighs  only  65 
pounds  and  dis¬ 
patches  regular 
7x9  pictures. 

“The  new  ma¬ 
chine,”  AP’s 
Chief  Engineer 
H.  M.  Biele  said, 

“employs  a  new 
photo  cell,  de¬ 
veloped  in  our  h.  M.  Biele 
laboratory,  which 

enhances  the  fidelity  of  a  picture, 
increases  the  scanning  power  and 
turns  out  a  negative  of  higher  and 
better  detail.  Of  course,  this  all 
means  picture  copy  that  needs  less 
retouching.” 

Carried  Lika  Svitcasc 

The  new  portable,  he  added,  is  more 
efficient,  easier  to  operate  and  more 
compact  than  the  present  one.  It 
is  so  constructed  that  pictures  can 
be  placed  on  the  cylinder  much  fas¬ 
ter,  thus  saving  many  valuable  min¬ 
utes.  Made  of  duraluminum  and  with 
chromium  trimmings,  the  new  ma¬ 
chine  fits  easily  on  the  seat  of  an 
automobile  and  can  be  carried  as 
conveniently  as  a  well-packed  suit¬ 
case. 

The  suitcase  is  fitted  to  attach  by 


a  coil  to  any  telephone  box.  It  is 
then  plugged  in,  like  a  radio,  to  any 
convenient  electric  outlet.  After  the 
transmitter  tubes  are  warmed  up,  the 
photo  to  be  sent,  which  is  automatic¬ 
ally  loaded  upon  a  revolving  cylinder 
inside  the  suitcase,  is  ready. 

An  ordinary  phone  call  is  put 
through  to  the  person  or  office  want¬ 
ing  the  photo.  The  suitcase  is  switched 
on,  and  the  picture,  in  electrical  im¬ 
pulses,  goes  over  the  wire  to  the  re¬ 
ceiving  number,  where  a  similar  ap¬ 
paratus  puts  K  back  on  photographic 
film. 

Lens  Magnifies  Current 

The  new  transmitter  is  only  half 
as  large,  half  as  heavy  as  the  previous 
Wirephoto  portable.  The  present  port¬ 
able  requires  two  cases  and  weighs 
105  pounds.  The  new  transmitter’s 
7x9  size,  instead  of  4x5,  makes 
clearer  photos  and  does  away  with 
the  necessity  of  a  magnifying  glass 
when  retouching  is  desired. 

Battery  or  regular  current  can  be 
used  to  run  the  new  portable.  The 
lamp  which  furnished  the  beam  of 
light  to  scan  the  photograph  consumes 
only  3%  watts,  against  20  watts  used 
previously. 

Around  this  fact  centers  the  great 
reduction  in  weight.  The  little  lamp 
is  able  to  do  the  work  of  a  big  one 
because  of  a  new  electrical  lens  which 
the  AP  announced  a  year  ago.  This 
lens  does  for  electrical  picture  cur¬ 
rent  what  a  glass  lens  does  in  con¬ 
centrating  and  magnifying  light.  It 


AP's  new  portable 
Wirephoto  transmit¬ 
ter,  which  weighs  65 
pounds  and  fits  into 
one  case,  being  test¬ 
ed  by  Charles  W. 
Hubley,  a  member  of 
AP  Laboratory  staff 
which  developed  im¬ 
proved  device. 


changes  all  the  slight  differences  in 
color  of  a  black  and  white  photo  into 
distinctly  different  degrees  of  elec- 
trical  current,  and  reproduces  them 
faithfully. 

In  the  old  transmitter,  the  motor 
had  to  be  stopped  for  each  picture 
change,  and  then  be  cranked  to  start 
anew.  That  motor  ran  at  1500  revo¬ 
lutions  per  minute.  In  the  new  ma-  ; 
chine  the  motor  runs  only  100  r.pjn.  ; 
and  doesn’t  have  to  be  stopped.  The 
saving  is  two  or  three  minutes  per 
picture  change,  according  to  the  AP, 
Biele  said  production  on  the  new 
portable  would  be  started  soon.  m 
Wirephoto’s  first  portable  was  used  ^ 
in  Hooded  Pittsburgh  in  1936.  There 
are  now  35  of  them  in  the  U.  S.,  Can¬ 
ada  and  Mexico,  supplementing  the 
20,000  miles  of  leased  wires  which  the 
AP  uses  to  serve  128  newspapers  with 
Wirephoto. 

■ 

Newspaper  Boys 
Aiding  Sale 
Of  Defense  Stamps 

Thousands  of  Carriers  Are 
Selling  Stamps  to  Their 
Subscribers 

Thousands  of  newspaper  carrier* 
throughout  the  country  are  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  Defense  Savings 
Program,  Editor  &  Publisher  was 
told  this  week  by  Harry  Gusack  of 
the  Defense  Savings  Staff. 

Many  newspapers  have  started  spe¬ 
cial  promotions  to  enhance  interest 
in  Defense  Savings  Bonds  and  Stamps 
through  their  circulation  departments 
and  newsboy  carriers,  he  said.  “The 
promotions  have  a  three-fold  purpose; 

“1.  To  aid  the  Government’s  De-  '■ 
fense  Savings  Program. 

“2.  To  teach  the  young  carrier*  I 
thrift,  and  encourage  them  to  save 
for  purchase  of  a  Defense  Bond. 

“3.  To  increase  circulation  and  at 
the  same  time  stimulate  interest 
among  subscribers  in  Defense  Bonds 
and  Stamps. 

“The  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin 
has  formed  a  Defense  Stamp  Salesmen 
Club  of  its  carrier  boys  by  purchas¬ 
ing  $10,000  worth  of  Defense  Savings 
Stamps,  which  the  youngsters  are 
selling  to  subscribers  on  their  news¬ 
paper  routes.  'The  plan  is  meeting 
with  great  success. 

“The  Los  Angeles  Examiner  organ¬ 
ized  its  2,000  carriers  into  a  Soldieis 
for  Security  Club.  According  to  the 
Examiner,  these  young  salesmen  are 
calling  on  more  than  20,000  homes  in 
Southern  California  each  day  with  the 
Defense  Savings  Bond  and  Stamp 
message.  The  boys  receive  a  25-cent 
Savings  Stamp  for  each  new  subscrip¬ 
tion  obtained. 

“The  Houston  (Tex.)  Post  set  up  a 
National  Defense  Club  composed  of 
their  carriers.  Each  carrier  received  ' 
a  25-cent  Defense  Savings  Stamp  in 
an  album,  and  gets  an  additional 
25-cent  stamp  for  each  subscription 
obtained. 

“The  Philadelphia  Evening  Public 
Ledger  launched  a  similar  program 
for  its  1,500  carriers,  and  the  De* 
Moines  Register-Tribune  has  done  the 
same  for  its  carrier  force  of  4.500. 
Another  newspaper  conducting  a  car¬ 
rier  canvass  is  the  Statesville  (N.  C.) 
Record.  Indications  are  that  many 
other  newspapers  are  about  to  launch 
circulation  programs  similar  to  the 
above  mentioned  papers.” 

Other  papers  giving  defense  stamps 
to  carriers  include;  Son  Francisco 
Call-Bulletin,  Oakland  Tribune,  Port¬ 
land  Oregonian,  and  the  Harrisburg 
(Pa.)  Telegraph. 
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■iT _ -  I ■  MM  j-M  Mil  TXTama  _ .1,^*"*  ‘•’•s  subclassification,  tabling  instructions  by  Mr.  Cowles  to 

NeWSpapGTS  were  Vjn  lop  station  managers  ^  reject  »»  con. 

“in  1938  to  $4,163,000  in  1940.  The  news-  tracts  for  beer  advertising  was  placed 

m  Q  X  _ __  _  *  I  paper  expenditures  also  declined  consistently,  in  evidence.  The  witness  explained 

In  rj  I  ■infMCl^  C.  .alflRR^R  m  non  $1,155,000  in  that  it  had  been  the  policy  of  the 

114  ^  XXX  1939  and  $1,114,000  m  1940.  In  percentage  Reoistcr  and  Tribune  to  SDum  adver- 

newspapers  increasetl  from  26  to  27%.  The  rtcgistcr  ana  I  noune  to  spum  aover 

,  ^  magazines  also  dropped  from  $2,030,000  in  tisements  of  liquor  or  beer. 

Study#  Covering'  3-Year  Period  to  $1,924,000  in  1940,  however,  showing  Significance  was  attached  to  the  fact 

.an  mcre^ed  percentage  from  36  to  46%.  In  that  Cowles  recognized  that  the  in- 

Ending  in  1940#  Reveals  Increases  from  $T.io%oorin^^938%r$49^^^^^^  dividual  newspaper  -  radio  operator 

or  from  20  to  12%.  lacked  bargaining  influence  which 

Made  in  Auto  Field  Trucks  and  Tractors:  In  this  sub-  brought  to  bear  by  a  corn- 

classification  there  was  a  total  of  $3,-  ^mation  of  such  enterprises.  To  at- 

sjEWSPAPERS  led  other  media  in  000  to  $19,037,000  in  totals  spent  for  ?10,000  appropriation  in  1938.  This 
eight  .main  linage  classifications  out  liquor  advertising.  The  newspaper  increased  steadily  until  1940  when  the  CittI 

of  23  in  amount  of  money  received  amount  increased  slightly  from  1938  #  Ssting  formation  of  “a  quiet  associf- 

from  national  advertisers  over  a  three-  to  1939,  but  picked  up  considerably  in  P‘'oportion  of  this  total  also  increased  8es‘  ng  tormation  ot  a  quiet  assoc  a 

year  period,  ending  in  1940,  according  1940.  The  1940  figure  of  $12,745 000  $821,000  in  1938  to  $1,-  ®  t ^ 

to  a  study  published  recently  by  A.  being  about  two  and  a  quarter  million  166-000  1040.  The  percentage  in-  and  Trihun#.  Uo  tn 

F.  Hall,  national  advertising  manager  h^hor  than  the  1938  total.  In  per-  act  jointly  in  mdfo  L^frTwhere  'onr 

it”’nrare\Vj3fr«g“js"pub-  r‘tr8,%"n  T  til^e  ”peS  £om%UuS  i^  Z e  eSctreTan  thT  I  n'  7'l 

lished  annually  by  the  Bureau  of  Ad-  Magazines  declined  from  $6,647,000  to  1040-  This  percentage  changed  from  ‘  of  any  one  of 

JJtising,  ANPA,  including  expendi-  $6,142,000  in  1939,  but  picked  up  to  .[o  39%  Chain  radio  was  a  neg-  °  Hill  a-jS  that  the 

tures  in  newspapers,  Cham  radio,  mag-  $6,290,000  in  1940.  The  percentage  in  _ _ _  tressed  bv  Cowles  seemed  tthim  to 


azines,  and  farm  journals. 


The  best  showing  made  by  news-  1938. 

^TOrtising^was  in  new  and  used  pas-  has  been  quite  a  noticeable  “faiiili^' off.  ‘The  showed  increases  in  total  appropria-  advantages  not  available  to  ste- 

rare  where  the  increase  un  to  $1,870,000  in  1938  to  $1,796,-  tions  for  the  three-year  period.  Gains  operation  by,  for  instance,  a  de- 

c  CO  *  cot"  rvf  *1,0  "*  The  newspaper  total  dropped  from  $651  000  in  1938  to  SI  062  000  in  partment  store. 

1940  was  from  52  to  62%  of  the  total  f  ,85,^000  to  $390,000  during  that  period,  19°^  Time  for  Space 

appropriation.  or  from  45  to  22%.  Magazines  increased  Wl^  total  Uie  newspapers  got  j  ,  j  •  #  *v  * 

•Newspapers  have  taken  a  terrific  from  $988,ooo  to  $l,440,ooo  in  1938  to  1939,  increased  dollars  and  cents  volume  It  was  developed  in  testimony  that 

noimdine  in  the  tobacco  classification  dropped  to  $1,311,000.  How-  in  the  three  years.  The  change  was  the  Register  and  Tribune  Company 

4  itc  Ciibolncsifications  ”  Mr  Hall  percentage  in  1940  was  73%  com-  from  $278,000  in  1938  to  $406,000  in  does  not  bill  the  radio  stations  for 

^ris  1940  However,  the  percentage  was  advertising  space  used  to  promote  their 

pe„  are  showing  gradual  decreases  in  Automotive:  Automotive  was  a  ^roPping  from  43  to  38%.  progr^s.  but  has  a  tme  for  space 

^ _ aoinirva  ear.-  .  .  #  .  ,  z^uiuiiiuuve  wds  d  Magazincs  showcd  an  increased  nro-  arrangement.  Hill  said  Arthur  T. 


1940  was  33%  compared  with  37  for 


Miscellaneous  Automotive:  Al¬ 

though  a  minor  factor  in  the  automo- 


Hill  agreed  that  the  thoughts  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Cowles  seemed  to  him  to 
be  logical;  that  the  press-radio  com- 


Amusements:  In  this  classification  there 


tvve  classification,  this  subclassification  l>ination  presented  actual  and  poten- 
showed  increases  in  total  anoroDria-  1*®^  advantages  not  available  to  sta- 


reports.  “In  toilet  requisites  newspa-  centage  was  negligible.  '■“T  vvd»  1..-...^^.=  ...*,3.* 

pe„  are  showing  gradual  decreases  in  Automotive:  Automotive  was  a  ^roPping  from  43  to  38%.  progr^s.  but  has  a  tme  for  space 

percentage,  and  radio  is  gaining  rap-  strong  factor  during  thk  direryear  showed  an  increased  pro-  arran^ment.  Hill  said  Arthur  T. 

tT.  ..  .5  .pT  uuiuig  uiis  uiiee  year  portion  on  the  total  dollars,  getting  Gormley,  business  manager,  had  com- 

^  La<x  in  Gaiolinn  Finid  Ji  t  ^  $299,000  in  1938  to  $588,000  in  puted  that,  exclusive  of  radio  pro- 

AcJ"  ot  tlTwapaper,  StoiiTp  S^’xt  “vi  Sp^?  T '  7.“ 

and  oil  bracketa  while  rad  o  9^,000  from  42  to  49%.  Tire  ma^  „  gg, 

mkes  laree  gams  J.  rme  flgme^ncreased  from  $17,000000  c.fci.m:  1„  ,hi.  0,.,,  As  a  result  ol  the  tale  of  United 

m  cereals  and  breakfast  foods,  al-  to  $23,000,000,  an  increase  from  33  to  has  been  a  stcatly  decline  in  the  total  expen-  Pr^cc  radin  npwc  Qprvio<»  fn  radin  «;ta- 

though  here  the  decline  of  newspapers  34%.  Chain  radio  increased  from  $6,-  diture*  from  $4,352,000  in  1938  to  $3,900,000  ..  «rtrn  at  Dpa  Mnineo  fVio  Pt.cri«tf.v 


ist  foods,  al-  to  $23,000,000,  an  increase  from  33  to  has  been  a  steady  decline  in  the  total  expen-  Pr^scc  radio  news  xprviop  to  radio  sta- 
of  newspapers  34%.  Chain  radio  increased  from  $6,-  ditures  from  $4,352,000  in  1938  to  $3,900,000  ..  «run  at  no=  Moinoo  tVio  Poirictm 
870  000  «7dcoooo  u..#  J _ in  1940.  The  newspaper  orooortion  has  also  tion  WHO,  at  Des  Moines,  the  Register 


Teven  more  rapTd  870  000  ta  $7760.0^  rcreal^  Tn  ^o^o."  Th/Te;^' p.^oVon  tion  WHO,  at  Des  Moines,  the  Register 

^  e4,.ri,,  Kac  Vtcor.  vont  tn  all  (r-r.L  17  Iicr  uetiedseu  .leciined— from  $987,000  in  1938  to  and  Tribune  was  given  a  reduction  in 

f  tin  Maw!™  A?vartis  ,  ^^34,000  in  1940,  or  from  23  to  14%.  Maga-  rate  of  $175  per  week,  according  to  a 

lembers  of  the  Newspaper  Advertis  Gasoline  and  Oil:  The  totals  in  this  zines  have  also  declined — from  $1,767,000  in  letter  nlaced  in  the  record  Protest 

—  Vw^../..,4:4rae  Acenniatinn  with  the  i  -n  ..  ,  ,  ,  - _ _  1019  ...  iiA  nnn  lodo  leiiei  pidceu  in  uie  lecoiu.  z-ioiesi 


members  of  the  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 


ing  Executives  Association  with  the  classification  dropped  from  $16,054,000  to  $1,316,000  m  1940,  and  m  percentage  lodged  bv  Mr  Cowles  against  the 
romark  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  news-  ioqo  4-..  «i«:Q7cnnn  •  1070  Tj  decreased  from  41  to  34%.  On  the  other  loagea  oy  ivir.  »..owies  agamsi  tiie 

In  nnnnentrate  th^^  on  to  $15^876,000  in  1939.  How-  ,,and.  chain  radio  has  shown  consistent  in-  Sale  of  the  U.P.  service  to  the  compet- 

1  c  u,i,n.-n  iVvo  nnwena  ^  there  was  an  increase  to  creases.  In  1938,  the  total  was  $1,362,000.  ing  station,  and  the  reduced  rate  was 

the  classifications  where  the  newspa-  $17,140,000.  Over  the  three-year  pe-  This  increased  to  $l,635,ooo  in  1939  and  to  agreed  unon 

per  is  weakest.  Editor  &  Publish^  ^iod  the  newspaper  total  decreased  the.  three-year  protest  was  registered  in  1939  bv  Mr 

Cowles,  when  ht  objected  to  the  use 


pmu  uw  »$uuy,  w.ggvig  jq  4U7o.  Magazmes  showed  a  steady  ,  j  ,  ,  .  ,  of  U.P.  news  by  WHO  in  facsimile 

Agriculture  (This  classification  m-  increase  through  the  three-year  pe-  carried  next  week.)  broadcasting.  “I  would  regard  such 

eludes  such  items  as  dog  food,  seeds,  nod  from  $4,190,000  to  $4,599,000,  or  ^  facsimile  broadcasts  as  a  publication 

gardening  implements  and  equipment,  from  26  to  27%.  Chain  radio  also  T  Tj;!!  competing  with  the  Register  and  Trib- 

fertilizers,  etc.):  In  1940,  the  total  showed  a  sustained  increase.  From  XaUinGl  XlllI  rme,  and  use  of  United  Press  news  in 

spent  for  tho  four  niodiR,  newspapers,  $2,872,000  in  1938  to  $4,862,000  in  1940.  x"X*  X  that  fashion  would  be  regarded  by  us 

magazines,  chain  radio  and  farm  The  percentage  for  chain  radio  in-  1 0Stlll@S  QX  as  the  sale  of  the  United  Press  service 

journal,  was  $5,447,263.  This  is  a  creased  from  9  to  28%  during  the  „  .  to  a^ompettag  publication  in  this  area, 

slight  increase  over  1939,  and  is  just  three-year  period.  ^  lleCirinQ  which  would  make  our  United  Press 

barely  over  the  total  for  1938.  ^cn  Parts  and  Accessories:  The  totals  asset  value  fund  become  due  and  pay- 

of  the  three  major  media  showed  in-  f^j.  parts  and  accessories  advertising  Washington,  D.  C.,  Sept.  24 — Entry  able  on  all  of  the  Register  and  Trib- 

creases  in  dollars  and  cents  1939  over  showed  steady  increases  during  the  of  tf'o  Register  and  Tribune  Company,  une’s  United  Press  contracts,”  he  said 

1938  and  1940  over  1939.  Over  the  three  years— from  $2,987,000  in  I^es  Moines,  la.,  into  the  broadcast  in  a  letter  to  Thomas  R.  Curran  of 

three-year  period,  newspapers  in-  ^933  $3,772,000  in  1940.  The  news-  field  was  prompted  by  a  desire  to  use  the  U.P. 

creased  from  17  to  18%  magazines  paper  expenditures  increased  from  radio  for  promotion  of  the  newspapers.  The  U.P.  agreement  fixed  the  asset 

from  21  to  28%  and  chain  radio  from  $355^000  in  1938  to  $402,000  in  1940,  it  was  testified  today  before  the  Fed-  value  of  the  franchise  with  the  Regis- 


lltVlOV  "HTlll  competing  with  the  Register  and  Trib- 

XXlll  une,  and  use  of  United  Press  news  in 

1  1  "Xi  __  that  fashion  would  be  regarded  by  us 

.  ©SI1U0S  UX  as  the  sale  of  the  United  Press  service 

TT  ■  to  a  competing  publication  in  this  area, 

‘  xlOCElTlIl^  which  would  make  our  United  Press 

asset  value  fund  become  due  and  pay- 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Sept.  24— Entry  able  on  all  of  the  Register  and  Trib- 


2  to  5%.  but  dropped  from  12  to  11%.  oral  Communications  Commission.  ter  and  Tribune  at  $58,543.65,  accord- 

Alcoholic  Beverages:  In  the  total  Newtpapert'  Best  Showinq  statement  was  made  by  Luther  ing  to  an  exhibit  placed  in  the  record, 

amount  spent  for  all  media  Acre  was  p  -  Cars  tNew  and  UspHV  general  manager  of  the  Iowa  Testifying  for  the  CIO,  Allan  S.  Hay- 

to  iS'L”  ta  was '^n  aL  The  total  for  ^his  sXlassification  m-  Company,  which  is  con-  wood,  director  of  organization,  told  the 

i^reS^  D^rin?  the  ‘^‘e^sed  very  notably  during  the  past  publishing  company  Commission  of  attempts  to  use  radio 

n^wsSners  in!  ^hree  year^from  $23,225,0W  in  1938  Followmg  early  ventures  mto  the  to  correct  what  he  termed  “distortions 

aI22  from^l6  700  000T$19  S0(»0  $38,473,000  in  1940.  In  this  classi-  d^continuance  of  about  the  CIO  which  are  common  in 

creasy  from  $16,700,000  to  $19,506,^,  oUowpd  to  erpat  operations,  Gardner  Cowles,  Jr.,  many  newspapers  in  the  country,”  and 

md  in  percentage  from  66  to  TO%.  ^  j  ^  newsMoer  "managing  editor,  resumed  his  interest  said  that  discriminations  against  labor 

&"b:nri%TSS  Soi%  T'S  tabr«,d4^tinginI9^.a„d.woyears  uni.na  have  bean  committed  by  news- 

»^,000,  but  lost  1%  m  perwntege.  $17,348,000  and  in  1940  it  was  Purchased  the  first  of  what  was  paper  owned  stations. 


ter  and  Tribune  at  $58,543.65,  accord- 


$8,300,000,  but  lost  1%  in  percentage.  Proportiori  was  $iz:,iui,uou.  in  1939, 

Beer:  There  has  been  a  steady  in-  ^24  034  000  The  increase  in  percent  ®  four -station  ownership,  the  Haywood  called  attention  to  the 

crea^  in  the  total  spent  for  ^er  ad-  during  the  three-year  pe^  was  testimony  dUclosed.  “general  and  justified  feeling  in  labor 

yertising  in  the  three-year  period  from  52  to  62  per  cent.  This  appears  Obtained  Ads  ranks  that  our  constitutional  rights  to 

$6,400,000  to  $7,800,000.  Newspapers  showing  made  by  news-  Hill,  responding  to  an  inquiry,  said  freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of  pre^ 

uicreased  both  in  dollare  and  cen  s  p^p^j-g  iai.ge  classification,  the  newspaper- radio  combination  had  are  severely  curtailed  by  present  ^li- 


r  52  to  62  per  cent.  This  appears 

to  b*  the  b.,t  showing  made  by  „cw,- 


j  -  0AOAAAnA  •  ,.11  Cllljr  lai  ^IddailAUdliUll.  ll\;  -1  civiicr  vavia  aauva  i  tt  e 

Magazines  also  showed  a  substantial  been  effective  in  obtaining  advertis-  cies  and  methoifc  of  control  of  both 
TT  *  M  $6,340,OW  m  1940,  an  increase,  from  $7,191,000  in  1938  to  ing.  At  another  point  in  his  testimony  press  and  radio. 

iLn  ‘'foon  lo’io  •  $11,150,000  in  1940.  However,  this  rep-  he  described  the  results  as  not  as  val-  He  charged  that  the  press  has  been 

1938  to  1939  but  lost  m  19^  in  resented  a  decline  from  31  to  30%>  in  uable  as  “we  would  have  liked  to  see  uniformly  hostile  to  most  of  the  ad- 
doUars  and  cents  and  j^rcentage.  proportion  of  the  total.  Chain  radio  it.”  vances  sought  by  labor,  and  gave  as  an 

Lhain  radio  is  a  negligible  factor.  showed  a  substantial  loss  from  $2,-  Hill  told  the  Commission  that  op-  example  the  opposition  to  the  Na- 
Liqaor  Shows  Increase  831,000  to  $2,100,000  in  the  six-year  pe-  crating  policies  of  the  newspaper  and  tional  Labor  Relations  Act  and  the 

Liquor:  From  1938  through  1940,  riod,  decreasing  in  percentage  from  the  radio  outlets  had  been  along  campaigns  for  its  revision. 


there  was  an  increase  of  from  $18,163,-  12  to  6%. 


parallel  lines.  Correspondence  con-  "Hi®  hearing  was  recessed  to  Oct.  2. 
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COLUMNISTS  AT  WORK 


•Drawn  especially  for  Editor  &  Publisher  by  W.  L.  Capple,  Milwaukee  Sentinel. 


(I)  Gen.  Hu9h  S.  Johnson,  (2)  Boake  Carter,  (3)  Westbrook  Pegler,  (4)  Robert  S.  Alien,  (5)  Drew  Pearson,  (6)  Raymond  Clapper,  (7|  Dr.  G.  W.  Crane,  (8)  Franklin  7. 
Adams,  (9)  Ed  Sullivan,  (10)  Walter  Winchell,  (II)  De  Witt  Mackenzie,  (12)  Arthur  (Bugs)  Baer,  (13)  Henry  McLemore,  (14)  Dorothy  Thompson,  (15)  David  Lawrence. 
(16)  Leonard  Lyons,  (17)  Sill  Corum,  (18)  Dorothy  DIz,  (19)  Al  Williams,  (20)  Elsie  Robinson,  (21)  Grantland  Rice,  (22)  Emily  Post,  (23)  Damon  Runyon,  (24)  Louis  Sobol  : 
(25)  William  Randolph  Mearst,  (26)  Charles  B.  Driscoll,  (27)  Dr.  Logan  Glendening,  (28)  Cal  TInney,  (29)  Bill  Cunningham,  (30)  Mark  Sullivan,  (31)  Ernie  Pyle,  (32)  Eleanor  ' 
Roosevelt,  (33)  E.  V.  Durling,  (34)  Walter  Lippmann,  (35)  Bernarr  MacFadden,  (36)  Paul  Mellon,  (37)  Helen  Rowland.  In  upper  left  corner  (unnumbered)  George  Mattkiv 
Adams  discusses  belles  lettres  with  gesticulating  Carl  Sandburg.  Peter  Edson  ponders  on  ladder  (center  rear)  and  waving  above  Is  B.  C.  Forbes;  below  polly  announces  JImmli 
FIdler.  Observe  temperate  John  Kiernan  giving  high  ball  (!)  to  crane  operator  and  further  to  right  now  gob  and  soldier  respectively  are  Bob  Kintner  and  Joe  Alsop  AWOL 

How  come  the  gallows  at  upper  right7  And  the  masked  hangman.  Ickey7  Could  be. 


Fleming  to  Name 
Committee  ior 
Publishing  Field 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Sept.  22 — Ad¬ 
ministrator  P.  B.  Fleming  of  the  Wage- 
hour  division  soon  will  announce  the 
personnel  of  an  industry  committee 
to  study  the  printing  and  publishing 
and  related  graphic  arts  industry,  and 
recommend  a  minimum  hourly  wage 
under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

The  committee  will  be  made  up  of 
equal  representation  of  employers, 
employes,  and  the  public.  It  will 
cover  the  printing,  the  publishing  of 
newspapers,  books,  magazines,  peri¬ 
odicals  and  music;  the  production  of 
printed  forms,  blank  books,  stationery, 
tablets,  calendars,  announcements, 
greeting  cards  and  the  like,  in  job 
printing  establishments. 

The  highest  minimum  wage  which 
Administrator  Fleming  may  declare 
effective  after  receiving  the  commit¬ 
tees’  recommendations,  is  40  cents  an 
hour.  The  committee  will  act  in  an 
advisory  capacity  and  its  findings  are 
not  binding  upon  the  Wage-hour 
division. 

“We  will  ask  this  new  committee 
to  consider  the  establishment  of  a 


minimum  wage  up  to  40  cents  an  hour 
for  the  entire  printing  and  publishing 
and  graphic  arts  industry,”  Fleming 
said. 

Before  any  wage  minimum  is  given 
the  force  of  law,  a  public  hearing  will 
be  conducted  at  which  interested  par¬ 
ties  may  register  their  approval  or 
disapproval.  Hint  that  the  highest 
basic  wage  permitted  under  the  stat¬ 
ute  will  be  favored  by  the  wage-hour 
division  is  contained  in  the  statement 
by  the  administrator  which  says: 

“Since  the  promulgation  of  the  wage 
order  in  the  converted  paper  products 
industry,  many  situations  have  arisen 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  where 
inequalities  have  been  caused  because 
certain  operations  in  some  plants  are 
under  the  wage  order  for  converted 
paper  products  while  the  same  opera¬ 
tions  in  other  plants  are  only  affected 
by  the  general  statutory  minimum  of 
30  cents  an  hour.  This  new  committee 
will  eliminate  these  inequalities. 
When  it  has  completed  its  work  we 
will  then  have  covered  by  wage  order 
this  entire  field.  A  40-cents-an-hour 
wage  order  has  already  been  issued 
for  the  pulp  and  primary  paper  prod¬ 
ucts  industry  so  only  the  printing  and 
publishing  and  related  graphic  arts 
remain  in  the  industries  processing 
paper.” 


Administrator  Fleming  concedes 
that  newspaper  publishing  and  the 
other  groups  coming  within  the  in¬ 
dustry  definition  are  not  low-wage 
industries  and  that  more  than  40 
cents  an  hour  is  the  rule  rather  than 
the  exception. 

“However,”  he  said,  “there  are  with¬ 
in  this  industry  as  defined,  the  ninth 
largest  manufacturing  industry  in  the 
United  States  in  annual  value  of  prod¬ 
uct,  some  sizeable  groups  of  employes 
receiving  less  than  $16  for  the  standard 
40-hour  workweek.  Since  these  low- 
paid  workers  in  some  instances  cause 
inequitable  competitive  situations  with 
those  establishments  which  have  to 
pay  at  least  40  cents  an  hour  under 
the  converted  paper  products  wage 
order,  we  will  ask  this  new  committee 
to  consider  establishment  of  a  mini¬ 
mum  wage  up  to  40  cents  an  hour  for 
the  entire  industry.” 

When  fixed,  the  new  minimum  will 
affect  all  employes  in  occupations 
necessary  for  the  production  of  the 
printed  product,  including  clerical, 
maintenance,  shipping  and  selling  em¬ 
ployes. 

No  determination  by  the  committee 
or  the  administrator  will  affect  the 
weekly  or  the  semi-weekly  news¬ 
papers  specifically  exempted  by 
Congress. 


Independents  Further 
Break  With  NAB 

Chicago,  Sept.  24 — A  definite  break 
with  the  National  Association  d 
Broadcasters  appeared  likely  follow¬ 
ing  action  here  yesterday  in  which  the  - 
National  Independent  Broadcasten 
Association  took  preliminary  steps  | 
toward  reorganization  and  ruled  that  [ 
its  officers  and  directors  no  longer  ) 
need  be  affiliated  with  NAB. 

It  was  charged  that  NAB  is  domi-  I 
nated  by  the  major  networks  and  it  -) 
was  estimated  that  95%  of  the  na-  [ 
tion’s  800  radio  stations  would  be 
eligible  for  membership  in  the  new 
organization.  Those  in  attendance  at 
the  two-day  convention  approved  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  house  of  48  delegates 
to  meet  Nov.  15  to  adopt  by-laws, 
write  a  constitution  and  select  ofBcen 

“We  will  continue  to  co-operate 
with  the  NAB  and  other  similar  agen¬ 
cies  on  important  problems  affecting 
the  entire  radio  industry,”  explaineo 
President  Harold  L.  La  Fount,  gen-, 
eral  manager  of  the  Bulova-ownec  I 
stations.  I 

The  session  was  addressed  by  Jarae  ^ 
Lawrence  Fly,  chairman  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Commissions 
and  Victor  O.  Waters,  special  assistant' 
to  the  U.  S.  Attorney  General. 


'At  For  36  years,  real  leadership  has  grown  out  of  real 
readership  —  in  Philadelphia. 

Surveys  show  that  people  spend  43%  more  time  reading 
The  Bulletin  than  any  other  Philadelphia  daily  news¬ 
paper.  They  expect  to  find  advertising  for  products 
they  buy  in  The  Bulletin.  And  general  display  adver¬ 
tisers  invest  nearly  twice  as  much  money  in  The  Bulletin 
as  they  spend  on  comparable  classifications  in  any  other 
daily  newspaper  in  the  market.  Facts,  figures  and 
surveys  that  amplify  these  statements  are  yours  for  the 
asking.  The  Evening  Bulletin,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 
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Guild  Candidates 
State  Views  on 
Eve  of  Election 

Charges.  Counter-Charges 
Aired  Before  Special 
New  York  Guild  Meeting 

Administration  and  anti-adminis¬ 
tration  candidates  for  offices  in  the 
first  national  referendum  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild  aired  campaign  issues  before  a 
special  meeting  of  the  Newspaper 
Guild  of  New  York  Sept.  23.  About 
500  persons  attended. 

Milton  Kaufman,  running  for  re- 
election  to  the  paid  post  of  executive 
secretary  of  the  national  guild  on  the 
United  Guild  Committee  ticket,  de¬ 
fended  himself  against  “attacks"  that 
he  has  not  carried  out  the  guild’s  pro¬ 
gram  of  full  organization  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  newspaper  cities  and  towns. 

Kaufman  Challenged 

Admitting  that  such  was  the  case, 
he  stated  that  to  carry  out  such  a 
program  at  this  time  would  jeopardize 
the  guild’s  strength  in  the  big  cities, 
which,  he  said,  are  the  backbone  of 
the  union.  He  denied  there  was  any 
campaign  issue  on  organization, 
pointing  out  that  6,000  new  members 
have  been  added  to  the  guild  rolls  in 
the  past  two  years. 

Kaufman’s  statement  was  chal¬ 
lenged  by  Milton  Murray,  of  Detroit, 
who  is  seeking  to  dislodge  Donald  M. 
Sullivan  from  the  guild  presidency. 
Murray  heads  the  Pro-Guild  Com¬ 
mittee  slate. 

He  pointed  out  that  of  the  17,199 
members  of  the  guild  reported  at  the 


Detroit  convention,  only  76  of  them 
had  been  added  to  the  guild  rolls  be¬ 
tween  June,  1940,  and  May,  1941.  He 
said  only  six  new  contracts  had  been 
added  to  the  guild  list  during  that 
period. 

‘"The  only  issue  is  the  cynical  disre¬ 
gard  of  the  administration  for  the 
expressed  wishes  of  the  general  mem¬ 
bership,”  he  continued,  pointing  out 
how  the  administration  had  com¬ 
mitted  the  guild  to  support  “wildcat 
strikes”  and  various  movements  in¬ 
imical  to  the  welfare  of  the  guild. 

William  W.  Rodgers,  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Information  Service  of  Scripps- 
Howard  in  Washington,  anti-adminis¬ 
tration  candidate  for  the  executive 
vice-presidency,  charged  the  guild 
administration  is  following  the  Com¬ 
munist  party  line,  and  attacked  the 
Guild  Reporter,  official  union  organ, 
for  its  “flagrant  impartiality  in  report¬ 
ing  the  campaign.” 

Sullivan  Makes  Unity  Plea 

Sullivan,  a  reporter  for  the  Boston 
Globe,  where  employes  recently  de¬ 
feated  the  guild  in  an  NLRB  election, 
denied  that  Morris  Watson,  an  ANG 
vice-president,  is  an  issue  in  the  cam¬ 
paign.  Watson,  who  does  not  seek  re- 
election,  has  been  attacked  by  the 
anti-administrationites  as  a  Com¬ 
munist. 

Sullivan  made  a  plea  for  unity,  “no 
matter  who  wins  the  election.”  stat¬ 
ing  that  to  continue  bickering  and 
arguing  in  the  ranks  would  under¬ 
mine  the  guild  and  make  the  efforts 
of  “the  domestic  fascists”  to  destroy 
the  guild  easier. 

Sam  Eubanks,  of  the  Oakland  (Cal.) 
Post  -  Enquirer,  anti  -  administration 
candidate  for  executive  vice-president, 
attacked  the  opposition  campaign  tac¬ 
tics,  which  he  described,  as  being 


HEADLINES  FOR 
ADVERTISERS 
ARE  DAOK  OF 
PAGE  ONE! 


•  A  blast  oi  200  sticks  of  dynamite  and 
work  be^ns  on  Oklahoma  City*s  $6,911*000 
new  municipaJ  water  reservoir. 


•  This  year*s  Oklahoman  and  Times-spon- 
sored  state  sarHlIot  baseball  championship 
tourney  played  to  a  15*000  house. 


Every  seat  in  Oklahoma  City’s  municipal  auditorium 
ivas  packed  for  Gene  Autry’s  appearance  in  behalf  of  the 
defense  bond  campaign.  Ten  thousand  football  fans  crowded 
the  stands  at  the  state  all-star  highschool  game.  First  day 
school  registrations  at  the  city’s  public  schools  topped  the 
33,500  mark.  All  of  which  headlines  news  of  spending  .  .  . 
sales  opportunities  for  Oklahoman  and  Times  advertisers 
prompted  by  a  cash  farm  income  37%  up  from  last  year 
.  .  .  reflected  in  department  store  sales  23%  ahead  of  1940. 


THE  DAILY  OKLAHOMAN 
OKLAHOMA  CITY  TIMES 

Nationally  Represented  by  the  Katz  Agency,  Inc. 
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“full  of  smears,  character  assassina¬ 
tion  and  lies.  The  latest  and  most 
disgusting  administration  stunt  has 
been  to  start  a  whispering  campaign 
that  the  Pro-Guild  candidates  are 
anti-Semitic.” 

He  challenged  the  opposition  to 
prove  that  his  interests  are  other 
than  for  the  welfare  of  newspaper 
men,  adding  “the  only  thing  we  are 
guilty  of  is  being  opposed  to  the  Kauf¬ 
man  clique.”  He  charged  the  ad¬ 
ministration  “has  failed  to  do  the  job 
they  were  put  into  office  to  do — organ¬ 
ize  the  nation’s  newspaper  workers.” 

He  said  “there  is  a  tremendous  po¬ 
tential  collective  bargaining  power  in 
newspapers  from  coast  -  to  -  coast, 
which,  if  organized  by  the  guild, 
would  make  the  ANG  the  most  power¬ 
ful  union  in  the  newspaper  industry.” 

Other  candidates  who  spoke  briefly 
included  Walter  Burson,  Pittsburgh 
Post  Gazette,  administration  candi¬ 
date  for  vice-president  at  large;  Agnes 
Fahy,  Newark,  N.  J.,  seeking  re- 
election  to  the  International  Execu¬ 
tive  Board  as  a  vice-president;  and 
Ed  Allen,  of  the  Boston  Herald-Trav¬ 
eler,  who  spoke  for  the  Pro-Guild 
Committee. 

Ballots  for  12,257  guild  members 
eligible  to  vote  were  sent  to  guild 
locals  throughout  the  country  from 
ANG  headquarters  in  New  York  Sept. 
24.  Locals  will  conduct  the  balloting 
within  10  days  after  receiving  ballots. 
Results  will  be  tabulated  in  New  York 
on  Oct.  16. 

Guild  Drive  in  Maine 

STEPS  to  organize  other  chapters  of 

the  newspaper  guild  on  Maine  news¬ 
papers  were  undertaken  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Portland  local  with 
the  naming  of  Phil  Erlick,  of  the  Press 
Herald  sports  staff,  to  take  charge  of 


such  an  effort.  The  board  also  named 
Kenneth  W.  Berry,  a  past  president, 
to  head  the  grievance  committee  and 
to  organize  the  national  election  In. 
cally. 


New  N.  Y.  Dues  Rate 

TO  RAISE  more  money  for  operating 
expenses  in  its  drive  to  organize 
the  two  remaining  non-guild  contract 
newspapers  in  the  city,  the  Repre- 
sentative  Assembly  of  the  Newspaper 
Guild  of  New  York  last  week  approved  f 
a  new  schedule  of  monthly  member- 
ship  dues,  as  drawn  up  by  the  execu-  I 
tive  committee,  to  go  into  effect 
Oct.  1.  » 


The  present  and  proposed  dues  fol¬ 
low: 


Weekly 

Wage  Brackets 
$25  or  less  . 
$25.01-$34.99  . 
$.15-$39.99  . . . 

$40-$44.99  . . . 

$45-$54.99  . . . 

$55-$64.99  ... 

$65  $74.99  . . . 

$75-S99.99  . . . 

$in0-$124.99  . 

$125  ami  up  . 


Present 

Proposed 

Dues 

Dues 

.  .1.00 

$1.00 

..1.40 

1.50  1 

..1.40 

1.75 

..1.75 

2.00 

.  .1.75 

2.25 

..1.75 

2.50 

..1.75 

3.00 

.  .2.00 

3.50 

.  .2.50 

4.00 

.  .2.50 

5.00 

Advertises  Himself 
Out  of  Business 

“I  am  in  the  peculiar  position  of 
advertising  myself  out  of  the  radio 
business  ‘for  the  duration’,”  stated  a 
personal  advertising  message  from  E 
H.  Scott,  head  of  E.  H.  Scott  Radio 
Laboratories,  Inc.,  Chicago,  appearing 
in  the  Chicago  Daily  Neujs  this  week. 

The  unusual  ad,  featuring  a  picture  : 
of  Mr.  Scott,  stated  in  part: 

“Now  come  the  shortages  and  we, 
like  hundreds  of  other  businesses,  can’t 
get  all  the  materials  we  need.  Fm 
not  complaining — two  years  in  France 
in  the  last  war  showed  me  there  are  ^ 
lots  worse  things  than  shortages.”  > 


w 

W  W  HEN  one  ne’vrspaper  maintains  a 


continuous  leadership 


in  both  circula¬ 


tion  and  advertising  for  a  period  oi 
many,  many  years,  that  very  fact  in 


itself  is  a  mighty  good  indication  oi 
its  ability  to  deliver  the  goods . 


EXPERIENCED  ADVERTISERS  SAY 
“In  Central  Ohio  The  Dispatch  ALONE 
is  all  you  need!" 


COLUMBUS 

DISPATCH 

GREATEST  SINGLE  SALES  INFLUENCE  IN  CENTRAL  OHIO 


„ng  somethin*  vcr>  ^* 

comn>“""'‘’' 


,*  ho  belie' 

for  100  ye»i 


import*"*  * 


It  was  a  nice  thing  to  say  (so  nice,  we’re  having  the  page  framed  and  hung 
on  our  wall!).  And  what  we  like  most  about  it  is  that  our  circulation  gains 
*oem  to  bear  it  out.  Evidently  the  Enquirer  is  doing  something  very  real  and 
very  important  in  Cincinnati.  For  today  more  people  are  reading  the  daily 
Enquirer,  as  well  as  the  Sunday  Enquirer  than  at  any  time  in  our  history.  And 
more  advertisers  are  using  more  space.  That  proves  something,  too! 
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Federal  Saving 
And  Loan  Ass'ns 
Hove  Ad  Success 

Philadelphia  Organizations 
Hove  Spectacular  Financial 
Gains  After  Campaign 

Philadelphia,  Sept.  22 — Consistent, 
group  newspaper  advertising  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  spectacular  financial  gains 
for  the  Federal  Saving  and  Loan  As¬ 
sociations  of  Philadelphia. 

This  was  brought  to  the  attention 
of  Editor  &  Publisher  today  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  new  five-month  cam¬ 
paign  in  dailies  here  on  the  part  of 
the  associations  who  show  tangible 
proof  of  the  newspaper  advertising 
success  in  their  financial  reports.  Here 
are  a  few  figures  to  substantiate  the 
claim: 

Spvia9s  Increoied 

(1)  Since  1938,  when  the  advertis¬ 
ing  started,  the  “Federals”  have  in¬ 
creased  their  assets  from  $9,774,035 
to  $39,589,695. 

(2)  Savings  and  investments  have 
gone  up  from  $4,516,140  to  $30,145,603. 

(3)  The  volume  of  outstanding 
home  mortgage  financing  has  in¬ 
creased  from  $7,957,910  to  $35,328,748. 

These  gains  on  the  part  of  the  32 
associations  which  are  now  participat¬ 
ing  in  the  co-operative  advertising 
are  believed  to  be  higher  than  any 
similar  group  in  other  large  cities  in 
the  United  States. 

When  the  Philadelphia  office  of 
Doremus  &  Company,  which  handles 
the  account,  started  the  newspaper 
campaign  three  years  ago,  only  six 
of  the  associations  were  represented. 
The  success  of  the  early  newspaper 


drives  easily  convinced  the  other 
“Federals”  to  join  the  campaign.  Now, 
all  the  Philadelphia  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Associations  are  represented. 

Officials  of  the  agency  believe  that 
Philadelphia  is  now  the  only  large 
city  in  the  country  in  which  group 
advertising  activity  of  the  “Federals” 
now  represent  every  association  in 
the  city. 

Largest  Campaign 

The  present  campaign  is  the  largest 
in  the  history  of  the  Philadelphia 
“Federals,”  another  indication  of 
newspaper  advertising  success. 

Insertions  of  about  77  lines  will 
be  made  three  times  a  week.  Each 
advertisement  carries  the  bottom 
caption  of: 

“Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Associa¬ 
tions  of  Philadelphia.  Consult  classi¬ 
fied  telephone  directory  for  names 
and  addresses  of  associations.” 

■ 

HONOR  SELTZER 

Cleveland,  O.,  Sept.  19 — The  Cleve¬ 
land  Press  went  to  bed  and  then  to 
bedlam  today  as  the  editorial  staff 
harassed  and  hurrahed  Editor  Louis 
B.  Seltzer  on  his  forty-fourth  birthday 
anniversary.  As  the  first  edition  went 
to  press,  two  trumpeters  from  Radio 
Station  WHK  blared  a  fanfare  and 
marched  into  the  editorial  rooms 
blasting  “Happy  Birthday  to  You.” 
Behind  came  a  large  birthday  cake. 
Seltzer  has  been  editor  of  the  Press 
for  13  years. 

IN  NAVAL  RESERVE 

McLean  Chandler,  23,  member  of 
the  research  department  of  Leo  Bur¬ 
nett  Co.,  Inc.,  Chicago,  and  son  of 
E.  W.  Chandler,  chief  auditor  of  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  has  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  Naval  Reserve  Officers 
Training  Course  at  Northwestern. 


NEA  Service^  Ine» 

1200  W.  Third  St.  -  CUreland^  Ohio 
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Agency  Job  Expert 
Has  Placed  50,000 

continued  from  page  12 

and  was  sent  to  South  Carolina  where 
he  became  active  in  army  persomiel 
work.  This  was  his  first  brush  with 
the  psychology  of  employment,  and  he 
never  got  over  it. 

Worked  as  Copywritar 

After  the  war  he  entered  advertising, 
first  with  Calkins  &  Holden,  and  later 
with  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan.  In  both  these 
positions  he  was  a  copywriter.  He 
liked  the  work  but  saw  a  brighter 
future  in  the  employment  agency  field 
which,  for  advertising  agencies  at 
least,  was  not  as  developed  then  as  it 
is  now.  Mr.  Lowen  recalls  that  there 
was  another  man  specializing  in  plac¬ 
ing  advertising  personnel  in  those  days, 
and  the  American  Association  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agencies  also  had  a  per¬ 
sonnel  service,  which  has  since  been 
discontinued. 

In  its  early  years  Mr.  Lowen’s 
agency  was  known  as  the  Vocational 
Bureau  and  no  attempt  was  made  to 
specialize  in  advertising  placements. 
The  trend  toward  specialization  was  a 
gradual  process,  encouraged  by  Mr. 
Lowen’s  interest  in  advertising  and 
the  realization  that  there  were  more 
well  paid  jobs  open  in  advertising,  and 
greater  turnover,  than  in  almost  any 
other  field. 

In  the  early  ’Thirties,  after  he  began 
to  get  a  reputation  among  advertising 
folk,  Mr.  Lowen  dropped  the  Voca¬ 
tional  Institute  name  for  his  own.  He 
still  handles  all  kinds  of  job  place¬ 
ments  unrelated  to  advertising,  and, 
when  he  can’t  fill  these  from  his  own 
books,  advertises  in  the  Sunday  help 
wanted  columns  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune. 


Mr.  Lowen  contends  that  his  place-  f 
ment  fees  are  lower  than  most  * 
agencies.  If  he  places  a  registrant  in 
a  position  which  is  permanent  and  * 
pays  as  much  as  $2,500  a  year,  the  fee 
is  2%%  of  the  first  year’s  salary,  if 
the  job  pays  between  $3,500  and  $4,500 
the  percentage  is  3%,  and  so  on,  the  I 
fee  increasing  with  the  salary.  If  the 
job  is  for  less  than  a  year,  one  week’s 
salary  is  Mr.  Lowen’s  fee,  and  it  is  less 
than  10  weeks,  10%  of  the  weekly 
salary.  Payments  are  made  in  four 
equal  installments,  during  the  first 
four  weeks  of  the  job.  L 

A  native  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  Mr.  f 
Lowen  has  spent  most  of  his  life  in 
New  York.  He  recently  bought  a  farm  ’ 
in  Connecticut  and  plans  to  spend 
most  of  his  spare  time  gardening  and 
growing  fruit  trees. 

■ 

Metropolitan  Offers 
Sectional  Rotes 

Effective  with  Sunday,  Jan.  4,  1942, 
issues.  Metropolitan  Group  will  pro¬ 
vide  a  new  form  of  flexibility  in  the 
group  purchase  of  rotogravure  space, 
both  monotone  and  color. 

Thereafter  it  will  be  possible  for 
sectional  advertisers  as  well  as  na¬ 
tional  to  avail  themselves  of  the  group 
discount  through  the  use  of  roto¬ 
gravure  in  any  10  of  the  19  cities 
from  which  the  24  papers  represented 
by  Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  emanate. 

■  , 

KLEK  SOAP  ADS 

Colgate  -  Palmolive  -  Peet  Co. 
launched  a  newspaper  campaign  on 
Klek  soap  recently  in  the  east,  mid¬ 
dle  west,  and  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
About  100  newspapers  will  be  used 
and  linage  per  paper  will  total  over 
3,000  lines.  Ted  Bates.  Inc.,  New  York,  I 
is  the  agency.  [ 


The  SKY 
is  the  LIMIT 

as 

ROCK  ISLAND 
MOLINE 
continue 


to  CLIMB 


- F  ACT  S - 

—OF  THE  MOMENT— 


The  July  Arsenal  Payroll 
ALONE  was  $1,394,338. 


Pay  Increases  to  Tri-Cily 
workers  during  the  past 
three  months  total  $2,730,- 
000  annually. 

• 

Moline-Rock  Island  popu¬ 
lation  is  now  1014%  over 
1940  census,  estimates 
show. 


This  is  a  market  to  be  envied.  Despite  a  stead) 
upward  rush  of  POPULATION,  EMPLOYMENT 
and  SALE£,  the  people  who  are  moving  in  are 
mostly  skilled  workers,  people  we  heartily  wel¬ 
come.  SIGNIFICANTLY  our  rapid  advance  i 
along  all  lines  is  devoid  of  the  disorder  and 
roughneck  problems  usually  met  with  when 
things  really  boom. 

The  Rock  Island  Arsenal  employment  as  of 
August  15th  was  9,538  and  many  more  will  be 
added  when  the  new  $3,500,000  machine  gun  f 
plant  gets  under  way.  The  Tri-City  industrial 
employment  of  35,430  as  of  August  1st  represents 
an  increase  of  38.6%  over  a  year  ago.  Retail 
sales  for  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  are  26% 
ahead  of  the  same  period  in  1940. 

All  this  means  a  BIG  market  and  an  ACTIVE 
one  that  promises  RESULTS  for  the  Linage 
placements  in  the  ARGUS-DISPATCH. 


NAT'L  REPRESENTATIVES 
THE  ALLEN-KLAPP  CO. 


DISPATCH 


TELL  YOUR  STORY 
GET  YOUR  SHARE 


ROCK  ISLAND 
ARGUS 


POR  SEPTEMBER  27 
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#  Yes  keep  ’em  rolling!  During  this  period  of  na¬ 
tional  emergency,  the  SERVICE  OF  THE  PRESS  be¬ 
comes  more  dramatic,  more  profound,  more  essential 
to  the  American  way  of  life. 

On  the  mechanical  side,  it’s  an  important  job  — 
because  it  means  the  continuous  production  of  news¬ 
papers,  keeping  the  public  informed  and  carrying 
the  uncensored  editorial  convictions  of  a  free  press. 

No  matter  what  Goss  may  be  called  upon  to  do  in 
the  interest  of  national  defense,  it  is  prepared  to  do 


its  part  in  the  servicing  of  newspaper  presses.  To  help 
you  keep  ’em  rolling,  every  possible  provision  has 
been  made  to  handle  all  calls  for  repairs  and  replace-?i> 
ment  parts. 

Whether  you’re  East,  West,  North,  or  South  — 
regardless  of  your  location  or  the  nature  of  the  emer¬ 
gency'  —  the  Goss  Service  Department  can  fill  every 
order  within  a  short  time  after  it’s  received  at  the 
factory.  Write,  wire,  or  phone  at  any  hour  —  day  or 
night!  Let’s  keep  ’em  rolling. 


THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO.,  1535  S.  PAULINA  ST.,  CHICAGO 


LONDON,  ENGLAND:  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO.,  Ltd. 
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Fire  Dept.  Aids 
U.P.  Bureau 
In  Kansas  City 

A  sudden  strike  of  Kansas  City 
Power  &  Light  Company  operating 
employes  at  11: 59  pjn.,  Sept.  16,  foimd 
the  United  Press  Southwestern  night 
bureau,  on  the  third  floor  of  the 
Kansas  City  Journal  Building,  the 
most  seriously  hit  of  the  news  dis¬ 
pensing  agencies  in  the  city. 

The  Kansas  City  Times,  morning 
edition  of  the  Star,  the  Associated 
Press  and  the  night  service  of  the 
International  News  Service  experi¬ 
enced  only  slight  interruption.  Hie 
Times  kept  its  operations  moving  with 
power  supplied  from  the  Star’s  new 
plant  in  the  sub-basement.  This  plant 
operates  continuously,  carrying  part 
of  the  daily  and  nightly  load.  V^en 
the  public  service  lines  went  off,  the 
Star’s  plant  was  stepped  up  to  carry 
the  full  burden.  The  Associated  Press’ 
machines,  located  on  the  third  floor  of 
the  Star  Building,  also  were  powered 
from  the  Star’s  plant. 

Emergency  Cistern 

A  great  cistern  under  the  Star’s 
building,  containing  enough  water  for 
36  hours  supply,  and  normally  used 
by  the  stereotyping  department,  was 
ready  for  emergency  use. 

The  INS,  supplying  a  radio  station, 
recopied  stories  for  that  client  when 
power  was  restored  at  4  am..  Sept.  17. 

Although  James  N.  Blair,  chief 
operator  at  the  United  Press,  had  re¬ 
ceived  a  tip  several  days  ago  of  stop¬ 
page  possibilities  and  had  suggested 
that  a  supply  of  candles  be  obtained. 


that  order  was  not  filled.  The  stoppage 
left  the  U.P.  without  lights  or  printer 
machine  power  at  one  of  its  busiest 
hours. 

Blair,  notified  at  his  home,  hurried 
to  the  office  with  a  pocket  full  of 
candles.  In  the  meantime  the  Chicago 
bureau  was  called  by  telephone.  As 
Chicago  cut  in  to  take  over  the  printer 
wire  relays,  a  United  Press  man  in 
Kansas  City  began  giving  the  story 
by  phone  to  Chicago,  where  it  was 
written  and  sent  out  over  the  coun¬ 
try.  Later  Morse  telegraph  wire  was 
set  up  to  the  Chicago  bureau. 

Fir*  D*pt.  Fewer  Fla*t 

For  an  hour  the  newsmen  and  oper¬ 
ators  worked  by  candle  and  flashlight. 
That  condition  was  greatly  relieved  an 
hour  later  when  the  Kansas  City  Fire 
Department  rushed  an  auxiliary  power 
plant  which  was  set  up  on  the  lawn 
outside  the  building  and  the  power 
line  was  brought  up  to  the  third  floor 
UP.  oflBces. 

Gene  Gillette,  Southwestern  news 
manager,  said  service  was  back  to  nor¬ 
mal  an  hour  after  the  power  was  cut 
on  again  at  4  am.,  the  power  being 
supplied  by  emergency  crews  sent  into 
the  Kansas  City  Power  &  Light  com¬ 
pany  plants  under  guard.  However, 
with  recurrent  rumors  of  another 
stoppage  Wednesday,  ’Thursday  and 
Friday,  the  news  agencies  saw  that 
emergency  lighting  and  power  sys¬ 
tems  were  on  hand. 

■ 

"SPECIAL"  NAMED 

Effective  Oct.  1,  the  Sterling  (Ill.) 
Daily  Gazette  and  the  LaSalle  (Ill.) 
Post-Tribune,  members  of  the  Gran- 
don  Group  of  newspapers,  have  ap¬ 
pointed  West-Holliday  Co.,  Inc.,  as 
their  national  advertising  representa¬ 
tives. 


E  D  I 

Industry  Urged 
To  Use  Local  Ads 

continued  from  page  13 

Mr.  Brown  was  asked  if  he  visu¬ 
alized  a  day  when  even  the  small  one- 
town  industries  would  advertise  in 
their  local  newspapers  to  explain  their 
public  relations  and  employer-employe 
policies.  His  answer  was  that  perhaps 
it  was  too  much  to  picture  the  smsdl, 
entirely  localized  industries  having 
enough  capital  and  suflBcient  indus¬ 
trial  relations  problems  to  warrant 
such  campaigns.  He  reiterated,  how¬ 
ever,  that  there  was  plenty  of  room 
for  expansion  along  this  line  in  the 
medium  size  and  large  industrial 
fields. 

Besides  stepping  up  the  productive 
powers  of  American  industry,  local¬ 
ized,  industrial  relations  campaigns 
would  help  the  newspapers  of  the 
covmtry  to  maintain  their  freedom, 
both  from  potential  economic  and 
political  pressure,  Mr.  Brown  believes. 
In  his  opinion,  if  private  enterprise 
can  not  produce  the  necessary  ma¬ 
terials  for  the  defense  program,  gov¬ 
ernment  will  take  over  the  job.  Mr. 
Brown  indicated  that  freedom  of  the 
press  and  private  enterprise  will 
stand  or  fall  together. 

“Freedom  of  the  press  is  the  most 
important  right  we  have  in  this  coun¬ 
try,”  he  said.  “I  know  what  it  is 
to  do  business  in  a  country  where 
there  is  no  such  freedom.  We  had  a 
plant  in  Belgium  and  an  office  in 
Germany  before  the  war.  Before  the 
war  we  decided  to  move  out  of  Ger¬ 
many,  and  now,  of  course,  the  Bel¬ 
gium  plant  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Nazi. 

“I  hope  we  survive  this  crisis  with 
a  free  press,”  Mr.  Brown  said.  “I 
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am  sure  we  will  need  a  free  press  in  S 
the  difficult  period  of  readjustment  * 
which  will  inevitably  follow  liie  war.”  i 
According  to  the  Johns -Manville 
public  relations  department,  Mr.  Brown 
is  “one  of  the  leaders  of  the  new 
school  of  business  executives  who 
hold  that  business  management  today 
is  a  trusteeship.  He  believes  that 
management  must  maintain  a  proper 
balance  of  equity  between  the  share¬ 
holders,  the  jobholders,  the  customers, 
and  the  public  instead  of  representing  ' 
a  single  interest.”  j 

A  World  War  veteran  who  went 
in  as  a  private  and  came  out  a  cap-  B 
tain,  Mr.  Brown  was  bom  on  an  Iowa  I 
farm,  worked  his  way  through  the  | 
University  of  Iowa,  and  began  his  j 
business  career  in  the  sales  depart¬ 
ment  of  an  Indiana  paper  company. 
His  starting  salary  was  $15  a  week.  J 
but  two  years  later  he  was  assistant  f. 
to  the  sales  manager. 

After  the  war,  Mr.  Brown  looked  | 
for  a  job  in  Chicago  and  finally  landed  ' 
with  Montgomery  Ward,  in  the  per-  1 
soimel  department.  Eight  years  later  ] 
he  had  risen  to  assistant  general  op-  1 
erating  manager  of  all  plants.  | 

When  the  president  of  Montgomery  j 
Ward,  T.  F.  Merseles  went  over  to  5 
Johns-Manville  in  1927  he  took  Mr.  1 
Brown  along  with  him  as  assistant.  | 
Two  years  later  Mr.  Merseles  died  J 
and  Mr.  Brown,  at  35,  became  presi¬ 
dent  and  director  of  Johns-Manville.  |j 
He  was  a  member  of  President 
Roosevelt’s  Emergency  Committee  for 
employment  in  1930  and  1931  and  di¬ 
rector  of  the  New  York  Noise  Abate¬ 
ment  Commission  of  1929.  He  is  also 
a  director  of  the  American  Telephone 
&  Telegraph  Co.,  the  Bankers  Trust, 
and  a  trustee  of  the  Mutual  Life  In¬ 
surance  Co.  of  New  York. 
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Yes,  advertisers  ran  sell  the  big,  booming  Detroit  market  in  a  direct,  eco¬ 
nomical  way  by  using  just  one  news/mper  —  The  Detroit  News.  The  News, 
by  actual  survey,  reaches  63.8%  of  all  the  city  zone  families  taking  any 
newspaper  regularly;  42.7^  of  them  take  no  other  local  newspaper!  Also, 
the  great  city  and  trading  area  circulation  of  The  News  is  78%  HOME 
DELIVERED  and  this  is  the  largest  A.  B.  C.  recognized  home  delivered 
circulation  offered  by  any  newspaper  in  the  United  States! 

Here  is  advertising  opportunity  for  high  returns  at  low  cost  surpassed  by 
no  other  major  market  in  America.  Why  take  less  when  The  News  offers  so 
much  in  a  market  like  Detroit? 


Net  Paid  Circulation  6  Months  Ending  March  31,  1941 

WEEKDAYS,  359,053;  SUNDAYS,  435,787 


THE  HOME  NEWSPAPER 


Chicago:  J.  E.  LUTZ 
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DANGEROUS 


NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  KILLED 
IN  AUTOMOBILE  ACCIDENTS 
[FIVE  YEARS'  MONTHLY  TOTAU 


AHEAD 


19,000 


18,000 


17,000 


SEPT. 


Aioit  j/aetUou5  of  all  the  months  in  i:he  year 
for  motorists  and  pedestrians  are  the  last  four. 
Experience  during  the  past  five  years  has  revealed 
that  more  persons  are  killed  in  motor  vehicle  acci¬ 
dents  during  September,  October,  November  and 
December  than  in  any  other  like  period. 

Published  in  the  interest  of  street  and  highway  safety  by 
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"The  Well 

National  newspaper  week  is  a  fitting  occasion  for  us  to  ex¬ 
press  our  gratitude  to  the  newspapers  of  America  for  having 
given  us  the  opportunity  of  serving  them  for  more  than  a  gen¬ 
eration. 

We  are  proud  of  being  "'The  Well  of  Genius”  to  the  press- 
and  this  encomium  is  not  ours  but  that  of  a  most  able  editor. 

We  are  proud  of  being  the  purveyors  of  laughter  and  inspira- 
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The  American  newspaper,  to  the  delight  of  readers  through 
two  generations,  has  tapped  King  Features  Syndicate— the  Well 
of  Genius— for  entertainment,  information  and  inspiration. 

You  have  given  us  art,  wit  and  words  in  long  and  colorful 
parade. 

JOHN  D.  RARIDAN,  Executive  Editor 
THE  BRUSH-MOORE  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  “gilding  the  lily”  if  I  were 
to  say  that  the  King  Features  Syndicate  is  the  best  in  the  field. 

I  thought  that  was  generally  known. 

I  have  been  doing  business  with  you  and  your  organization 
for  more  years  than  I  care  to  admit.  In  all  of  those  years,  the 
King  Features  Syndicate  has  been  to  me  absolute  "tops”  —  in 
quality  and  in  service. 

DANIEL  NICOLL,  Associate  Publisher 
PAUL  BLOCK  NEWSPAPERS 

The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating  thereof.  We  started 
out  using  some  of  your  features  more  than  30  years  ago;  we 
are  using  a  lot  of  them  now.  And  during  all  these  years  we 
have  never  had  a  more  pleasant  relation,  or  done  business  with 
a  finer  outfit.  It  has  been  more  of  a  relationship  between  friends 
than  between  seller  and  buyer. 

J."  M.  NORTH,  JR.,  Editor 
FORT  WORTH  STAR-TELEGRAM 

As  one  of  your  customers  who  has  been  doing  business  with 
King  Features  Syndicate  for  over  twenty  years,  may  I  say  that 
it  has  been  a  distinct  pleasure  to  work  with  you  and  your 
associates. 

King  Features  Syndicate  has  long  been  outstanding  in  its 
field  and,  if  our  experience  is  any  criterion,  the  measure  of 
cooperation  extended  by  your  organization  to  client  newspapers 
is  of  the  highest  order. 

JOHN  S.  KNIGHT,  Publisher 
THE  DETROIT  FREE  PRESS 

King  Features  gives  our  readers  in  its  features,  comics,  pic¬ 
tures  and  wire  reports,  enough  highly  satisfactory  information 
and  entertainment  to  have  enabled  our  circulation  department 
to  sell  more  than  400,000  copies  daily  and  375,000  Sunday. 

S.  1.  NEWHOUSE 

NEWARK  (N.  J.)  STAR-LEDGER 


Since  the  turn  of  the  year  I  have  intended  writing  this  letter  I 
to  try  to  thank  you  properly  for  the  very  fine  service  and  co-  ij 
operation  that  we  have  received  from  your  entire  organizatioa  y 

When  you  add  this  willingness  to  be  helpful  with  the  great  | 
list  of  features  offered  by  King,  you  have  something  that  can’t  | 
be  beat.  i 

ROBT.  L.  SMITH,  General  Manager  1 

THE  CHARLESTON  (W.  VA.)  GAZETTE  j 

We  have  been  dealing  with  King  Features  Syndicate 'for 
almost  as  many  years  as  the  Tulsa  World  has  been  published, 
and  our  recent  signing  of  a  contract  for  you  to  print  our  coma  i 
is  but  another  example  of  our  satisfaction  with  the  way  yog  ' 
do  business. 

You  have  been  of  much  help  to  us,  and  we  look  forward  to 
many  more  years  of  mutually  satisfactory  association. 

N.  G.  HENTHORNE,  Editor 
TULSA  WORLD 

King  Features  has  always  been  good,  and  we  ought  to  know 
for  we  have  been  buying  your  material  for  thirty  years.  There 
is  only  one  objection  that  we  have  to  your  budget  of  offerings 
and  that  is  there  are  too  many  headliners.  Every  time  we  lod 
over  your  list  we  feel  like  a  kid  looking  in  ^e  candy  store 
window— we  want  everything  but,  unfortunately,  there  is  a  limit 
to  consumption. 

BURROWS  MATTHEWS.  Editor 
COURIER  EXPRESS,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Our  relationship  goes  back  to  the  earliest  days  of  our  organi¬ 
zation.  It  is  with  genuine  pleasure  and  gratification  that  wc 
review  this  happy  association.  It  also  is  with  real  satisfacdot 
that  we  look  forward  to  a  continuing,  mutually  agreeaUt 
relationship. 

WALTER  J.  RECK,  General  Manager 

THE  OHIO  STATE  JOURNAL,  Columbus,  Ohio 

We  have  enjoyed  nothing  but  the  finest  relations  over  a  gmt 
many  years  and  that,  of  course,  is  due  not  only  to  the  excellent 
service  you  have  provided  but  also  to  the  high  caliber  of  Kini 
Feature  material  which  has  gone  far  in  making  the  Dispatcn 
what  it  is. 

G.  A.  SMALLSREED,  Managing  Editor 
THE  COLUMBUS  DISPATCH 
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Our  thanks  to  these  editors  and  publishers  and  to  all 
us  to  be  '"The  Syndicate  of  2000  Newspapers.”  We  willJ 
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tion,  of  high  adventure  and  romance,  to  the  millions  to  whom 
comics  and  features  are  the  variety  that  adds  spice  to  their  work¬ 
aday  lives. 

In  quoting  these  excerpts  from  a  few  of  the  letters  received 
we  do  so  because  such  praise  encourages  us  to  ever  better 
service  and  makes  us  realize  our  responsibility  to  those  who 
have  faith  and  confidence  in  us. 
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The  first  formal  contract  for  features  between  The  Journal 
and  what  is  now  the  King  Features  Syndicate  was  negotiated 
more  than  twenty  years  ago  and  during  this  period  The  Journal 
has  enjoyed  cordial  business  relations  with  King  Features. 

The  service  angle  is  tremendously  important  and  the  willing¬ 
ness  to  meet  the  client’s  needs,  which  you  have  always  done  for 
us,  is  appreciated. 

DONALD  J.  STERLING,  Managing  Editor 
THE  JOURNAL,  Pordand,  Ore. 

Because  of  the  high  quality  of  its  features,  its  meticulous 
inendon  to  every  detail  involved  in  ^ood  service  and  the  high 
ethical  standards  consistently  maintained  in  its  dealings,  it  is 
DOt  surprising  that  King  Features  has  the  confidence  of  its 
Tdieots  in  an  eminent  degree. 

\  ‘  JOHN  TREVOR  CUSTIS,  Editor 

I  THE  PHILADELPHIA  INQUIRER 
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Features  produced  by  your  organization  have  been  a  part  of 
The  Oregonian  for  more  years  than  I  can  remember.  Week 
after  week,  month  after  month,  and  year  after  year  the  big,  flat 
padtages  from  KFS  have  rolled  into  our  editorial  offices,  reg¬ 
ular  as  tides  and  taxes. 

Features  will  come  and  go  and  so  will  syndicates,  but  some¬ 
how  I  have  the  feeling  that  KFS  will  continue  so  long  as  there 
are  newspapers. 

PALMER  HOYT,  Publisher 
THE  PORTLAND  OREGONIAN 
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The  features  we  have  purchased  from  you  have  been  an  asset 
to  this  newspaper.  You  have  maintained  their  quality  and  in 
the  discussions  we  have  had  over  mutual  problems  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  your  staff  have  been  uniformly  helpful  and  considerate. 
A.  H.  KIRCHHOFER,  Managing  Editor 
BUFFALO  EVENING  NEWS 
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I  Winston  Churchill  recently  declared,  “There  always  will  be 
.  an  England.’’  I  agree  with  him  wholeheartedly.  I  am  confident 
j  also  there  always  will  be  a  King  Features  Syndicate,  carrying 
{ on  with  the  fine  traditions  of  excellence  and  service  that  have 
established  it  on  its  present  high  place;  and  so  long  as  there  is 
I  a  KFS  I  can  assure  you  it  will  be  well  represented  in  this  office, 
r  DWIGHT  YOUNG,  Editor-in-Chief 

J  JOURNAL-HERALD  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Dayton,  O. 


May  you  long  continue  to  hold  your  position  as  the  chief 
leaveners  of  that  sodden  mass  of  death,  destruction  and  crime 
which  we  newspaper  publishers  are  forced  to  purvey  as  the 
news  of  the  day. 

Your  organization  was  the  pioneer  in  newspaper  syndication. 
You  have  occupied  an  unique  role  in  the  development  of  the 
modern  American  newspaper  and,  for  that  matter,  newspapers 
throughout  the  world. 

J.  DAVID  STERN,  Publisher 
PHILADELPHIA  RECORD 

For  a  good  many  years  now,  we  have  been  using  King  Fea¬ 
tures  and  I  believe  it  is  better  to  tell  a  man  while  he  is  alive 
than  when  he  is  dead  what  we  think  of  the  services  we  get 
from  your  company. 

We  have  found  the  quality  of  the  features  good  and  appeal¬ 
ing  to  the  public  and  the  service  rendered  by  your  organization 
has  been  excellent.  Our  relations  have  always  been  of  the  best. 
FRED  D.  JORDAN,  President 
THE  BANGOR  DAILY  NEWS 

I  have  known  most  of  you  up  there  at  King  Features  an 
awfully  long  time— something  like  20  years— and  it  has  been  a 
most  pleasant  and  profitable  friendship.  There  has  never  been 
one  unpleasant  incident.  I  have  never  spent  one  minute  worrying 
about  any  deal  with  King  Features.  I  have  never  felt  on  the  de¬ 
fensive  when  a  King  Features  man  or  woman  walked  in  the  door. 

You  have  built  your  business  the  hard  way  and  yet,  in  the 
long  run,  the  easy  way— by  absolute  honesty. 

ALEXANDER  F.  JONES,  Managing  Editor 
THE  WASHINGTON  POST 

Over  a  long  period  of  years  the  Plain  Dealer  has  purchased 
and  used  quite  successfully  various  of  your  features,  especially 
the  comics,  and  for  many  years  we  have  used  more  of  King 
Features’  comics  than  comics  of  any  other  syndicate.  In  fact 
I  think  most  times  the  King  Features  comics  are  equal  in  num¬ 
ber  to  all  the  other  comics  we  use,  both  daily  and  Sunday.  In 
all  these  years  there  has  never  been  a  single  argument  on  either 
side  of  the  fence. 

W.  G.  VORPE,  Sunday  and  Feature  Editor 
CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 


all  tise  whose  continued  friendship  has  made  it  possible  for 
willfctinue  to  supply  the  best  features  that  can  be  obtained. 
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THE  NEW  A.B.C.  PLAN 


A  YEAR’S  WORK  by  a  committee  of  newspajxT 
executives  has  resulted  in  a  new  plan  for  the 
visualization  of  newspaper  circulation  in  terms  of 
local  population.  It  is  a  proposal  that  goes  far 
toward  meeting  the  wishes  of  advertisers  for 
practical  information  on  where  newspapers  are 
rea<l,  and,  in  our  opinion,  it  avoids  the  difficulties 
which  have  prevented  the  adoption  of  earlier 
ideas. 

It  can  do  no  newspaper  any  harm  to  have  its 
circulation  figures  related  closely  with  the  num¬ 
ber  of  occupied  <lwellings  in  the  communities  it 


Publishers  and  circulation  managers  will  con¬ 
cede  that  ix)int  willingly,  and  the  objections 
that  have  been  raised  against  various  plans  in 
the  past  have  been  largely  technical  or  based 
upon  circumstances  of  competition.  It  .seems  to 
us  that  the  plan  which  was  approved  by  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations  board  last  week  can  be 
applied  with  fairness  to  any  newspaper.  The 
objection  that  the  analysis  must  be  based  upon 
one  day’s  gross  and  not  net  paid  circulation  is 
met,  we  believe,  by  the  adjustment  formula 
that  the  new  set-up  includes.  While  further  study 
may  reveal  defects  that  are  not  apparent  on 
first  analysis,  we  believe  that  the  plan  in  princ¬ 
iple  is  .sound.  Its  adoption  at  the  annual  A.B.C. 
meeting  in  Chicago  next  month  should  close  a 
question  that  has  involved  far  more  discussion 
than  its  difficulties  warranted. 


IS  THIS  REALISM? 


But  they  that  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall  renew 
their  strength;  they  shall  mount  up  with  wings  as 
eagles;  they  shall  run,  and  not  be  weary;  and  they 
shall  walk,  and  not  faint.  Isaiah  XL;  31. 


WRECKING  AN  ECONOMY 


THE  FINAL  REPORT  of  the  Temporary  Na¬ 
tional  Economic  Committee,  after  declaring 
that  “It  is  not  surprising  that  the  consumer  gets 
so  little  for  his  dollar — the  wonder  is  that  he  gets 
as  much  as  he  does,”  devotes  a  couple  of  para¬ 
graphs  to  description  of  business  in  terms  that 
are  barely  short  of  robbery  and  juracy.  Manufac¬ 
turers  are  pictured  as  employing  the  ablest  men 
to  “fool  the  customers.”  Merchants  use  able 
literary  and  artistic  bnuns,  says  the  document 
“to  prepare  advertisements  to  mislead  you.” 
Newspapers  and  magazines,  dependent  upon  ad¬ 
vertising  “are  almost  forced  to  shade  their  news 
columns  to  aid  the  seller  of  goods  rather  than 
the  buyer.”  .\nd  so  forth. 

We  have  no  patience  with  the  thinking  that 
aligns  consumers  on  one  side  of  the  street  and  pro¬ 
ducers  and  distributors  on  the  other.  We  may 
not  all  be  producers,  but  every  single  one  of 
us  is  a  consumer  at  some  time  durmg  every 
day. 

We  can  spend  money  wisely  or  foolishly,  but 
there  isn’t  any  question  that  mass  production  and 
display  advertising  have  worked  far  more  to  the 
cronsumer’s  advantage  than  to  his  loss.  Adver¬ 
tising  that  has  a  mission  of  misleading  its  readers 
is  not  the  adv'ertising  that  builds  sales  and  reputa¬ 
tions. 

Chemists  and  technicians  whose  job  is  to  “fool 
the  customers”  are  not  the  people  who  have 
made  the  .American  motor  car  an  increasingly  bet¬ 
ter  means  of  transportation  and  an  increasingly 
letter  investment  for  the  average  family.  We 
make  no  clfum  that  saintliness  is  an  attribute  of 
business  success,  but  we  assert  emphatically  that 
any  business  enterpri.se  which  hopes  to  build  on 
a  foundation  of  deceiving  its  customers  is  headed 
for  destruction.  It’s  time  that  some  of  the  double- 
domed  self-nominated  protectors  of  the  consumer 
found  that  out. 


Where  is  the  government  going  to  get  its 
putative  $4,000,000,000  if  its  rule  is  destroying 


I  A  L 


LETTER  to  the  \ew  York  Daily  Sews  this 
week  gives  point  to  an  editorial  prediction  on 
this  page  (“I,^t’s  Look  First”)  on  July  50.  The 
News  corre.spondent  is  a  distributor  of  household 
goods,  including  refrigerators,  washing  machines, 
gas  ranges,  etc.,  and  he  tells  the  plight  of  his 
own  and  competitive  distributors  under  the  de¬ 
fense  regulations.  In  a  few  words,  they  are  l>eing 
wij)ed  out.  I’nable  t(»  obtain  merchandise  from 
the  manufacturers,  the.se  firms  arc  dismissing 
their  salesmen,  reducing  their  office  forces,  com¬ 
pletely  eliminating  their  advertising.  These  peo¬ 
ple  may  not  l)e  many  in  actual  numbers,  but  as 
producers  of  income  and  payers  of  taxes,  they 
bulk  large  in  the  economy  of  their  communities 
— and  defense  will  provide  no  substitute  for  the 
jobs  which  have  paid  their  salaries,  sup|Jorted 
their  families,  and  paid  the  taxes  which  made 
local  and  national  wheels  go  round. 

They  are  victims  of  the  philosophy  that  all 
of  our  immense  metal  production  must  be  re¬ 
served  for  the  construction  of  war  materials. 
They  are  the  first  victims,  and  unless  there  is  a 
change  in  the  thinking  at  Washington,  they  are 
the  first  of  many  millions  of  victims.  Without 
the  candor  of  Goering,  we  are  adapting  the 
Goering-Nazi  idea  that  America  must  choose 
between  guns  or  butter.  Without  considering  that 
Hitler  and  Goering  began  their  rule  in  a  Ger¬ 
many  which  was  economically  prostrate,  without 
either  guns  or  butter,  we  are  embarking  on  a 
course  which  promises  to  leave  us  in  as  complete 
a  state  of  collapse  as  was  Germany  in  1933 — and 
without  any  of  the  compensating  prospects  that 
the  Nazis  held  out  to  the  German  people. 

We  don’t  believe  that  the  majority  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  realize  the  future  that  faces  them  unle.ss 
Washington  revises  its  plans.  The  new  tax  bill 
provides  a  revenue  from  incomes  of  more  than 
$3,500,000,000,  and  some  optimists  in  Congress 
believe  that  it  will  produce  as  much  as  $4,000,- 
000,000.  The  tax-gatherer  will  take  his  toll  from 
the  smallest  incomes  and  millions  of  the  middle 
class  salary-  and  wage-earning  groups  will  be 
assessed  in  amounts  that  will  prevent  their  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  things  that  keep  them  above  the 
level  of  the  tenement  dweller.  One  of  the  aims 
of  the  bill  is  to  divert  into  government  cash 
Imlances  the  surplus  income  arising  from  the  tre¬ 
mendous  defense  outlays — but  the  tragedy  of  that 
thinking  is  that  the  majority  of  taxpayers  will 
not  have  any  surplus  income  from  defense  si)end- 
ing.  That  money  is  being  siphoned  through  a 
very  limited  number  of  channels,  and  by  the 
time  it  reaches  the  retail  store  and  the  retail 
clerk,  it  is  indeed  a  slim  rivulet.  Neverthele.ss. 
the  little  busine.ss  man,  the  clerk,  and  the  .service 
employe  who  gets  no  benefit  from  the  war-purpo.se 
appropriations  is  taxed  by  the  same  schedule  as 
the  mechanic  who  holds  two  jobs  and  the  manu¬ 
facturer  whose  plant  runs  !i4  hours  a  day  on 
war  orders. 


the  sourc-es  of  a  great  part  of  the  countrjj 
normal  income?  How  can  taxes  be  paid  by  m 
automobile  dealer,  a  hardware  merchant,  a 
frigerator  salesman  if  he  has  nothing  to  sell,  and 
iiot  even  the  income  needed  for  the  miniinua 
support  of  his  familial  obligations?  What  “(k. 
fense”  measures  can  be  created  to  take  care  d 
these  people,  of  the  thousands  of  men  and  woioq 
who  will  be  displaced  from  advertising  and  puk 
lication  work  if  all  of  the  nation’s  normal  tradt 
currents  are  to  be  diverted  into  the  cannon’s 
mouth? 


We  don’t  think  these  questions  are  unanswer, 
able.  We  don’t  think  the  problem  is  insoluble. 
Not  at  all.  We  believe  that  they  can  be  solved 
by  a  new  and  realistic  appraisal  of  our  needs  and 
commitments  under  the  nation’s  policies.  One 
item  alone  might  provide  the  answer.  It  is  the 
revision  of  our  whole  military  program.  Compe¬ 
tent  authorities  have  questioned  the  wisdom  of 
attempting  to  train  and  equip  an  army  of  more 
than  a  million  men,  simultaneously  with  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  two-ocean  Navy  and  vsith  the 
jrromised  equipment  of  Great  Britain,  Russii, 
and  China  with  the  materiel  those  nations  need. 
It  is  not  at  all  probable  that  we  can  accomplish 
all  of  those  things  even  at  the  expense  of  diverting 
all  steel,  aluminum,  copper,  zinc,  oil,  chromium, 
etc.,  to  war  purposes,  and  completely  wrecking 
the  economy  by  which  not  only  we,  but  much 
of  the  rest  of  the  world  may  have  to  live  when 
peace  comes  again. 

No  one  believes  more  firmly  than  we  that 
Hitlerism  must  be  beaten  back  and  that  the  ideals 
of  democracy  must  be  preserved,  but  we  don’t 
forget  that  the  ideals  of  democracy  perished  on 
the  empty  pockets  and  empty  stomachs  of  a 
collapsed  Germany.  .A  healthy  democracy  re¬ 
quires  a  healthy  capitalism,  and  a  scheme  of 
defen.se  against  Hitler  that  wrecks  our  capitalistic 
ecxmomy  might  well  provide  a  victory  for  Hit¬ 
lerism  here  without  the  risk  of  a  German  ship 
or  a  German  soldier.  Hitler  believes  that.  Why 
should  we  prove  his  theory  by  a  headlong  course 
that  promises  only  poverty  and  misery  for  the 
millions  who  constitute  the  backbone  of  Ameri¬ 
can  civilization? 


It  is  not  t(X)  late.  We  can  fulfill  oar  obligatiom 
to  Britain,  which  now  forms  our  first  line  of 
defense;  we  can  strengthen  our  Navy;  we  on 
create  an  efficient  Army;  we  can  have  all  the  .\ir 
Force  we  need — and  we  can  still  preserve  at  least 
a  large  part  of  the  internal  commerce  by  which 
our  people  live.  We  can  accomplish  this  if  wt 
use  our  Gcxl-given  material  resources,  and  the 
brains  with  which  the  Creator  endowed  us.  To 
do  so,  we  must  get  away  from  the  arbitrary 
rulings  of  people  who  now  think  of  themselves 
as  “the  govermnent”;  we  must  stop  selfish  fight-  ^ 
ing  for  advantage  on  munitions  contracts;  we  ^ 
must  stop  the  interruption  of  prcxluction  and 
transportation  by  strikes.  If  we  don’t  keep  our 
own  economy  strong  and  hearty,  we  shall  not  he 
able  to  accomplish  what  we  hope  to  achieve  for 
the  preservation,  not  only  of  the  European 
democracy  typified  by  Great  Britain,  but  of  the 
deeds  and  faith  by  which  we  live.  If  we  can’t 
preserve  the  la.st,  it  isn’t  likely  that  we  can  do 
aiiv  of  the  others. 


THE  GUARANTY 

Oaths  are  not  .surety  for  a  man,  but  the  man 


for  the  oatlis. 


— -\EscHYi.rs,  in  a  jragmmt 
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AITHUR  W.  CRAWFOKD,  Grneral  Meno^ei 


been  named  campaign  chairman  for 

Richmond’s  18th  annual  Community  FOLKS  AArORTH 

TrWOAATTNF' 

Alfred  Johnson,  Boston  (Mass.)  _ 

Herald-Travel^  business  office  s^.  ^  HE^Y,  JR., 

and  Mrs.  Johnson  are  parents  of  a  r  au  »t  r\i 

daughter,  Mary  Ann.  the  Ncio  Or  ea, 

„  Picayune,  won  his  journalist 
J.  Don  Poske,  of  the  Pittsburgh  Sun  ^  collei 

Telegraph  advertising  staff,  and  Mor-  gj. 

ton  Frank,  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press  meteor 

advertising  staff,  are  members  of  the  , 

Distributive  Occupations  faculty  spon-  world, 

sored  by  the  Pittsburgh  Public  iT  managi 

Schools.  0^  *  J  of  the 

Miss  Louisa  Bartz,  assistant  secre-  Ayl  *  Picayu 

tary  and  bookkeeper  for  the  LaCrosse  ^  back 

(Wis.)  Tribune  and  Leader-Press  t  Native 

since  1904,  has  retired.  She  is  sue-  ez,  M 

ceeded  by  Fred  H.  Ristow,  who  has  Healy 

been  with  the  daily  since  1933.  ^ 

Marty  LeBlanc  has  been  transferred 
by  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  from  S.  W.  Healy,  Jr.  “y 
its  eastern  advertising  office  in  New  „  „  j  i 

_ _  ,  was  the  York  to  its  home  office,  where  he  is  f 

S^t  managing  editor  of  the  Transcript,  on  the  sales  staff  of  the  national  ad-  ^  jL  f“  J  s^everT  l^L’ 
Ke».eU.  B  Jolu^n,  (o™er  Tran,  vartiaing  department.  S^''J^/ipers  widelm 

script  promotion  iMnager,  is  me  busi-  Farley  A.  Manning,  former  general  University  of  Mississippi, 
ness  manager;  and  Margaret  J.  Suter-  manager  of  the  Athol  (Mass.)  Daily  graduation  took  a  job  wiffi 
meister,  formerly  radio  editor  on  the  News,  took  over  his  new  duties  as  ^nig  Sentinel.  He  joined  m 
Transcript  is  ffie  associate  editor.  general  manager  of  me  Southbridge  joi  staff  of  the  Times-P 


personal 


mention 


RICHARD 

publisher 

Transcript, 


the  bond  drive  m  mat  area.  John  J.  McNally,  for  six  years  wim  Ell  wood  Smim,  advertising  manager 

George  J.  Turner  has  been  named  me  New  York  Times  advertising  de-  of  the  Holdenville  (Okla.)  Daily  News, 
publisher  and  general  manager  of  the  partment  and  me  last  six  years  wim  has  resigned  to  take  a  position  as  as- 
Carbondale  (Pa.)  Leader,  owned  by  Harper’ s  magazine,  and  Leigh  R.  Haw-  sistant  advertising  manager  of  the 
Frederick  Gelder,  former  state  senator  ley,  formerly  managing  editor  of  the  Seminole  (Okla.)  Producer. 
and  now  head  of  me  liquor  board  in  Middletown,  (N.  Y.)  Times  Herald  and  o^rald  Kilbride  of  me  Portland 

^  (1^  Pre^  H^ld-ExJieJsS 

hnue  as  director  of  me  Leader.  1^.  Newark  Star-Eagle  and  Newark  Eve-  Telegram  advertising  staff,  joined  the 
Turner  formerly  was  m  advertising  «»wg  News,  have  laimched  the  weekly  hole-in-one  club  on  me  125-vard 
business  in  New  York.  Orange  County  Star  Eagle  in  Middle-  twelfm  hole  of  me  Old  Orchard  l^ach 

William  M.  McIntosh,  San  Antonio  own.  Country  Club  during  the  president’s 

Light,  observed  his  17th  anniversary  Roy  R.  Black,  member  of  me  Chi-  cup  match. 

as  publisher  at  an  informal  reception  cago  sales  staff  of  Bryant,  Griffim  &  Max  Ginsberg  has  been  transferred 
attended  by  staff  members  recently.  Brunson,  Inc.,  publishers  representa-  from  me  Atlanta  Journal  circulation 
James  C.  Krouser,  publisher.  Bar-  “  recovering  from  an  appendec-  department  to  the  advertising  staff. 

*toio  (Cal.)  Printer-Review,  has  been  ^^"'y  Performed  at  Soumtown  Hos-  Robert  G.  McPherson,  general  man- 
promoted  to  major  in  me  13th  Engi-  Chicago,  Sept.  20.  (Continued  on  next  page) 

neers.  Ft.  Ord,  Cal.  He  was  a  reserve 
captain  when  called  into  active  ser¬ 
vice  in  January. 


From  the  day  The  Boston  Herald 
started  Bill  Cunningham's  column 
its  circulation  started  rising.  The 
gain  now  is  17,000 — and  this  for  a 
3-cent  paper  competing  with  a 
2-cent  field. 

Cunningham's  syndication  totals 
are  rising,  too.  Orders  are  com¬ 
ing  in  at  the  rate  of  one  a  week. 

This  fall  Cunningham  —  long  a 
member  of  Collier's  All-American 
selection  board  —  will  cover  the 
biggest  football  game  of  the  week 
— wherever  it  develops.  This  spe¬ 
cial  wire  service  will  be  available 
to  subscribers,  in  addition  to  the 
regular  daily  copy  served  by  mail. 
For  terms  and  samples,  please 
write  to 


Sports 

takes  the  spot 


ERIC  MacINNES  has  been  appointed 
circulation  director  of  me  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y.,  newspapers — the  New 

_ _  Yorker,  Eagle- 

News  and  Hud- 
son  Valley  Sun- 
•  day  Courier. 

W  Macinnes  has 

been  circulation 
manager  of  the 
-A  M  Tampa  (Fla.) 

"  Yimes.  He  previ- 
ously  has  been 
circulation  direc- 
M  Chilli- 

cothe  (O.)  News- 
Advertiser  and 
Eric  Maclnnas  Gazette.  The 
P  oughkeepsie 
Chillicothe  papers  are  members 
of  me  Speidel  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Bryan,  general  manager 
0-  Richmond  Newspapers,  Inc.,  has 


SPORTS  is  in  for  its  heaviest  ^ 
play  in  years  this  Fall.  To  help 
you  give  your  readers  complete 
coverage  of  the  Big  Game,  Big  Fight 
or  Big  Match,  we  offer  the  sports 
staffs  of  the  country's  two  largest  sell¬ 
ing  daily  newspapers.  Headed  by 
Jimmy  Powers  and  Arch  Ward,  these 
staffs  are  composed  of  writers  who 
can  write,  whose  opinions  mean 
something  to  fan  and  player  alike! 

.  .  .  write,  phone  or  wire 


FE ATU  R  E 
SYNDICATE 

220  EAST  4aND  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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continued  from  page  27 


ager,  Bangor  (Me.)  Daily  Commercial, 
won  the  Maine  newspapermen’s  golf 


Joseph  Evans,  formerly  of  the  San  Garrett  Cope  J^fcson  (Mich.)  Mr.  Wether^e  will  study  medicine ,, 
Diego  (Cal.)  Sun  advertising  depart-  Citizen  Patriot  staff  photographer,  and  Vanderbilt  University, 
ment,  has  been  appointed  display  ad-  Miss  Mildred  Davis,  of  Jackson,  will  William  Dennis,  formerly  of  th»I 

be  married  Oct.  26.  Meridian  (Miss.)  Star,  has  joined  6^1 

Ben  Dixon  MacNeill,  Fort  Bragg  editorial  staff  of  the  Gulfport  (Magj! 
correspondent  of  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Daily  Herald.  | 

News  and  Observer,  was  injured  pain-  Mrs.  John  W.  Fellows,  conductor  d 
fully  in  an  automobile  wreck  near  Cousin  Sally’s  “Family  Circle’’  home! 


vertising  salesman  of  the  San  Diego 
Tribune-Sun 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


tournament  recently,  defeating  the  de-  CHARLES  N.  KAPNIC  has  resigned  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C.,  and  is  under  hold  column  in  the  Worcester  (Ma«)  i 
fending  champion,  Norman  “Spike”  city  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  treatment  at  a  hospital  there.  He  suf-  Evening  Gazette,  became  the  mod* 

Webb,  photographer  for  the  Augusta  Evening  Public  Ledger.  Mr.  Kapnic,  fered  severe  scalp  wounds  and  bruises  of  a  daughter  Sept.  17. 

Kennebec  Journal.  .^^ho  has  been  city  editor  since  1938,  about  the  legs  while  en  route  to  Man-  Potter,  Minneapolis  Dail, 

Parker  P.  Ledbetter,  former  city  is  succeeded  by  Morris  Litman,  former  teo  in  an  Army  car.  Times  theatre  critic,  has  been  mai  ! 

district  circulation  manager,  Topeka  assistant  city  editor  and  member  of  Edward  A.  M.  Foley,  Philadelphia  general  manager  of  the  Berger  Amu*.  ' 

(Kan.)  State  Journal,  »has  joined  the  the  Ledger  organization  since  1925.  Evening  Public  Ledger  desk  assistant,  ment  Company,  Minneapolis.  Handli*  = 

Newspaper  Printing  Corp.  (Tulsa  Mr.  Litman’s  assistants  will  be  John  has  been  named  to  the  post  of  pub-  motion  picture  reviews  at  the  1 

.Trtan  Piersnn  wnman’c  f 


World  and  Tulsa  Tribune)  as  a  mem-  W.  Livingood,  Rutledge  Carter,  Ken-  licity  director  for  the  seventh  annual  now  is  Joan  Pierson,  woman’s  dm. 

ber  of  the  circulation  promotion  staff,  neth  W.  Endres  and  Gerald  F.  Dietz,  convention  of  the  Catholic  Confrater-  and  fashion  writer.  ' 

Lee  House,  formerly  on  the  staff  of  A.  Bruce  Cook,  city  editor.  Union  nity  of  Christian  Doctrine,  Nov.  15 
the  Wichita  Beacon  and  the  Houston  City  (N.  J.)  Hudson  Dispatch,  has  to  18. 

(Tex.)  Chronicle,  has  accepted  a  job  been  promoted  to  managing  editor,  W.  Francis  Sheehey,  reporter, 

as  assistant  advertising  manager  of  the  succeeding  John  Mitchell,  who  was  Springfield  (Mass.)  Daily  News,  is 

Junction  City  (Kan.)  Daily  Union.  named  editor.  Albert  S.  Fulling,  for-  the  new  president  of  the  Northampton 

mer  suburban  editor,  becomes  city  Press  Club. 

editor  and  Frank  R.  Oliver,  former  Julian  Krawcheck  has  _ „ _  , 

assistant  city  editor,  is  now  suburban  the  Cleveland  News  copy  desk  infoirnation  officer  of~ the 

editor.  to  accept  a  similar  position  with  the  Emergency  Management  in  the  state 

J.  Kelly  Pool,  managing  editor,  Jc#-  Cleveland  Press  ' 

erson  City  (Mo.)  Capital  News,  on 
Sept.  18  observed  his  81st  birthday 
and  his  50th  anniversary  as  a  news¬ 
paperman. 

Dave  Harris,  city  editor.  Fort  Lau- 
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Carl  Lyngholm,  San  Diego  (CaL) 
Union-Tribune  Sun  artist,  and  Mrs 
Lyngholm  announce  the  birth  of  a  son  j 
Sept.  22. 

William  C.  Bourne,  formerly  on  the 
editorial  staff,  Richmond  (Va.)  Time, 
resigned  Dispatch,  has  been  appointed  regional 


Tkc  JovrnaHst  merged  Seaspaper- 

dom,  merged  192o;  The  fourth  Estate,  merged  1927. 
"ntles  Patented,  Registered  Contents  Copyrighted. 
The  editor  &  PUBLISHER  COMP.4NY.  Inc. 
James  Weight  Beown,  President 
James  Weight  Beown,  Je.,  Fice-President 
Chaeles  T.  Stuaet,  Treasurer 
Robeet  U.  Begvtn,  Secretary 


of  Virginia,  West  Virginia  and  North 


General  O^ts:  _  _ 

42ndS^“Td"B™'l‘d«y!^^^^^^  (Fl«->  Datjy  has  b^  moved  fror^i  Ae  Kansas  City^AssocU 

Telephones:  named  managing  editor.  He  succeeded  ated  Press  bureau  to  the  sports  desk 

2  3053  oAce  ^  wwv  H  V  «  .1  ^ 


Dean  Pohlenz,  movie  critic,  Lincoln  and  South  Carolina. 

(Neb.)  Journal  and  Star,  has  resigned  Qlen  Williams  has  taken  over  the 
to  acTO^  a  position  as  manager  of  the  sports  editorship  of  the  Manhattn 

(Kan.)  Mercury-Chronicle.  Willianj 

Claason  is  being 


Stuart  Theatre 
Harold  (Spike) 


BRysnt  9-3052, 


3054,  3055  and  3056 


A  Newsfapee  foe  Makees  or  Newspafees 


replaces  Fred  Parris,  resigned 

Gideon  Seymour,  editor,  Minneapo¬ 
lis  Star  Journal  editorial  pages,  opraed 
the  recent  Minneapolis  district  confer¬ 
ence  of  the  Melodist  church.  He 
m  /XT-  1  \  A.i  spoke  on  the  subject  “An  Editor  Look 

William  F.  (Nick)  Carter,  Atlantic  Victor  Craze  has  resigned  from  the  at  the  Community.” 

City  correspondent  of  the  Associated  San  Antonio  Express  staff  to  accept  a 


W.  G.  Wamock,  Jr.,  who  recently  re-  of  the  New  York  bureau.  His  place 
Aethue  T.  Robb.  Edimr.-  Waeeen  L-Rassett  signed  to  t^e  a  post  with  toe  Gannett  in  Kansas  City  will  be  filled  by 


Charles  Chamberlain. 


AETIUE  A.  warren  dassett  la  V 

Afanagin/iijitor;  KOUEn  Va  Bkows,  News  Editor;  papcrs  in  KoCAester,  N.  i. 

Waltee  E.  ScHNEiDEE,  Associate  Editor;  Stephen 
I.  Monchak,  Richaeo  M.  Dobie,  Jace  Peice, 

Mes.  S.  L.  Daee,  LUrarian. _  _  _ _ _ _  _ 

Jameb  Weight  Beown,  Je.,  Publisher;  Chaeles  t.  Press,  was  elected  president  of  the  civilian  public  relations  position  at  toe 

Club  of  Atlantic  City  at  the  San  Antonio  General  Depot,  Fort  Sam 
Geoege  H.  Steate,  Cirnlation  Manager;  Iail'is  A.  September  meetmg.  Louis  F.  Cun-  Houston. 


Leonard  F.  Wilbur,  Utica  (N.  Y.) 
Observer-Dispatch  copyreader,  will  be 
one  of  the  principal  speakers  wha 


Pl^l^’ ifaMg^'^  John  Johnson,  ningham,  Jr.,  Correspondent  for  toe 


IFashington,  D.  C.  Bttreau^ 
tton,  James  J.  Bltlee  ed 
Je.,  1376  National  Press 
Metropolitan  1080. 


public  exercises  are  conducted  Sept  8 

l\^rc  rVtmfKv  T-AAotf  Koc  i-AcirrnArl  oe  _ i_»  _  al.  _  _ l.  _ 1-  __  .i 


Chicago  Bueeau,  921  London  Guaranue  and  Acci-  TOllor  oi  uie  .fiiiaTim;  eve-  Reporter  at  San  Antonio,  is 

dent  Building.seo  North  MuhtganAcenue.Td.Dour-  ning  Union,  SeCOnd  VlCe-preSldent.  a«ain  VianHIirra  /»i1  nourc  IT- 

bom  6771.  Geoege  A.  Beandenbueg,  Editor;  ^  x,  tx  o  *  tc  u  ^  ^  handlmg  Oil  news  for  the  Ex- 

Haeet  K.  Blace,  Advertising  Representative. _  GroOrge  M.  McDonald  Sept.  15  be-  prCSS. 

Panji^  Coast  Corrjespondents^  C.^fbell  Watson,  came  SportS  editor  of  the  Seattle 


by  Wilbur,  a  UFA  graduate  of  lS2t 
an  eight-month  campaign  finally  re¬ 
sulted  in  toe  Common  Council  voting 
Walt  Denhis,  police  reporter,  Tulsa  the  bonds  for  the  project.  (E.  It  P, 


2132  D«-iyS*rFrt,Berkdey.  Cal.,  Telephone,  Thom:  y-  *  locinB  Dick  WUliams  who  /FxVr\  ^ -l  ’  ^  rtsponcr,  luisa  me  oonos  lor  me 

wall  55571  Ken  Vatloe.  1215  Won*  ffoian  Roe/.,  Utiics.  replacmg  uicK  wuiiams,  wno  (Okla.)  Tribune,  has  resigned  to  join  April  12,  1941,  page  27.)  Recently 
Lo.  AnaeleE  Telephone.  Hempstead  5722.  IS  returning  to  the  City  Side.  McDon-  .-4  irirrxrx  ro..i„  Wilbur  received  Commendation  for  his 


Los  Angdet,  Telephone,  Hempstead  5722. 

Pacific  Coast  Advertising  Bepresentatives:  Duncan  A. 
Scott,  Mills  Building,  San  Frandsco;  Telephone 
Sutter  1393;  and  Philif  Bissell,  H'estem  Pacific 
Building,  Los  Angdet,  Tdephone  Prospect  5319. 
London  Ofice;  Veea  Chanplee,  44  Grantham  Road, 
Luton,  Beds..  London,  England. _ 


is  returning  to  toe  city 
aid  was  athletic  publicity  director  at 
toe  University  of  Idaho  from  1931  to 


Disflay  Adveettsinc  rates  effective  Dec.  1,  1937 


the  news  staff  of  KVOO,  'Tulsa. 

_  _  _  Jack  Stark,  former  Miami  Herald  leadership  m  the  g^nasium 

1934,  and  'work^'  on'  the  Spokane  aviation  editor,  has  joined  Mark  By- 

Chronicle  before  joining  the  Times  ron,  Inc.,  advertising  agency  of  that  iJ' 

staff  several  years  ago. 
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Donald  C.  Claprood,  assistant  state 
editor,  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Press,  and 
Mrs.  Claprood  are  parents  of  a  son, 
bom  Sept.  19 


The  single  column  fort>  -  ro  line  rate  maker  card  at 
a  cost  of  $22  per  week  earns  as  low  a  rate  on  a  52 
time  basis  as  any  other  schedule,  namely,  $182  per 
page;  $103  half  pan;  $57  quarter  page.  *Quarter, 
eighth  and  sixteenth  pages  must  be  on  definite  copy 


Mgbtn  anc 
ichedule. 


Classified  Rates:  ^  per  agate  line  one  time,  70c  bureau  of  the  Binghamton  (N.  Y.) 


per  agate  line  four  times. 


Situations  Wanted:  50c  per  agate  line  one  time; 
40c  per  agate  line  four  times  (count  five  words  to 
the  line).  _ 


SuBscEiFTiON  Rates:  By  mail  payable  in  advance 
United  States  and  Island  Possessions,  $4  per  year; 
Canada,  $4.50;  Foreign,  $5. 


city,  as  vice-president  and  director  of  ll*®  State  Education  De¬ 
public  relations.  partment. 

Lee  Fuhrman,  night  city  editor.  At-  Harold  Van  Winkle,  a  graduate  of 
lanta  Constitution,  and  Sam  Cox,  Con-  fl>e  University  of  Missouri  in  joumal- 
«ii  ocui  AO  stitution  telegraph  editor,  have  been  ism  and  for  the  past  four  years  head 

vjt  working  for  the  month  of  September  ol  publication  and  publicity  divi- 
resigned  as  head  of  relations  branch  of  toe  sion  of  toe  State  Department  of  Edu- 

Y?’  to^  toto  Corps  Area  Quartermaster  cation  in  the  Philippines,  has  boi#t 

pimp^N  Y  Wmu  special  releases  on  the  the  Murray  (Ky.)  West  Kcntucfei»  F( 

^  ^me.  N.  Y.,  bureau  of  toe  Utica  Army  maneuvers.  The  work  Murray  E.  Hill  &  Associates  of  Nash-  « 

(N.  Y.)  Daily  PrcM  and  Observer-  extra-curricular,  as  they  also  ville,  Tenn.,  announce  the  sale.  d 

‘  Ke-eU.  Le^e,  for„,.r.T  with^  ‘ 

paper.  San  Francisco  bureau  of  United  Presa  .  $! 

Mrs.  Sophie  Greenblatt  Friedman  who  recently  received  his  commissiot  a 
iwlit  r  Air  rn)  returned  to  toe  Bath  (Me.)  Daily  as  ensign  in  toe  Naval  Reserve,  his  F 

ie  chief’ snea*k^^at  the  as  society  editor,  after  an  ab-  been  assigned  to  active  duty  in  ^  j  B 

sence  of  several  years.  public  relations  office  of  the  Alamedi,  j  ti 

Jack  Moran,  sports  editor,  Bangor  Gal.,  Air  Station. 

Bill  Leiser,  San  Francisco  Chronklt 


Press 

N.  A.  Geyer, 

Review,  was  toe  chief  speaker 
50to  annual  Harvest  Home  celebra¬ 
tion,  held  at  Bloomfield  recently. 


Club  Rates:  The  club  rates  are  applicable  to  all  Geyer  was  founder  of  the  affair  and  (Me.)  Daily  News,  has  resigned  his 
tubtenptioot  m  any  one  organiaation — whether  .  .  .  ..  -  .  ’  - t - 1 - i  .  .1 


pai^7o^*iS^*  the  comply  delivered  the  address  of  welcome  to  ^  freshman  football  coach  at  the  sports  editor,  represented  the  West  f  * 

subscriptions  to  separate  addresses  for  one  year  each  toe  more  than  2,000  people  who  as-  University  of  Maine.  Coast  on  NBC’s  gridiron  roundi?  j 

w^JJtfonrf^oSe'yrou^o  differeit’add%°^^^  sembled  on  that  occasion  50  years  ago.  Alvin  H.  Smith  has  resigned  as  a  summary  broadcast  Sunday.  Other  |  1 

cme  year  at  or  individual  subscriptions  Flowers  has  left  the  copy  desk  reporter  on  toe  Shawnee  (Okla.)  newspapermen  on  the  program  were 

the  same  foisi^naniely  thrCT  d^*ar“ each!*^°°*  °°  of  the  Columbus  Ohio  State  Journal  Moming  News  to  take  a  position  as  Henry  McLemore,  McNaught  Syndi- 

Member:  Advertising  Federation  of  America,  Na-  to  become  assistant  professor  of  jouT-  city  editor  of  the  Vintta  (Okla.)  Daily  cate  columnist,  and  Francis  J.  Powers,  s 

wluwnd  the  ''^bsm  at  West  Virginia  University,  Journal.  Chicago  Daily  News  sports  writer.  j 

an  average  audited  net  paid  “A.  B.  C”  every  Satur-  Morgantown.  Leon  Durst,  formerly  on  tile  San  Joe  Beauregard,  Boston  (Mass.)  _  , 

Frank  Bell,  for  several  years  associ-  Antonio  Evening  News  staff  and  prior  Herald  staff,  won  toe  Class  A  honors 

ated  with  toe  Madison  Wisconsin  State  fo  that  with  the  AP  in  Oklahoma,  has  and  John  Bignam,  Boston  Post,  carriei  ] 

Journal,  has  been  appointed  third  as-  become  editor-manager  of  a  new  off  Class  B  honors  in  toe  Boston 


Six  Months 

Ended 

Net 

Paid 

Total  Dit- 
tributioQ 

Dec.  31.  1940 . 

11,653 

12,473 

1939 . 

12,227 

13,069 

1938 . 

12,141 

13.053 

1937 . 

11,738 

12.779 

1936 . 

10,855 

12;064 

1935 . 

10,178 

11,206 

1934 . 

9,651 

10,607 

193.3 . 

8,625 

9,819 

1932 . 

9,337 

10,488 

1931 . 

10,116 

11,120 

1930 . . 

10,403 

11,417 

1929 . 

10,180 

11,564 

sistant  district  attorney  by  Dist.  Atty.  weekly,  toe  Baytown  (Tex.)  Beacon. 


Norris  E.  Maloney,  also  a  former  State 


Newspapermen’s  Golf  Association  re¬ 
cent  tournament  at  toe  Needham  GoK 


_  ,  ,  Donald  Wetoerbee,  editor.  Green-  ,  vr  \  r,  a  ri^he 

Journal  employe.  ville  (Miss.)  Delta  Democrat  Times,  Club.  John  Kent  of  toe  Bostem  Glo» 

Levant  Vandervoort,  member  of  the  has  announced  his  resignation  and  ^  "^8  for  the  lowest  gr 

editorial  staff,  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen  Morrell  Trimble,  Natchez,  Miss.,  has 

Patriot,  entered  the  Veterans’  hospital  been  named  to  the  editorship  until  Henry  E.  Littlehales,  sports  ^ta 
at  Dearborn,  Mich.,  Sept.  22  for  an  the  return  of  Hodding  Carter,  who  is  Washington  (Pa.)  Reporter,  has  join« 
operation.  now  on  active  duty  with  the  Army,  tbe  KDKA  news  staff,  Pittsburgh. 


The  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER,  always 
the  watchdog  of  freedom,  is  finding  that  its 
responsibility  increases  every  time  any  new 
infringement  or  restriction  of  freedom  occurs. 

But  part  of  this  responsibility  is  to  assure  the 
paper’s  continued  existence  with  an  ever-increasing 
efficiency  extending  from  the  front  office  through 
all  departments  down  to  the  carrier  room. 

No  matter  how  big  a  torch  it  carries  for  free¬ 
dom,  if  the  American  newspaper  is  hampered  or 
downed  by  increased  costs,  its  effectiveness  is  pro¬ 
portionately  decreased. 

Publishers  of  papers  both  large  and  small  are 
finding  the  needed  composing-room  efficiency  in 
Blue  Streak  Linotypes.  The  three  South-Western 
papers  shown  on  this  page  (typical  of  the  majority 
of  American  dailies)  have  found,  as  have  the  larger 
metropolitan  dailies,  that  new  Blue  Streak  Lino¬ 
types  send  costs  to  new  lows  and  boost  production 
to  even  greater  highs.  Ask  your  Linotype  repre¬ 
sentative  for  further  information. 


Other 
tn  were  j 
Syndi-  j 
Power?,  I 


MIDLAND.  Texas- 
I  Foreman  Guy  E.  Bennett  of  the  Reporter-Telegram 
r  writes:  "She’s  a  honey,  and  eats  up  ads  and  heads  with 
I  the  greatest  of  ease.  This  Blue  Streak  Model  32  with 
I  6-iDold  disk  and  Self-Quadder  is  trouble  free  and 
I  speedy.  Its  effortless  operation  and  low-cost  upkeep  has 

If  made  all  of  us  enthusiastic  boosters  for  Blue  Streaks!’ 
Forenun  Bennett  is  demonstrating  the  features  of  the 
Blue  Streak  to  Publisher  James  N.  Allison  and  Adver- 
I  tisiog  Manager  J.  Leo  McLaughlin. 


LUBBOCK,  Texas— "In  the  last  year,  our  composing-room 
load  has  been  greater  than  ever,  both  in  production  of 
straight  matter  and  advertising  linage.  Our  battery  of  type¬ 
setting  machines,  all  Linotypes,  has  been  bolstered  by  two 
Blue  Streak  Model  32s  to  which  I  give  a  large  share  of  credit 
for  being  able  to  'keep  up  with  the  hounds!  ”  Roy  S.  Watts, 
Mechanical  Superintendent  of  the  Avalanche- Journal  goes 
on  to  say,  "I  am  greatly  pleased  with  the  many  new  features 
of  the  Blue  Streaks,  particularly  the  6-mold  disk!’  Mr.  Watts 
is  standing  in  the  center;  Publisher  Charles  A.  Guy  stands 
between  him  and  Operator  W  C.  Edwards,  while  at  the 
fight  is  General  Manager  Parker  F.  Prouty. 

ammmul  Bold  No.  3 


N.  Y.  Spy  Trial 
Is  Covered  by 
Specialists 

Veterans  oi  Previous  Cases 
Assigned  .  .  .  Swiss,  London 
Papers  Represented 

The  trial  of  16  alleged  German  spies 
in  the  Federal  Court  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  New  York  now  approach¬ 
ing  its  fourth  week  and  likely  to  last 
another  two  months  is  enjoying  ex¬ 
tensive  press  coverage.  Most  of  the 
reporters  for  the  metropolitan  papers 
assigned  to  the  trial  are  “specialists,” 
having  covered  the  spy  cases  in  1938 
and  1940. 

The  Associated  Press  is  represented 
by  Pat  McGrady  filing  up  to  1,000 
words  per  day  via  direct  Western 
Union  wire.  Joseph  Laitin,  servicing 
Standard  News  and  through  it  the 
United  Press,  also  covers  for  the 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 

P.M.  Papers  Represented 

Afternoon  papers  receive  their  story 
in  several  takes  over  the  phone.  Cecil 
Carnes  does  the  actual  coverage  for 
the  New  York  World-Telegram  with 
Raphael  Avellar  assigned  to  re-write. 
Herbert  Spiro  represents  the  New 
York  Journal- American  with  George 
Carroll  handling  the  re-write  end. 
Wendell  Hanmer  {Brooklyn  Daily 
Eagle),  Charles  Wyer  {New  York 
Sun)  and  John  Palmer  {Brooklyn 
Citizen)  transmit  their  copy  by  re¬ 
lays  of  messengers.  Marvin  Berger 
{New  York  Post)  files  by  phone. 

Morning  papers  are  represented  by 
John  Crosson  {New  York  Daily  News- 
Chicago  Tribune)  with  John  McNulty 
doing  the  office  re-write.  Joseph 
Murray  {New  York  Times);  Robert 
Shaplen  {New  York  Herald  Tribune) ; 
Frederick  A.  Shephard  (Newhouse 
papers) ;  Ned  Armstrong  (PM) ;  Wil¬ 
liam  Henderson  {New  York  Daily 
Mirror),  and  Simon  Gerson  and  Beth 
McHenry  alternating  for  the  Daily 
Worker. 

In  addition  to  the  London  papers 
foreign  coverage  includes  Swiss  news¬ 
papers  represented  by  Guenther 
Reinhardt  and  Canadian  and  Aus¬ 


tralian  papers  receiving  special  stories 
through  the  big  press  associations. 

Press  facilities  at  the  trial,  which 
had  been  arranged  by  U.  S.  Marshal 
Arthur  G.  Jaeger,  are  exceptionally 
good.  The  press  table  is  located  next 
to  the  prosecution  table  and  close  to 
the  jury  box  and  witness  stand  with 
easy  “commuting”  facilities  from  and 
to  the  court  room  and  to  the  tele¬ 
phones.  The  only  complaint  is  that 
in  the  old  Federal  court  building  in 
Brooklyn  there  are  not  phone 
booths  but  batteries  of  open  pay  tele¬ 
phones. 


ttiMished  1764 
(Bella  for  4c) 
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Both  prosecution  and  the  defense 
co-operate  with  the  press.  U.  S.  At¬ 
torney  Harold  M.  Kennedy  and  one 
of  his  assistants,  Frank  Parker,  hold 
frequent  press  conferences  and  an¬ 
swer  questions  readily  even  during 
coiirt  sessions.  F.B.I.  press  relations 
are  cordial  and  efficient.  Of  the  eight 
defense  lawyers,  Frank  J.  Walsh  rep¬ 
resenting  six  defendants  including 
Frederick  J.  Duquesne,  and  George 
Gordon  Battle  who  defends  Edmund 
Karl  Heine,  former  manager  of  the 
Ford  plant  in  Germany,  maintain 
friendly  contact  with  the  press  table. 


Former  magistrate  Charles  Ober-  I 
wager,  attorney  for  five  of  the  defend'  ! 
ants,  helps  out  whenever  some  difficult 
German  words  come  into  the  tes¬ 
timony. 

While  most  of  the  picture  service 
and  some  papers  had  constant  pic. 
ture  coverage  for  the  first  three  weeks, 
photographers  assigned  to  the  trisl 
had  to  be  content  each  day  with 
shooting  the  defendants  being  led  to 
and  from  court 

No  pictures  were  permitted  of  the 
government’s  star  witness,  William  G. 
Sebold. 


THE  BUFFALO  EVENING  NEWS  is  now  serving  well 
over  two  hundred  thousand  families  in  the  Buffalo  area 
.  .  .  these  families  are  loyal  readers  who  appreciate  the 
comprehensive  and  well  balanced  make-up  of  news, 
features,  pictures  and  advertising  as  presented  daily  in 
their  favorite  newspaper  .  .  .  complete  news  in  the  local 
field  is  reported  by  one  of  the  largest  editorial  staffs  be¬ 
tween  New  York  and  Chicago  . . .  Washington  news  comes 
direct  from  the  Buffalo  Evening  News’  Washington 
Bureau  .  .  .  supplementing  this  is  A.  P.,  U.  P.,  N.  A.  N.  A., 
Chicago  News  foreign  service  .  .  .  picture  service  includes 
our  own  staff,  Acme,  A.  P.,  I.  N.  P.  and  wire  photos  .  .  . 
and  the  features,  sports  and  financial  pages  round  out  this 
complete  newspaper  .  .  .  nearly  all  the  families  in  the 
Buffalo  area  are  “cover  to  cover”  readers  and  that  is  what 
makes  the  Buffalo  Evening  News  one  of  the  most  pro¬ 
ductive  advertising  mediums  in  America. 


Buffalo  Evening  News 

EDWARD  H.  BUTLER,  Editor  and  Publisher 

Buffaloes  Only  Evening  Newspaper — Circulation  216,666 

KELLY -SMITH  CO.,  National  Representatives 
New  York  —  Chicago  —  Philadelphia  —  Boston  —  Detroit  —  Atlanta  —  San  Francisco 
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Deep  underground  in 
Butte  mines,  ore  is 
drilled,  blasted  loose, 
and  transported  to  the 
reduction  works — pre¬ 
liminary  to  the  following 
eight  major  steps  neces- 
sory  to  obtain  pure 
copper  from  earth- 
bound  Montano  ores. 


Right— Flotation  con- 
cen^otes  ore  dried; 
then  the  sulphur 
content  is  removed 
in  roasting  furnaces. 


fieiow— in  huge  converters  the 
molten  moss  is  furdwr  purlBed. 


Smelting  then 
takes  place  in 
reverberotory 
fumoces. 


Ore  is  then  crushed  end 
ground  to  portkles  finer 
then  sand. 


Right — Flotation  seporotes 
the  copper-bearing  porti* 
des  from  waste  moterial. 


smelters  and  refineries  we  are  producing  copper  day  and 
.  and  our  fabricating  subsidiaries  are  devoting  every 
resource  at  their  command  to  the  on-time  delivery  of  metals  essen¬ 
tial  to  National  Defense:  copper  and  copper-alloy  sheets,  plates,  rods 
and  tubes  .  .  .  and  electrical  wires  and  cables — all  of  which  are 
being  required  in  huge  quantities. 

41505 


N  mines, 


Below  —  After  additional 
furnace  treotment,  copper 
containing  gold  and  silver 
is  cast  into  onodes. 


Bfelow  Electrolytic  refin¬ 
ing  produces  pure  copper 
cathodes  ond  permits 
recovery  of  the  precious 
metals. 


OTHER  VITAL  METALS 

In  addition  to  the  production  and  fabri¬ 
cation  of  copper  and  copper-alloys. 
Anaconda  produces  zinc,  lead  and  other 
important  non-ferrous  metals,  as  well  as 
nodulized  manganese  ore  ...  all  essen¬ 
tial  to  national  defense. 


Copper  cathodes  ore  then  mehed 
in  refining  furnaces  and  cost  into 
commercial  shopes  99.9%  pure. 


Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Company 

25  Broadway  New  Yoric 
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ABC  Board  Endorses 
Visualization  Plan 

continued  from  page  7 


makes  comparison  of  the  one-day  only 
figure,  with  the  average  for  the  last 
three  months  of  the  period  covered  by 
the  report. 

“The  adjusted  figure  is  arrived  at 
by  a  simple  formula  of  adding  or  de¬ 
ducting  from  the  one-day  total  fig¬ 
ures  for  an  area  the  percentage  of 
differential  for  the  particular  zone  in 
which  the  area  is  located.  Present 
practice  of  space  buyers  in  deducting 
the  one  overall  percentage  of  differen¬ 
tial  has  produced  many  inequalities 
and  unjustified  deductions  from  areas 
not  properly  subject  to  such  deduc¬ 
tions.  Tliis  change  is  believed  to  be 
highly  beneficial. 

“The  proposed  plan  will  be  on  the 
agenda  for  the  October  ABC  Conven¬ 
tion.  Your  Committee  requests  that 
each  newspaper  member  study  the  ac¬ 
companying  enclosures  and  recom¬ 
mends  a  favorable  vote  on  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  plan.” 

AlC  Newspaper  Directors 

The  six  newspaper  directors  of  the 
ABC  who  met  with  the  Fhiblishers’ 
Committee  are:  W.  J.  J.  Butler,  To¬ 
ronto  Globe  and  Mail;  E.  R.  Hatton, 
Detroit  Fress  Press;  Buell  W.  Hudson, 
Woonsocket  Call;  Verne  E.  Joy,  Cen- 
tralia  Sentinel;  Horace  Powell,  At¬ 
lanta  Journal;  and  Harry  S.  Webster, 
San  Bernardino  Sun  and  Telegram. 

Mr.  Friendly,  in  a  statement  to  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher,  said  “The  plan  as 
outlined  should  not  prove  burdensome 
to  any  publisher  in  giving  the  news¬ 
paper  advertising  buyer  that  which  he 
desires,  for  the  plan  is  simple  and  af¬ 
fects  only  Paragraph  25  in  the  re¬ 
ports  by  adding  census  figures  for  cer¬ 
tain  census  tracts  in  a  way  to  ad¬ 
vantageously  and  quickly  reflect  the 
circulation  value. 

“The  plan  gives  the  buyer  more 
than  he  requested  as  the  minimum 
and  by  an  option  offers  the  publisher 
an  opportunity  to  show  his  newspa¬ 
per’s  breakdown  in  a  way  that  would 
emphasize  his  actual  coverage  and 
not  penalize  him  by  charging  territory 
to  him  which  in  effect  makes  no  effort 
to  cover. 

“My  committee  believes  that  the 
plan  deserves  acceptance  at  the  ABC 
Convention  in  October  when  presented 
to  the  Newspaper  Division  for  final 
approval.” 

Daffy's  Statcmant 

Mr.  Duffy  referred  to  the  “unani¬ 
mous  and  enthusiastic  approval  of  the 
ABC  Visualization  Committee”  and 
told  Editor  &  Publisher  “this  proposal 
will  give  buyers  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  space  facts  and  figures  on  the 


Youngstown  Metropolitan  Dis¬ 
trict  is  Ohio's  3rd  Most 
Populous 


KELLY-SMITH  CO. 

Nttiemal  Representativti 

Mew  ToA  Fhiledelphie  Attants 
Detroit  Bestea  CUeaco  Kaneaa  City 
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importance  of  newspaper  circulation 
coverage  that  will  undoubtedly  build 
a  greater  appreciation  among  adver¬ 
tisers  for  newspapers  as  a  medium. 

“Specifically,  the  plan  to  show  the 
relationship  between  newspaper  cir¬ 
culation  and  occupied  dwelling  units 
is  boimd  to  meet  with  great  acceptance 
from  the  advertising  space  buyers.  In 
addition,  this  proposal  will  tend  to 
bring  out  the  importance  of  newspaper 
circulation  coverage  and  show  the 
widespread  influence  of  newspapers 
as  a  medium. 

“The  advertiser  and  advertising 
agency  members  of  the  Board  who 
make  up  the  buying  members  are  in 
agreement  that  this  plan  will  give  the 
space  buyers  a  clearer  and  more 
factual  presentation  of  newspaper  cir¬ 
culation.  This  should  be  reflected  in  a 
greater  appreciation  of  the  newspaper 
medium  by  advertisers  as  a  whole. 

“The  members  of  the  Visualization 
Committee  of  the  ABC  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  want  to  express  at  this  time 
their  sincere  thanks  for  the  close  co¬ 
operation  of  the  Newspaper  Division, 
the  newspaper  directors  on  the  ABC 
Board,  and  to  express  thanks  to  the 
special  newspaper  committee,  headed 
by  Mr.  Friendly,  for  their  untiring 
efforts. 

“We  hope  that  this  proposed  plan 
will  have  the  complete  approval  of 
the  advertiser  and  advertising  agency, 
as  well  as  the  newspaper  publisher 
members  of  the  Bureau.” 

Included  in  the  business  transacted 
by  the  ABC  board  at  Absecon  was  the 
repeal  of  the  Bureau’s  rule  on  whole¬ 
sale  prices,  bonuses  and  allowances 
as  covered  in  Chapter  D,  Article  I, 
Section  13  of  the  Bureau’s  Bylaws  and 
Rules,  and  in  its  place  the  adoption 
of  the  following  new  rule  which  be¬ 
comes  effective  at  once: 

“Section  13 — Bonuses,  Allowances  and 
Limitation  of  Returns  wrhen  any  allowances, 
bonuses,  salaries,  rebates  or  price  differentials 
in  any  form  whatsoever  are  made  to  dealers, 
carriers,  news  agents  or  others,  or  when  any 
limitation  is  put  upon  the  number  of  returns 
which  will  be  accepted  by  the  publisher,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Bureau  to  determine 
if  such  acts  have  resulted  in  copies  being 
claimed  as  net  paid  which  did  not  reach  the 
hands  of  readers  in  compliance  with  the  rule 
in  which  net  paid  circulation  is  defined,  and 
such  copies  shall  be  deducted  from  the  net 
paid  figure. 

The  board  also  adopted  suggestions 
of  the  directors’  committee  on  circu¬ 
lation  rules  and  methods  covering 
changes  in  the  analysis  of  magazine 
subscription  sales.  ’These  changes, 
effective  January  1,  1942,  apply  to 


Paragraphs  15  and  16  of  the  magazine 
reports  which  will  read  as  follows: 

“15  CHANNELS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 
SALES; 

"(a)  Subscriptions  by  mail  direct  to  pub¬ 
lisher  . 

“(b)  Catalog  agencies  . 

“(c)  Newspaper  agencies: 

“1 — Sold  by  mail . 

“2 — Sold  by  carrier . 

“(d)  Field  selling  staffs: 

“1 — Publisher’s  own: 

“(a)  Sponsored  by  local  civic  or  char¬ 
itable  organization  (See  Par.  28) 


“(b)  Not  sponsored . 

“2 — Other  publishers  and  independent 
agencies : 

“(a)  Sponsored  by  local  civic  or  char¬ 
itable  organifetion  (See  Par.  28) 


“(b)  Not  sponsored . 

“(e)  Sponsored  and  sold  by  members  of 
schools,  churches,  fraternal  and  similar 

organizations  (See  Par.  28) . 

“(f)  Independent  individual  subscription 
salesmen  reporting  direct  to  publisher 


“(g)  School  subscriptions  for  class  use 


“(h)  All  other  channels  (Explain  in  Par. 
23)  (a) . 

“16.  COMBINATION  SUBSCRIPTION 
SALES  AT  LESS  THAN  BASIC 
PRICES: 

“(a)  Known  combination  sales; 

1 —  With  magazines  only . 

2 —  Including  a  newspaper . 

“(b)  Knowm  not  to  be  in  combination . 

“(c)  Through  intermediaries  authorized  to 

sell  subscriptions  either  singly  or  in 
combination,  therefore  unable  to  de¬ 
termine  accurately  whether  sold  in  com¬ 
bination  or  not.” 

The  committee  on  circulation  rules 
and  methods  also  submitted  a  sugges¬ 
tion  from  advertising  agencies  to  the 
effect  that  a  percentage  column  be 
included  in  Paragraph  11  of  ABC 
magazine  reports.  In  addition  to  the 
totals  of  mail  subscriptions  and  single 
copy  sales  for  each  state  and  geo¬ 
graphical  unit  as  now  shown,  buyers 
have  requested  the  percentage  of  such 
totals  to  the  total  circulation.  This 
information,  buyers  say,  will  increase 
the  usefulness  of  the  magazine  reports 
and  avoid  a  considerable  duplication 
of  work.  The  suggestion  was  adopted 
by  the  board  and  becomes  effective 
January  1,  1942. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  directors 
will  be  held  in  Chicago,  Oct.  15. 

EXECUTIVE  CHANGES 

Necessitated  by  a  change  in  trus¬ 
teeship,  the  Daily  Local  News  Com¬ 
pany,  publishers  of  the  West  Chester 
(Pa.)  Doily  Local  News,  has  effected 
reorganization  of  its  administrative 
staff.  Managing  Elditor  Henry  L.  Brin- 
ton  has  been  elected  a  member  of  the 


board  of  directors  and  named  treas- 
urer  of  the  company.  John  N.  Guss  and 
Hardie  Scott,  new  trustees,  hold  tht 
positions  of  president  and  secretary 
respectively.  The  beneficiaries  of  t^’ 
trust  are  represented  by  Mrs.  Ann 
Hodgson  Thomas,  who  has  been 
elected  vice  president.  Joseph  B 
Taylor,  former  circulation  manager 
has  been  named  general  manager,  and 
Kenneth  C.  Fell,  former  assistant  in 
the  circulation  department,  has  sue- 
ceeded  Taylor. 

■ 

Panel  of  Readers  to 
Discuss  Newspapers 

New  Jersey  newspapers  will  strike 
a  new  note  Oct.  6  at  the  annual  New 
Jersey  Newspaper  Institute  at  Rut¬ 
gers  University,  New  Brunswick, 
when  they  attempt  to  analyze  their 
own  public  relations  problems. 

A  panel  representing  various  groups 
of  citizens  will  give  short  talks,  en¬ 
deavoring  to  present  the  picture  of  a 
newspaper  from  the  outside  looking  in. 
The  speakers,  as  yet  unchosen,  will  in- 
elude  a  member  of  the  clergy,  a  law- 
yer,  a  teacher,  a  doctor  and  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  a  women’s  organiza¬ 
tion.  Wayne  D.  McMurray,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Asbury  Park  Press,  will 
conduct  the  panel. 

A  professional  public  relations 
counsel  will  be  on  hand  to  analyze 
the  comments  and  point  out  possible 
improvements  New  Jersey  newspa¬ 
pers  can  make  in  serving  their  two 
million  readers. 

ALSOP  TO  "FREE  CHINA" 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Sept.  23— The 
Navy  Department  had  no  comment  to 
make  today  relative  to  published  re¬ 
ports  that  Lieutenant  Joseph  Alsop. 
former  Washington  syndicate  column¬ 
ist  and  cousin  of  President  Roosevelt, 
has  resigned  to  work  for  the  Chung¬ 
king  government  of  Free  China.  Ap¬ 
pointed  June  13,  Alsop  was  assigned 
by  Secretary  Frank  Knox  to  intelli¬ 
gence  work  in  Bombay,  India.  Pub¬ 
lished  reports  said  that  Alsop,  who 
collaborated  with  Robert  Kintner  in 
writing  the  syndicated  column,  “Cap¬ 
ital  Parade,”  stopped  at  Chungking  en 
route  to  Bombay,  where  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Capt.  Claire  L.  Chen- 
anault,  formerly  of  the  U.  S.  Army 
Air  Corps.  Discussions  with  him  lead 
Alsop  to  the  conclusion  that  his  work 
as  Chenanault’s  assistant  would  be 
more  valuable  than  with  the  Navy. 


STEADY  GROWTH! 


During  the  past  few 

years  the  average 

daily  net  paid  circulation  of  The  Jersey 

Journal  has  shown  a 

steaeJy  growth  and 

an  ever-increasing  lead 

over  the  next 

largest  newspaper  In 

Hudson  County,  New  Jersey. 

Jersey  Journa 

Next  Largest  Paper 

Journal  Lead 

Year  1935 

38,239 

37,674 

565 

"  1936 

38,824 

38,214 

610 

"  1937 

39,706 

38,739 

967 

"  1938 

39,285 

37,176 

2,109 

"  1939 

39,672 

37,138 

2,534 

"  1940 

40,148 

37,555 

2,593 

Mar.  1941 

41,606 

38,108 

3,498 

THE  JERSEY  JOURNAL 

FIRST  WITH  THE  NEWS  FIRST  IN  ADVERTISING  FIRST  IN  CIRCULATION 
JOURNAL  SQUARE— JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

Above  flfures  are  from  reports  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations, 
except  the  1941  figures,  which  are  from  Publishers’  Statements. 

NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  REPRESENTATIVES 

STORY.  BROOKS  &  FINLEY 

NEW  YORK  •  PHILADELPHIA  •  CHICAGO 


White 


FOR  40  YEARS  THE  GREATEST  NAME  IN  TRUCKS 


POR  SEPTEMBER 

0PM  Issues  New 
Order  to 

Conserve  Chlorine 


ANOTHER  EXAMPLE  OF  WHAT  A  BETTER  METHOD  CAN  DO 


The  Office  of  Production  Manage¬ 
ment  recently  issued  an  order,  which 
became  effective  Sept.  22,  curtailing 
the  use  of  chlorine  in  the  pulp  and 
paper  industry.  The  directive  stressed 
^e  necessity  of  conserving  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  chlorine  in  order  to  meet  the 
requirements  for  defense  uses  and 
essential  civilian  needs,”  and  was 
signed  by  William  L.  Batt,  Sr.,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Materials  Division,  and 
Norbert  A.  McKenna,  chief  of  the 
Pulp  and  Paper  Section. 

The  order  stated: 

B«»use  of  the  necessity  of  conserving  the 
supply  of  chlorine  in  order  to  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  for  defense  uses  and  essential 
civilian  needs,  the  Office  of  Production  Man¬ 
agement  retjuests  that  each  pulp  or  paper 
manufacturing  company  comply  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  directive: 

Prevailing  Praetient 

Effective  Sept.  22,  1941,  the  following  prac¬ 
tices  shall  prevail: 

I.  The  following  pulps  shall  Ire  exempt 
from  this  directive;  a.  High  Alpha  Pulps  (not 
less  than  90%  Alpha  Cellulose  content);  b. 
Dissolving  Pulps;  c.  Nitrating  Pulps;  d.  Pulps 
in  which  chlorine  is  a  processing  rather  than 
a  bleaching  chemical.  Applications  for  such 
exemptions  under  subparagraph  (d)  shall  be 
made  to  this  Office  and  should  be  adequately 
documented. 

II.  No  pulp  or  paper  manufacturing  com¬ 
pany  shall  consume,  on  a  quarterly  basis,  any 
more  chlorine  for  the  purpose  of  bleaching 
rag  stock,  than  80%.  of  the  average  consump¬ 
tion  during  the  six  months  ending  July  31, 
1941. 

III.  .-\s  determined  either  by  the  General 
Electric  brightness  tester  or  the  tester  devel¬ 
oped  hy  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  provided 
the  latter  is  correlated,  the  brightness  of  the 
tollowing  pulps  shall  not  exceed  76:  a.  Bleached 
Sulphite;  b.  Bleached  Sulphate. 

IV.  .\s  determined  either  by  the  General 
Electric  brightness  tester  or  the  tester  devel¬ 
oped  by  the  Bureau  of  Standanis,  provided 
the  latter  is  correlated,  the  brightness  of  the 
following  pulps  shall  not  exceed  74:  a.  Soda 
Pulp:  h.  Waste  Paper  when  used  for  conver¬ 
sion  into  bleached  paisers. 

Brightness  Standards 

V.  Until  adequate  brightness  staiulards  for 
paper  are  established,  no  pulp  or  paper  manu¬ 
facturer  shall  change  the  proportion  of 
bleached,  semi-bleached  and  unbleached  pulps 
which  presently  obtains  in  the  manufacture 
of  any  specific  grade  of  paper,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  evading  the  restrictions  on  chlorine 
consumption  effected  by  this  directive,  or  to 
establish  competitive  advantages  over  manu¬ 
facturers  not  enjoying  ailequate  supplies  of 
bleached  pulps.  No  manufacturer  shall  in¬ 
crease  the  brightness  of  any  paper  beyond 
that  now  in  effect. 

VI.  No  pulp  or  paper  manufacturing  com¬ 
pany  shall  consume  on  a  quarterly  basis  any 
more  chlorine  in  the  manufacture  of  semi- 
bleached  grades  than  70%.  of  the  average  use 
during  the  six  months  ending  July  31,  1941. 

VII.  Pulp  and  Paper  mills  manufacturing 
their  own  chlorine  supply  shall  so  conduct 
their  operations  that  the  resulting  effect  on 
the  pulps  and  paper  manufactured  shall  be 
similar  to  that  obtaining  in  other  mills  and 
so  that  no  competitive  advantage  shall  rest 
with  the  captive  mills. 

VUI.  Exceptions  to  the  above  directive 
may  be  taken  up  with  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Section  of  the  (Jffice  of  Production  Manage¬ 
ment,  and  granted,  if  the  evidence  submitted 
proves  unnecessary  hardship.  Such  applica¬ 
tions  for  exception  should  be  fully  docu¬ 
mented. 

IX.  This  directive  makes  inoperative  the 
administrative  suggestion  of  June  11,  1941. 
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Choice  of  the  EXPERTS 
In  the  Business 


TOMOttOW  S  WAT  TO 
DlUVfl  GOODS  TODAY 


News  companies  and  contract  delivery  firms  —  specialists 
in  the  business  of  distribution,  whose  profits  depend  so 
directly  upon  the  operation  of  their  trucks  — have  found  The 
White  Horse  a  more  economical,  time-saving  method. 

Savings  up  to  1%  hours  a  day  are  reported  by  such  well-known 
news  agencies  as  the  Smith  News  Company,  of  San  Francisco, 
one  of  whose  White  Horses  is  pictured  above. 

Find  out  for  yourself  how  this  basically  better  designed  vehicle 
for  newspaper  delivery  service  can  save  this  time  on  your  aver¬ 
age  routes.  How  it  can  maintain  schedules,  in  heavy  traffic  and 
on  suburban  runs,  more  dependably  than  any  truck  you  have 
ever  known.  Easier  driving,  too,  and  easier,  quicker  to  get  in 
and  out  of.  Saves  on  fuel  and  maintenance. 


BUYS  N.  M.  DAILY 

Frank  Pfeiffer,  advertising  manager 
for  four  years  of  the  Pratt  (Kan.) 
Daily  Tribune,  has  purchased  the  in¬ 
terests  of  William  L.  Odett  and  his 
son,  Lamont  Odett,  in  the  Raton 
(N.  M.)  Daily  Range,  effective  Oct.  1. 
Formerly,  Mr.  Pfeiffer  was  with  the 
Altus  (Okla.)  Times- Democrat  as  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  and  the  Dalhart 
(Tex.)  Texan  in  the  same  capacity. 
H^old  A.  Hill,  co-publisher  in  Raton 
with  the  Odetts,  will  retain  his  posi¬ 
tion  and  interest  in  the  Range. 


For  full  information,  phone  your  local 
White  Branch  or  Dealer  or  write  THE 
WHITE  MOTOR  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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Detroit  News  Has 
New  Market  Study 


By  T.  S.  mVIN 

THIS  week’s  prize  goes  to  the  Detroit 

News  and  to  Promotion  Manager 
Jake  Albert  for  a  market  study  that 
will  stand  for  a  long  time,  in  our 
opinion  anyhow,  as  an  example  of 
what  market  studies  should  be  and 
can  be.  It  is  simple.  It  is  clear.  It 
is  comprehensive.  It  is  believable. 
It  is  useable. 

Within  a  space  of  50  pages,  each 
one  a  simple  page  with  charts  or  fig¬ 
ures  that  are  easy  to  read  and  just 
as  easy  to  understand,  this  study  pro¬ 
vides  the  answers  to  38  questions. 
The  questions  concern  what  Detroit 
men  and  women  do,  what  they  earn, 
how  they  live,  what  they  buy,  what 
they  use  and  what  they  read.  When 
you  have  studied  the  answers,  with¬ 
out  ever  visting  Detroit,  you  have  a 
pretty  clear  picture  of  what  kind  of 
a  market  it  is  and  how  the  Detroit 
newspapers  cover  it. 

“A  Voyage  of  Discovery,”  the  study 
is  titled.  The  information  it  provides 
comes  from  a  scientific  cross-sectional 
study  of  12,192  homes  in  the  Detroit 
city  zone  made  by  the  Hooper-Holmes 
people  during  the  winter  of  1940-41. 
Every  40th  home  in  the  city  zone  was 
surveyed.  And  although  this  pub¬ 
lished  study  provides  information 
only  for  the  city  as  a  whole,  break¬ 
downs  for  each  district  in  the  city  are 
also  available  for  the  advertiser  who 
wants  to  go  deeper  into  the  market 
story. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  what  the 
study  contains,  here  are  some  scat¬ 
tering  few  bits  from  it: 

The  average  size  of  the  typical 
Detroit  family  is  3.7  members. 

The  largest  group  of  families,  40%, 
is  in  the  $1,000-$1,999  income  group; 
38.9%  in  the  $2,0()0-$2,999  group. 

612%  of  Detroit  families  live  in 
single  houses.  53.1%  of  the  families 
own  their  homes.  68.7%  of  the  fami¬ 
lies  use  coal  as  fuel;  8.6%  use  oil. 
54.7%  of  the  families  have  telephones. 
70.3%  have  electric  refrigeration. 
73.2%  own  automobiles. 

44%  of  the  families  shop  down¬ 
town  one,  two  or  three  times  a  month. 
55%  of  the  families  shop  at  indepen¬ 
dent  grocery  stores  three  days  or 
more  a  week,  30.5%  at  chain  grocery 
stores. 

The  study  ties  in  its  facts  about  in¬ 
come,  occupational  and  purchasing 
groups  with  newspaper  circulation 
facts.  It  shows  also  that  53.1%  of 
Detroit’s  families  read  no  weekly 


Sell  the 

2  Largest  Markets 
in  Ohio 

CiefieiaH4 

£h4 

26  44/acent  CpuHtiti 

with  the 

CLEVEUNO  PUIN  DEALER 

ClevI— <*»  Hoaw  Newspcptr 


magazine,  42.5%  no  monthly  magazine. 

All  in  all,  it  is  one  of  the  neatest 
studies  of  its  kind  we  have  ever  seen. 
It  is  well  designed  and  well  executed, 
plastic  bound  to  form  an  814xll-inch 
volume  that  fits  handily  into  any  file. 
It  should  do  a  good  job  for  the  News. 

Alfalfa  A1  Again 

ALFALFA  AL  is  in  again  with  as 

pretty  a  little  stunt  of  promotional 
showmanship  as  we  have  seen  in 
months.  This  time  it’s  a  huge  sheet 
filled  with  14  columns  of  figures  in 
fine  print  and  folded  as  many  times 
as  a  swami  has  turns  in  his  turban. 
And  what  it  mainly  shows  is  that  the 
Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republic  and  Gazette 
serves  a  community  that  is  143rd  in 
population  in  the  United  States  and 
third  in  per  capita  retail  sales. 

The  whole  thing  comes  with  a  card 
from  Bob  Hall,  national  advertising 
manager  for  the  papers,  and  a  guy 
who  really  knows  how  to  pull  a  stunt 
folks  will  remember.  He’s  pulled 
something  like  this  gag  before,  but 
never  so  well.  His  card,  incidentally, 
is  printed  on  a  fine  sheet  of  copper, 
Arizona  being  the  country’s  largest 
copper  state. 

Aside  from  the  gag  value  of  this 
promotion,  it  puts  into  the  hands  of 
advertising  people  some  really  valu¬ 
able  figures — population,  food  sales, 
metropolitan  population,  telephones, 
bank  deposits,  income  tax  returns, 
electrical  connections,  retail  sales, 
wholesale  sales,  drug  sales,  automo¬ 
tive  sales,  population  changes  1930- 
1940,  and  per  capita  retail  sales  for 
the  first  200  newspaper  cities  in  the 
country.  A  red  line  cuts  across  the 
sheet,  always  moving  upward,  indi¬ 
cating  the  position  of  the  Republic 
and  Gazette. 


This  is  what  yooll  get  after 
you’ve  got  us.  You’ll  even  get 
lots  more  than  this.  We’ve  one 
newspaper  user  (of  our  0..4.P.) 
(our  plan  to  help  newspapers 
sell  MORE  local  linage)  that 
sold  three  new  local  linage  ac> 
counts  in  one  day.  We’ve  an¬ 
other  newspaper  user  who  says 
we  made  the  first  distinct  con¬ 
tribution  to  newspaper  welfare 
in  a  generation.  Aw,  shucks!  We 
got  a  snooty  nose  because  a  New 
York  man  told  us  that  when  he 
read  our  stuff  he  felt  that  he  was 
peeping  into  an  advertising  man's 
Shangri-la.  I’m  WORDY,  and 
our  secretary  says  you  haven't 
written  for  our  BIG  red  descrip¬ 
tive  brochure. 

OREN  ARBOGUST 

ADVEltTlSIN« 

Thirty  N.  Michigan  Ave; 

CH1CA«0 


V  .  .  .  — 

“CORPUS  CHRISTI,”  writes  Jimmie 

Skinner,  Jr.,  of  the  Caller-Times, 
“will  soon  celebrate  a  triple  victory: 
completion  of  the  intercoastal  canal, 
bayfront  beautification  and  the  world’s 
largest  naval  air  station.  These  three 
victories  will  be  symbolized  by  the 
victory  emblem  V  .  .  .  — . 

“What  we  like  about  it  is  the  fact 
that  instead  of  one  big  Victory  edi¬ 
tion,  we  will  have  three  big  editions 
featuring  a  sort  of  Advertise  Corpus 
Christi  campaign.  Instead  of  running 
just  one  ad,  advertisers  will  run  a 
series  of  three.  We  believe  you  can 
sell  three  ads  as  easily  as  one,  and 
it  has  proved  successful  so  far.” 

There  you  have  some  more  of  that 
Texas  get-up-and-go  spirit,  and  al¬ 
though  it’s  only  a  little  step  in  that 
direction,  it  is  a  definite  step  away 
from  the  single-shot  idea  and  toward 
the  idea  of  consistent  and  continuing 
advertising,  which  is  a  good  thing 
not  only  for  the  newspaper  but  for 
the  advertisers  as  well. 

The  Caller-Times  has  just  issued 
a  new  market  data  folder,  too,  show¬ 
ing,  among  other  things,  that  its  popu¬ 
lation  is  bouncing  upward  at  the  rate 
of  1,000  a  month. 

Gags 

FROM  the  Reading  (Pa.)  Eagle  and 

Times  comes  a  cute  little  blue  mar¬ 
ket  basket  to  illustrate  the  point  that 
the  241,098  people  in  the  Reading 
meu'ket  need  a  bigger  market  basket 
than  ever  to  hold  all  they’re  buying 
with  their  defense  earnings.  It  gets 
the  point  across,  too,  just  as  does  a 
quiz  mailing  the  Reading  papers  also 
pulled  recently.  One  day  they  sent 
out  cards  asking  eight  blind  questions, 
noting  that  the  correct  answers  would 
be  in  tomorrow’s  mail.  And  tomorrow 


came  another  card  with  the  answers 
The  answers,  of  course,  gave  Reading’s 
current  market  boom  story. 

The  Reading  papers  sent  out  an  ef¬ 
fective  folder,  too,  to  offset  any  dan¬ 
ger  their  market  might  face  because 
of  the  publicity  about  the  silk  hosiery 
mills  shutting  down. 

From  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal  and  Press-Scimitar 
comes  a  boll  of  cotton,  fluffy  and  soft 
and  white,  to  bring  home  the  point 
that  Memphis  is  the  world’s  largest 
cotton  market  and  that  cotton  this 
year  is  some  707c  higher  than  last, 
which  means  more  money  in  Mem¬ 
phis’  till. 

Manhoiton  Maharajah 

TAKE  it  from  Bob  Levitt,  promotion 

director  of  the  New  York  Journal- 
American,  there’s  no  such  thing  as 
a  dull  promotional  subject,  there  are 
only  dull  promotion  people.  Sounds 
like  classroom  stuff,  doesn’t  it?  Yet 
offhand,  who  would  think  that  you 
could  get  excited  about  promoting  a 
newspaper’s  classified  apartment  ad¬ 
vertising  columns?  For  most  news¬ 
papers,  such  a  promotion  would  be 
handled  as  routine  stuff. 

But  Brother  Levitt  throws  a  little 
imagination  into  the  promotional  brew, 
and  out  comes  something  that  is  de¬ 
lightful  and  amusing  and  therefore 
good.  It’s  a  brochure  titled,  “A  Man¬ 
hattan  Maharajah  and  his  Dream  of 
Delight.”  And  it  relates  the  tale  of 
a  Manhattan  management  man  who 
was  troubled  by  vacancies  and  who 
fell  into  a  deep  sleep  and  dreamed 
a  wonderful  dream.  His  dream  was 
all  about  the  Journal  -  American’s 
apartment  advertising  services,  how 
good  they  are,  how  little  they  cost 
And  he  awakened  a  happier  and  more 
prosperous  man. 


2  TO  HELP  NEDkSPAPEBS  TO 


Get  Your  Sales 


UPSTAIRS 
in  HOUSTON! 


When  an  air  corps  flight  commander  wants  his  bird- 
men  to  go  up,  he  jerks  his  thumb  skyward  and  soys, 
"Get  upstairs!"  .  . .  When  a  smort  executive  wonts 
his  soles  to  go  up  in  Houston,  (with  or  without  jerk¬ 
ing  his  thumb)  he  soys,  "Use  The  Houston  Chron¬ 
icle!" 

Leading  merchants  and  monufocturers  hove  been 
saying  just  that  for  28  years — the  28  straight  years 
The  Chronicle  has  led  oil  other  Houston  newspopers 
in  Circulation  ond  Advertising. 

With  Uncle  Sam  spending  almost  o  HALF  BIL¬ 
LION  dollars  in  the  NORMALLY  obove-overoge 
Houston  market  this  year,  Houston  deserves  your 
best  selling  effort — and  The  Chronicle  is  your  best 
selling  medium  ...  in  Houston. 

lIGWiOSfMI® 

Texas  Lorgest  Doily  Newspaper — Morning  or  Evening 

R.  W.  McCarthy  The  Branham  Company 
Notionol  Advertising  Monoger  Notionol  Representatives 
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PENNSYLVANIA  ^'PETE. 


YOIJR  NEWSPAPER  BOY,  SAYS 


Some  advertisers  worry  about  the  '^(^onsumer 
Movement.*’  No  advertiser  should  ...  if  his  basic 
story  is  one  which  will  help  consumers. 

Newspapers  serve  their  readers  with  news.  If  you 
use  newspapers  the  same  way  their  editors  do, 
you'll  find  yourself  with  your  own  family  of  readers. 

Give  them  news  about  your  product — what  it  is; 
how  to  use  it;  how  to  be  fatter,  thinner,  healthier, 
happier,  better  looking,  or  “something”  with  it. 

Give  them  information.  You’d  be  surprised  how 
little  advertising  does. 

Tell  them  early  and  tell  them  often.  Don't  worry 
about  large  space  .  .  .  put  your  faith  in  frequency. 

Does  this  sound  “preachy”?  Don’t  mean  it  to.  It 
just  happens  to  be  an  old  formula  for  moving  mer¬ 
chandise  via  newspapers  that  lots  of  us  have  for¬ 
gotten. 

Put  it  to  work  in  Pennsylvania  today.  Here’s  your 
“list.”  ready  and  waiting.  Start  a  Consumer  Move¬ 
ment  all  your  own  .  .  .  marching  towards  your 
dealers’  cash  registers. 


THE  COOPERATING  NEWSPAPERS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


AmbriJq*  (E) 

EnHrpris*  {f ) 

Columbi*  N«w(  (E) 
L«nt4ai*-NoHH  P*nn  lt«poH«r  (E) 


JmmH»  (E) 

Tribtt«»«^*pab)icM '  -• 

IMAE) 

hl«w  Diip«teK  (E) 

Warr*i*  Tim«»-MWo»  jEf 
S  #•  10,900  Clrmmtattmm  Waynatbpr*  R«cor«l4^*<«td  (E) 
Qi«mb«r»btir9  Pitblie  Opinieii  (E) 

CkarfiaM  Pr««i«u  |[f) 

CoiHMMhylW  C»4irt*r  (E| 


iiaaver  FaVt  NaV*-tr!bitn«  (Ejf 
Cbettar  Timet  (B) 

^Mfisbvr^  Trib«»n«  (MAE) 

HlatiatM  PUtn  Speaker  (E) 
Hatieto»  Staadard^ntflter  (M) 
Mew  Cattle  Newt  .(E) 

nmct-Heraldi  (E) 

6i(  CK^^Derrick  (M) 

J^am«kia  'Mewe-Ditpatek  (£) 
Suebury  Daily'ttkNi  (E) 


WatbittQtan  QbPtreer  Mepotter  ‘ 
{MAG)  \ 

WiV<aintpert.5<in  (Ej  . 
W!^e«i»port  Cexette-AuHetm  (M) 

tiara  ikaa  50.A90  Cirei^vfiop 

Joboitown  Tribene-Oemocrat 
.  ;  •  ■  , 

Wilket-Barre  'nmet-Laader  Newt 


ftp  ««  2$.000  Ciraatama 

AHooita  Mitrpr 


Wiikit- Berra-  Record'  { MW 

ae? 
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Schulman  Called  Back; 
Didn’t  Reach  Iceland 

By  JACK  PRICE 


THREE  weeks  ago  Sammy  Schulman,  wire  and  was  told  to  head  back  to  New  The  DaUy  Times,  ’in  the  last  four  write  the  material,  and  publish  T 

International  News  Photos  staff  pho-  York  City.  then  dashed  back  to  the  months,  has  been  emphasizing  snappy,  magazine, 

tographer,  left  New  York  City  bound  boat  and  after  a  most  trying  time  I  dramatic  pictures.  Under  the  direction 

for  Iceland  where  he  was  to  picture  managed  to  get  the  officials  to  release  Harry  J.  Coleman,  chief  photogra-  Camera  Knights 

the  activities  of  the  American  troops  my  equipment  from  the  ship.  Inciden-  all  members  of  the  photographic - — 

now  occupying  the  new  base.  Sam  is  tally,  the  authorities  shipped  the  stuff  staff  ha^e  tried  to  fill  this  bill.  Every  CARL  THUSGAARD,  night  stall  pho. 

now  back  in  the  big  city  but  without  back,  all  in  accordance  with  rules  and  photo  is  an  example  of  the  day-in-  tographer  for  Acme  Newspictures, 

any  photos.  regulations.  The  other  photographers  day-out  work  of  Photographers  Bill  ^  Denmark  in  1904.  ft 

Schulman  was  the  newspaper  pho-  and  reporters  stayed  on  the  ship  and  Sturm,  Don  Berg,  Bob  Paul,  Henry  graduated  from  _ _ 

tographer  selected  to  represent  all  the  continued  the  journey  to  Iceland.  I  Kierstead  and  Merrill  Palmer.  ^  ^  ®  University 

major  syndicates  in  covering  the  Ice-  felt  a  bit  sorry  that  I  could  not  have  of  Copenhagen 

lend  assignment.  He  was  given  short  gone  along  but,  orders  are  orders,  and  Meria  Injured  Short- 

notice  but  managed  to  make  the  neces-  you  bet  I  came  home  by  train  and  not  franK  MERTA  one  of  the  star  thereafter  he 
sary  arrangements  and  arrived  aboard  the  water  route  ”  cameramen  of  the  Acme  Newspic-  came  to  Ameri- 

sh^in  plenty  of  time  The  reason  for  filing  Schulman  t^^^e  staff,  was  seriously  injured  &pt.  f'  Wl 

This  IS  the  story  by  Sam  Schulman.  back  was  given  by  the  editors  of  the  was  struck  by  an  auto-  motorcycle  H  ^ 

“When  I  arrived  aboard  the  freighter  INP,  as  one  of  economy  and  neces-  mobii-  is  „  t  bn*,  ^‘“cr  to  be  em-  mm 

that  was  to  take  me  to  Iceland,  I  was  sity.  When  it  was  learned  that  Schul-  suffering  with  a  broken  collar- 

happy  to  be  the  only  news  cameraman  man  would  require  much  more  time  j  nossible  .skull  fractnra  **  speeded 

selected  for  the  trip  but  I  felt  sorry  to  get  to  Iceland  to  cover  the  story  and  The  accident  took  place  when  Frank  dispat^  ^ 

because  the  trip  was  to  be  made  by  return  to  New  York  it  was  decided  to  returning  home^after  leaving  his  k  / 

steamer  instead  of  a  plane.  The  fact  have  the  coverage  done  by  news  pho-  A  taking  his  j  ^  ®  - ~~ 

is,  I  always  get  seasick  and  beUeve  tographers  from  London.  While  ^ul-  customary  walk  home  from  the  rail-  as°a  Ihio  ^arl  Thu.ga.rd 

me,  tois  trip  was  no  exce^ion  Well,  man  ^s  JiU  in  Halifax,  word  was  s^^^ion  at  Bellerose,  L.  I.,  where  J^s  nhotogra 

to  get  back  to  the  story,  I  boarded  the  received  that  AP  cameramen  from  u  rPsiHM  anH  u/itbin  o  baif  bir>^lr  pnotogra- 

ship  with  all  my  equipment  and  it  was  London  had  gone  to  Iceland  by  plane  f  j^is  house  he  was  struck  down  and  rapidly  be^me  one  of  the 

immediately  sealed  by  the  author!-  and  had  obtained  enough  photos  to  ® most  proficient  inembers  of  the  staff 

ties.  There  were  two  newsreel  men  cover  the  assignment  and  were  then  home  /nd  ^  amblw^ 

and  a  cameraman  for  a  weekly  picture  about  to  return  to  London.  at  the  excellent  s^rts  and  action  photos 

magazine  aboarf  and  their  cameras  The  ^itors  of  the  major  syndicates  occurred  but  did  not  realL  that  heJ  ?ton  acc'^Jd Jd  b^ 
were  also  sealed  with  mine.  went  mto  a  huddle  and  it  was  decided  ..  uon  accoraea  oy  izaiyun  «  ruBusm 

r  >  A  I  1.  j  11  to  call  Schulman  hack  and  to  nool  all  "usband  had  been  the  victim.  His  hobby  is  mechanical  puttering  anc 

EqiiipineBt  Locked  Up  nhotos  sent  from  London  ^  Merta  s  many  friends  when  not  tinkering  in  his  home  work- 

“After  we  bit  the  bivh  .seas  between  PnotOS  sent  trom  London.  .  him  a  sneedv  u _ _ _ ll 


Intelligent  writing  and  edit¬ 
ing  in  theae  tinwa  reqolie 
swd  background,  exporieiiei, 
and  judgment — the  anOlty  to 
select  the  good,  diaoard  the  un¬ 
worthy. 


YoHth-.- 


Eagemess  and  enthusiasm 
are  vital  to  any  publication 
today.  Coupled  with  ihilitf 
and  intelligence  thev  can  bt 
guided  to  the  boient  of  the 
community  and  the  profit  of 
the  publi^er. 

When  employers  want 
prompt  and  selec^e  serviea 
they  write  or  wire 


-no,  it’s  tobacco,  the  ftolden  weed 
to  be  sold  on  the  Winston-Salem 
market  durinx  the  next  few  months. 
(Market  opened  September  16.) 

-it  is  the  big  "cash”  cop  for  farm¬ 
ers  from  a  wide  area  who  flock  to 
Winston-Salem  to  swap  tobacco 
leaves  for  dollars  with  which  to 
buy  the  things  they  need  right  here 
in  Winston-Salem. 

-it’s  the  annual  "plus”  to  the  Win¬ 
ston-Salem  market’s  continuously 
increasing  buying  power  that  makes 
Winston-Salem  a  ’’must”  on  any 
schedule  .  .  .  NOW ! 


“Certainly  glad  I  stop  at  recognized  hotels  on 
my  many  business  trips.  Once,  serious  illness 
developed  suddenly  at  home.  Though  I’d  left  no 
forwarding  address  I  was  easily  traced  to  my 
hotel  by  phone.”  D.  B.,  Rochester,  New  York. 
AMEtICAN  HOTEL  ASSOCIATION 


The  PERSONNa  BUREAU 

of  Sigma  Dolta  Chi 

James  C.  Kiper,  Director 
35  E.  Wacker  Drir* 
Chicago,  DL 

A  matimm  un'sfe  non-prcAt  serslss 
npportmd  by  Sigtma  DJta  CM, 
mvirntmornai  Jmmrmmtutie  Fmttf 
nity. 


JOURNAL  AND  SENTINEL 


in  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

National  Represenfativas: 
KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 

NBC— Radio  Station  WSJS— NBC 
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2%  produces 


! 


NEW  ENGLAND’S  2%  of  the  nation’s  farms  produces  3% 
of  the  nation’s  farm  cash  income.  That’s  because  of  high 
average  production  per  acre. 

New  England’s  8,437,290  people — 6.4%  of  the  nation’s  popu¬ 
lation — spend  7.8%  of  the  nation’s  retail  dollars. 

That,  too,  might  be  called  ^‘high  average  production  per  acre!^ 

Our  average  family  spends  $1,505  at  retail — as  against  $1,208 
for  the  country;  $295  for  food  and  grocery  items — as  against 
$191  for  the  United  States;  $53  in  drug-stores — as  against  $44 
for  the  country. 

Selling  is  sowing  a  seed,  too.  For  *^high  average  production  per 
acre’*  for  your  advertising  dollar,  hitch  your  plow  to  New 
England’s  great  team  of  newspapers. 


a  “natural”  for  newspapers 


MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  Newi  (M) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Concord  Monitor-Patriot  (E) 

Keene  Sentinel  <E) 

ManchcMer  Union  Leader  (M&E) 

VERMONT 
Barre  Timet  (E) 

Benninnon  Banner  (E) 

Brattlcboro  Reformer  (E) 
Burlington  Free  Prett  (M) 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Bercrly  Eveniog  Timet  (E) 

Boaton  Globe  (MRE) 

Botton  Globe  (S) 

Botton  Pott  (M) 

Botton  Pott  (S) 

Botton  Record  &  American  (ME)  ' 
Botton  Sunday  Advertiter  (S) 
Brockton  Enterprite-Tinact  <E) 


Cape  Cod  Sandard-Times,  Hyannit  (E) 
Fall  Rivet  Herald  Newt  (E) 

Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E) 

Framingham  Newt  (E) 

Gloucetter  Timet  (E) 

Haverhill  Gazette  (E) 

Holyoke  Tranicript  (E) 

Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (ME) 

New  Bedford  Sunday  Standard  Timet  (S) 
New  Bedford  Standud  Timet  and 
Mercury  (M&E) 

Newbury^n  Daily  Newt  (E) 

North  Adamt  Trantcript  (E) 

Pitttfield  Berkthire  Eagle  (E) 

(}uincy  Patriot  Ledger  (E) 

Salem  Newt  (E) 

Taunton  Gazette  (E) 

Waltham  Newt  Tribune  (E) 

Worcetter  Telegram  and  Evening 
Gazette  (MRE) 

Worcetter  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 


RHODE  ISLAND 
Pawtucket  Timet  (E) 

Wett  Warwick  Pawtuzet  Valley  Daily  Timat 
(E) 

Wetterly  Sun  (E&S) 

Woonsocket  C^l  (E) 


CONNECTICUT 

Danbury  Newt-Times  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Meriden  Record  (M) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Register  (E&S) 

New  London  Day  (E) 

Norwalk  Hour  (E) 

Norwich  Bulletin  and  Record  (M&E) 
Stamford  Advocate  (E) 

Waterbury  Republican  &  American  (M&E) 
Waierburv  Republican  &  American  (£&$) 
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J.  V.  Connolly  Honored 
At  Banshees  Luncheon 

By  STEPHEN  J.  MONCHAK 


MORE  THAN  1,000  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  and  editors,  advertising 
agency  men  and  representatives  of 
allied  professions  crowded  the  Grand 
Ballroom  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 
Sept.  24  to  pay  tribute  to  Joseph  V. 
Connolly  at  a  luncheon  given  by  the 
Banshees,  honoring  him  on  his  10th 
anniversary  as  president  of  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate. 

“Ribbing”  and  horse-play  high¬ 
lighted  the  after-luncheon  entertain¬ 
ment,  with  the  KFS  head  as  the  butt 
for  gags  of  comedians  Bob  Hope, 
Eddie  Cantor,  Joe  E.  Lewis  and  Ole 
Olsen. 

Radio  Shit  Clicks 

One  of  the  features  was  a  simulated 
international  broadcast  from  London 
with  George  Lait,  International  News 
Service  London  correspondent,  laud¬ 
ing  Mr.  Connolly  as  a  grand  employ¬ 
er.  An  interruption  after  Lait  had 
been  talking  for  a  few  minutes  re¬ 
vealed,  according  to  the  script,  that 
Lait  probably  wasn’t  being  heard 
across  the  ocean  because  of  weather 
conditions. 

The  subsequent  conversation  be¬ 
tween  Lait  and  the  announcer  was 
embarrassing  to  Mr.  Connolly.  After 
being  assured  that  he  wasn’t  getting 
through,  Lait  remarked,  “Well,  I  won’t 
have  to  read  any  more  of  this  stuff  on 
Connolly,”  and  then  began  to  confide 
10  the  announcer  his  real  thoughts  of 
“the  boss.”  The  show  went  over  big. 

Other  ton-notch  entertainers  who 
donated  their  services  in  tribute  to 
the  KFS  executive  included  Lanny 
Ross,  Carmen  Miranda,  Bob  Ripley, 
Ella  Logan,  Walter  Winchell,  Mdie 
Duchin  and  Lowell  Thomas. 

Arthur  (“Bugs”)  Baer  was  master 
of  ceremonies,  and  got  a  big  hand 
when  he  tore  up  a  batch  of  congrat¬ 
ulatory  telegrams  to  “the  boss,”  with 
the  remark,  “That’ll  save  at  least  a 
half-hour  more  for  fun.” 

Fidler  Files  Charges 
THE  question  of  whether  a  battery 
complaint  will  be  issued  against 
movie  actor  Errol  Flynn  as  a  result  of 
the  now-famous  Flynn-Jimmie  Fid¬ 
ler  imbroglio  in  a  Hollywood  cafe 
early  Sunday  morning  probably  will 
not  be  decided  until  Sept.  30.  Fidler, 
McNaucht  Syndicate  Hollywood  col- 
unist,  has  requested  such  a  com¬ 
plaint,  our  Hollywood  man  reports, 
but  Judge  Cecil  Holland  of  Beverly 
Hills  Justice  Court,  decided  to  hear 
Flynn  before  issuing  it. 

Flynn’s  version  was  to  have  been 
told  Sept.  25  but  was  postponed  until 
Tuesday.  Meanwhile,  Fidler  is  re¬ 
ported  considering  a  civil  suit  to  put 
the  actor  under  a  peace  bond.  The 
Hollywood  columnist  recently  testi¬ 
fied  before  the  Senate  committee 
hearing  on  alleged  propaganda  in  the 
movies,  and  it  is  believed  Flynn’s 
fracas  with  Fidler  was  a  result  of 
some  of  the  testimony  the  columnist 
gave  the  committee. 

Gets  Movie  Feature 
REPRESENTATION  of  John  Trues- 
dell’s  Hollywood  feature  service 
has  been  taken  over  by  the  Chicago 
Times  Syndicate,  Russ  Stewart,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  of  the 
syndicate,  announced  this  week. 

Truesdell,  a  film  capital  correspon¬ 
dent,  operates  a  full-time  Hollywood 
bureau  for  his  subscribing  newspapers. 
In  addition  to  his  column,  he  provides 
Hollywood  feature  material. 


For  Saturday  or  Sunday  magazine  or 
roto  use,  he  services  weekly  candid 
camera  pictures  of  the  stars  by  Jules 
Buck;  provides  an  illustrated  500- 
word  personality  story;  an  illustrated 
“Movieland  Modes”  fashion  forecast 
about  what  the  stars  are  wearing;  and 
an  exclusive  picture  feature  of  from 
six  to  eight  photos. 

Fiction  Authors  Annotinced 
THE  Chicago  Tribune-New  York 
News  Syndicate  this  week  an¬ 
nounced  its  Blue  Ribbon  fiction  week¬ 
ly  short  stories  authors  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  year.  Authors  of  the 
stories,  according  to  the  syndicate, 
include  Rupert  Hughes,  Mrs.  Belloc 
Lowndes,  Elsie  Janis,  Luke  Short, 
Martha  Ostenso,  Jim  Tully,  Kathleen 
Norris,  Charles  McGuirk,  Sigrid  Und- 
set. 

Also  Dornford  Yates,  Thyra  Sam  ter 
Winslow,  Elizabeth  Jordan,  Felicia 
Gizycka,  Elizabeth  York  Miller,  Marie 
de  Nervaud,  Ethel  Lina  White,  Rose 
Franken,  T.  T.  Flynn,  Fielding  James, 
Ida  M.  Evans,  Lois  Montross,  Paul 
Deresco  Augsburg,  Isabel  Johnston. 

Syria  Conquest  Feature 
EVERY  WEEK,  the  NEA  Service 
magazine,  is  offering  a  special 
page  next  week  consisting  of  an  eye¬ 
witness  account  of  the  allied  conquest 
of  Syria,  by  Ben  Lucien  Burman. 
The  reporter,  who  is  on  special  as¬ 
signment  for  NEA  in  the  Near  East, 
describes  his  adventures  in  traveling 
from  Damascus  to  Bierut  on  the  heels 
of  the  retreating  Vichy  army,  and  tells 
of  the  reception  that  awaited  the  Eng¬ 
lish  and  the  Free  French  when  they 
occupied  Beirut.  Special  art  is  of¬ 
fered  with  the  story. 

To  Syndicate  "Berlin  Diary" 
GEORGE  A.  CARLIN,  United  Fea¬ 
ture  Syndicate  general  manager, 
this  week  announced  the  syndicate 
had  concluded  negotiations  with  Al¬ 
fred  A.  Knopf,  publisher  of  William 
Shirer’s  best-seller,  “Berlin  Diary,” 
and  that  United  will  distribute  it  as  a 
serial  feature  beginning  Oct.  13.  The 
'oook  has  been  condensed  into  24  daily 
installments,  Mr.  Carlin  said. 

Soldiers  Like  Comics  Best 
THIS  ought  to  make  the  boys  who 
draw  them  feel  good.  Newspaper 
comics  are  the  most  popular  reading 
matter  among  soldiers,  a  survey  made 
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public  this  week  in  Washington  by 
the  defense  health  and  welfare  ser¬ 
vices,  showed.  Dr.  Lyman  Bryson,  of 
Columbia  University,  conducted  the 
survey  among  a  cross-section  of 
soldiers  at  Fort  Dix,  N.  J. 

Personals  and  Notes 

GEORGE  F.  KEARNEY,  manager  of 

the  Ledger  Syndicate,  has  been 
named  treasurer  of  “The  Junto,”  a 
new  type  of  adult  school  established 
in  Philadelphia.  .  .  .  Miriam  Lundy,  of 
the  feature  department  of  the  New 
York  Daily  News  and  of  the  Blue 
Ribbon  fiction  staff  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune-New  York  News  Syndicate, 
was  a  delegate  to  Fordham  Univer¬ 
sity’s  Centennial  exercises.  She  rep¬ 
resented  the  Georgia  State  College 
for  Women.  .  .  .  Eddie  Dooley,  former 
football  expert  for  the  New  York  Sun, 
now  writing  for  Liberty  magazine, 
started  writing  this  week  exclusively 
for  International  News  Service.  He 
will  write  twice  weekly  throughout 
the  coming  football  season.  The  for¬ 
mer  All-American  quarterback  from 
Dartmouth  started  to  write  a  Friday 
forecast  Sept  26. 

EDITORS'  PATRIOTISM 

Hartford,  Conn.  Sept.  23 — Address¬ 
ing  a  dinner  meeting  of  members  of 
the  Connecticut  Circuit  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  here  tonight.  Colonel 
W.  H.  Wells,  assistant  to  the  director 
of  the  War  Department’s  Bureau  of 
Public  Relations  asserted  “I  have  yet 
to  detect  a  single  sign  of  censorship 
in  the  War  Department.  We  soldiers 
have  no  monopoly  on  patriotism  and 
we  doubt  very  much  whether  there 
is  a  single  editor  who  would  publish 
anything  detrimental  to  our  national 
efforts.” 
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BRITISH  U.P.  CHANGES 

Edwin  E.  Dowell,  assistant  to  tht 
general-manager  of  British  United 
Press  with  headquarters  in  Toronto 
has  resigned  and  returned  to  the 
United  Press  pacific  coast  division^ 
Clifford  H.  Dowling  has  been  named 
assistant-general  manager  of  B.Uj 
He  was  formerly  with  McKim’s  advet-  ^ 
tising  agency.  Peter  C.  Woodward 
formerly  with  B.U.P.  in  the  press  gal, 
lery  at  Ottawa  and  later  with  the 
Toronto  Star,  has  gone  to  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  in  Tacoma.  Wash.  Alq 
Janusitis  has  been  transferred  fron 
B.U.P.  Montreal  bureau  manager  to 
a  similar  post  in  Vancouver  and  has 
been  succeeded  in  Montreal  by 
Charles  B.  Lynch,  former  Vancouva 
manager. 

GUPTILL  To’b.  a. 

Charlie  H.  Guptill,  Associated  Press 
foreign  correspondent  since  1935,  was 
appointed  AP  chief  of  bureau  at 
Buenos  Aires  Sept.  22,  succeeding 
Rafael  Ordorica,  who  has  been  named 
general  representative  of  La  Prensa 
Asociada  in  Argentina  and  other 
South  American  countries.  Guptill 
who  is  34,  left  for  his  new  post  by 
clipper  Sept.  25.  He  joined  the  AP 
in  1931  after  working  for  the  Port¬ 
land  (Me.)  Press-Herald  and  was 
transferred  last  July  to  LPA.  Ordo¬ 
rica,  34,  has  been  with  the  AP  since 
1930  and  became  bureau  chief  in 
Buenos  Aires  in  1937. 


DAILY  AIDS  DRAFTEE 

The  New  York  Journal- American  is 
defraying  all  expenses  to  two  World 
Series  games  of  Private  Murray 
Waldenberg,  of  Brooklyn,  stationed  at 
Camp  Wheeler,  Ga.,  the  soldier  who 
became  famous  overnight  for  his  de¬ 
fense  of  the  Brooklyn  Dodgers  when  ? 
an  officer  “ribbed”  him. 
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**Our  concern  tcUh  any  man  U  not  with  what  eloquence  he  teaches,  but  with  what  evidence.**  AUGUSTINE 


AIRLINE  SURVEY  SHOWS  HEAVY  BUSINESS  TRAVEL — Government  and  business  demands  on  the  Air  Transport 
System  of  the  United  States  continue  substantially  to  increase  according  to  a  survey  recently  conducted  by  all 
domestic  airlines  during  the  period  of  August  1st  to  August  8th.  81%  of  the  passengers  on  the  routes  between 
principal  cities  were  traveling  on  business,  and  today  business  is  Notional  Defense. 

Pertinently  recorded  during  the  8-day  survey  was  also  the  fact  that  7,185  persons  could  not  be  accommodated 
because  of  lack  of  space.  On  this  basis,  nearly  30.000  passengers  a  month  are  turned  away  due  to  lack  of  equip¬ 
ment.  Increased  use  of  the  airlines  by  U.  S.  Government  employees  and  members  of  the  armed  forces  was  brought 
out  in  an  earlier  survey  which  showed  that  government  travel  by  air  was  up  three  and  one-half  times  in  Jime  1941 
over  Jime  the  preceding  year. 

SOURCE — Air  Transport  Association. 


Railroads  Moving  I 

Traffic  Smoothly  I 

Although  the  volume  of  freight 
traffic  is  greater  than  for  any  corre-  g 
spending  period  since  1930,  railroads  fi 
are  moving  it  smoothly  and  without  i1 
car  shortage.  There  is  every  reason  a 
to  lielieve  that  this  situation  will  con-  11 
tinue.  I 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  capacity  of  t 
the  railroads  to  move  the  traffic  of  s 
the  nation,  so  far  as  their  physical  c 
plant  is  concerned.  It  can  l)e  in-  s 
creased  to  any  extent  necessary  by  the  c 
mere  addition  of  equipment  without  i 
the  addition  of  other  facilities.  v 

From  January  1,  1940  to  Septem-  t 
her  1  this  year,  the  railroads  installed  i 
114,679  new  cars  in  service.  In  addi-  < 
tion,  they  now  have  more  than  9'£,000  s 
on  order.  In  the  construction  of  aj)- 
proximately  274  cantonments,  factor-  , 
ies,  powder  plants  and  other  defen.se  , 
projects  in  1940  and  1941,  involving  , 
a  cost  of  two  billion  dollars,  all  of  the  j 
material  has  been  delivered  on  time,  j 
On  a  general  average,  this  material  , 
has  been  unloaded  in  less  than  the  48  , 
hours  free  time  allowed  by  the  rail¬ 
roads. 

The  grain  crop,  despite  the  added 
complications  growing  out  of  the 
necessity  for  the  movement  of  great 
quantities  of  old  wheat  from  storage 
points  in  order  to  make  room  for  new 
grain,  too,  has  been  handled  without 
(lifficidty.  Iron  ore  movement  by  rail 
also  has  been  greater  this  year  than 
ever  before. 

SOURCE — .Association  of  .American 
Railroads. 

Down  the  Burma  Road — 

The  Burma  Road  is  the  lifeline  of 
China’s  fight  for  freedom,  points  out 
Charles  M.  Upham,  international 
highway  authority  in  his  most  recent 
“Down  the  Road”  column.  United 
States  roads  are  likewise  the  lifelines 
over  which  men,  munitions  and  sup¬ 
plies  must  travel  to  speed  .America’s 
defen.se  effort.  Legislative  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  actions  that  affect  this 
vital  pha.se  of  national  preparedness 
are  covered  by  Highway  Information 
Service  direct  from  the  Nation's  Capi¬ 
tal.  H.  I.  S.  releases  cover  all  import¬ 
ant  developments  on  the  highway 
front.  “Down  the  Road,”  monthly 
sj-ndication,  interprets  and  dramatizes 
the  role  of  roads  in  war  and  peace. 
.Alert  editors  keep  abreast  of  these 
newsworthy  happenings  through  these 
releases,  which  are  furnished  without 
chaq^e  to  newspapers,  magazines  and 
radio.  Mats,  cartewns  and  photo¬ 
graphs  are  also  released.  Write  to 
Highway  Information  Service,  Inter¬ 
national  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Newspapers  and 
Food  Chains 

Newspapers  have  contributed 
greatly  to  the  development  of  the 
food  chain  .system.  The  vast  major¬ 
ity  of  food  chains  consider  newspapcT 
advertising  to  Ire  their  primary 
medium  for  reaching  the  consuming 
public.  They  rely  on  newspapers  to 
tell  their  story.  And  they  have  a 
story  to  tell — of  the  merchandise  they 
offer  for  sale,  of  the  money  to  be 
saved  by  patronizing  them,  of  their 
cooperation  with  the  Government  in 
its  food  stamp  jdan,  in  connection 
with  the  .sale  of  Dcfen.se  Stamps,  in 
the  Nutrition  Program,  and  concern¬ 
ing  the  numerous  ways  in  which  food 
chains  contribute  to  the  economic  and 
social  welfare  of  the  nation. 

Newspapers  have  helped  food 
chains  grow  by  bringing  customers — 
many  of  them  pre-sold — into  the 
stores.  This  customer  receptivity  has 
in  turn  enabled  the  chains  to  develop 
more  efficient  systems  and  to  effect 
economies  in  di.stribution  and  ojiera- 
tion,  economies  which  are  passed  back 
to  patrons  in  the  form  of  lower  prices. 

This  efficiency  of  operation  on  the 
part  of  the  food  chains  was  recognized 
by  Government  which,  when  seeking 
to  organize  the  tremendous  task  of 
feeding  the  armed  forces,  called  on  the 
trained  personnel  of  the  food  chains 
and  adopted  chain  story  buying  and 


ilistributing  methotls  in  establishing 
and  executing  the  needed  program. 
The  tremendous  capabilities  of  the 
food  chains  are  acknowledged  to  be  a 
useful  agency  in  acquainting  con¬ 
sumers  with  available  foods  of  high 
nutrition  value,  for  suggestions  on 
substitutes  when  necessary,  and  to 
check  unwarranted  price  advances  by 
a  lowering  of  the  cost  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness. 

Food  chains  are  trained  and 
equipj)ed  to  serve — in  an  emergency 
as  well  as  in  normal  times.  They 
recognize  the  large  share  which 
newspapers  have  played  in  their  de¬ 
velopment  and  growth.  They  wel¬ 
come  the  opportunity  to  make  public 
acknowledgment  to  the  press  for  its 
part  in  attaining  their  pre.sent  status. 

SOl^RCE — National  .Association  of 
F(K)d  Chains. 

Tie-ins  With  Modem 
Kitchen  Bureau 

.A  typical  example  of  the  large 
.scale  local  newspaj)er  advertising  in¬ 
serted  by  local  electric  utility  com¬ 
panies  and  appliance  dealer  groups, 
through  their  tie-ins  with  the  national 
campaigns  of  The  M(Mlern  Kitchen 
Bureau,  is  shown  in  the  Northern 
States  Power  Company’s  plans  for 
fall  promotion  of  electric  ranges. 

This  company,  working  with  the 
Electric  .Appliance  Dealers  .Associa- 


Directory  of  Authoritative 
Sources  of  Factual  Information 


Air  Transport  Association 
13fi  S«.  La  Salle  St.,  Chleaxo,  m. 

A  neutral  source  of  information,  photo- 
xrapbe.  facta  and  flgvrea  concerning  the 
paaaenxer,  air  mail  and  air  express  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  sixteen  major  scheduled  United 
States  Airlines  operating  domestic  and 
international  services.  Also  facts  avail¬ 
able  rerardins  operation  and  maintenance 
of  the  transport  planes  and  airway  facili¬ 
ties,  includinr  communication  systems, 
of  member  airUnes.  Oeneral  and  specific 
request  from  editors  invited.  Send  for 
free  booklet  "Little  Known  Facta  About 
the  Air  Transport  Industry.” 

Association  of  American  Railroads 

024  Transportation  Bldg., 

Washington,  D.  G. 

Central  coordinating  agency  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  railroads  and  sooree  of  tnlormatlon 
concerning  the  railroad  industry.  Has 
largest  railroad  library  in  the  world.  Fea¬ 
ture  articles,  releases,  pubUcations.  re¬ 
ports,  condensed  railroad  facta  for  “filler” 
copy,  photographs,  and  monthly  cartoon 
of  railroad  oddities.  Free  to  editors. 

Edison  Electric  Institute 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Factual  information,  data  and  statistics 
relating  to  the  electrical  industry. 

American  Petroleum  Institute, 

Department  of  Pnblle  Belations, 

SO  W.  SOth  St..  New  York,  N.  Y. 
National  Trade  Assodattoo  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Petroleum  Industry,  interested  chiefly 


in  technological  and  statistical  progress. 
Send  for  samples  of  “Weekly  Press  Re¬ 
lease,”  presenting  current  data,  interesting 
items,  on  petroleum  developments  and 
“Sidelights  of  Industry.”  weekly  column 
of  industrial  features;  also  for  “Petro¬ 
leum  Facts  and  Figures,”  statistical  year¬ 
book,  all  free  to  editors. 

Distilled  Spirits  Institute,  Inc. 

National  Press  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Factual  information,  data  and  staistics 
relating  to  the  Distilling  Industry,  reports 
from  official  sources  on  production,  con¬ 
sumption,  enforcement,  taxation,  revenue. 

Highway  Information  Service 

International  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
A  Highway  Press  Service,  publicirlng 
need  of  “more,  better  and  safer  roads.” 
An  educational  column,  “Down  the  Road.” 
Feature  articles,  with  mats,  cartoons  and 
photographs.  Also  highway  facts  and 
figures  zuid  a  monthly  publication.  “Hoad 
Buiiders’  News.”  Free  to  editors. 

National  Association  of  Food 
Chains 

726  Jackson  Place,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

■Writers  and  editors  interested  in  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  food  chains,  their  part  in  the 
national  economy,  maintenance  of  low- 
cost  distribution  and  other  factual  data 
may  obtain  descriptive  matcTial  on  re¬ 
quest. 


tioii  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  is  using 
the  newspaper  advertising  mats  fur- 
nislied  by  the  Bureau  as  an  integral 
part  of  its  campaign,  as  is  the  dealer 
group. 

-A  total  of  5,400  lines  will  be  run 
by  the  .Association  in  Minneapolis 
papers.  Northern  States  Power  Com- 
j)any  will  run  between  ten  and  fifteen 
thou.sand  lines  of  similar  advertising 
in  Minneapolis  and  other  newspapers 
throughout  its  territory. 

.  Newsjiaper  advertising  managers 
interested  in  showing  these  effective 
Bureau  campaigns  to  local  utilities 
may  write  The  Modern  Kitchen  Bu¬ 
reau,  420  Lexington  .Ave.,  New’  York 
City.  SOURCE  —  Edison  Electric 
Institute. 

Truck  Taxes  at  New  High 
Of  $476,000,000  in  1940 

Totel  special  taxes  paid  on  trucks  in 
the  Lnited  States  reached  a  new  high 
of  $476,000,000  in  1940,  reports  of 
federal,  state  and  local  governments 
indicate.  This  is  more  than  double 
the  $226,000,000  in  special  taxes  paid 
on  trucks  in  1930. 

The  average  tax  burden  per  motor 
truck  in  1940  stood  at  $102.29,  as 
compared  with  $64.91  in  1930. 

Becau.se  of  the  higher  federal  gaso¬ 
line  tax  which  will  be  in  effect  for  the 
whole  of  1941,  the  average  motor 
truck  tax  burden  this  year  will  be 
•substantially  higher  than  it  was  in 
1940,  when  the  extra  federal  gasoline 
tax  was  in  effect  for  only  six  months. 

SOl’RCE  —  -American  Petroleum 
Institute. 

The  Auto  Record 

Take  the  word  of  the  National 
Safety  Council  for  it:  Automobile 
traffic  fatalities  have  decreased  with 
the  legalized  sale  and  control  of  alco¬ 
holic  beverages. 

The  Drys  proclaim  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  deaths  but  neglect  to 
mention  the  increase  in  automobile 
mileage.  The  National  Safety  Coun¬ 
cil  gives  us  both. 

During  the  six  Prohibition  years  of 
1927-1932  the  Council  shows  1.71 
deaths  per  10,000,000  miles  —  one 
fatality  for  each  5,830,000  motor 
miles. 

During  the  six  subsequent  Repeal 
years  of  1934-1939  the  Council  shows 
1.53  deaths  per  10,000,000  miles — one 
fatality  for  each  6,560,000  miles. 

The  highest  death  record  was  1.99 
in  the  Dry  year  of  1925 — the  lowest 
w  as  1.21  in  1939.  .And  this  in  spite  of 
faster  cars  and  highways.  SOURCE 
— Distilled  Spirits  Institute. 
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Sti^ht  UdaaA 

(This  column  is  dedicated  to  the 
editors,  serving  as  a  suggestion  me¬ 
dium  for  fresh  treatment  of  news. 
City  editors  may  find  herein  ideas  for 
stunts,  unusual  picture  and  headline 
treatment.  News  men  are  invited  to 
contribute  their  brain  children.  One 
dollar  will  be  paid  for  each  contribu¬ 
tion.  No  material  will  be  returned.) 

For  Boy  Scouts 

BOY  Scouts,  their  parents,  relatives 
and  friends  have  come  to  look  upon 
the  regular  feature  of  the  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar,  “Scout  Press- 
Scimitar,”  as  informative  and  com¬ 
plete  in  Scout  news.  Instead  of  string¬ 
ing  out  Scout  news  and  running  it 
from  day  to  day,  this  Scout  page  is 
issued  each  Wednesday.  In  size,  it’s 
five  columns  wide  by  eight  inches 
deep.  The  Scout  Press -Scimitar  is 
made  up  just  like  a  regular  paper. 
It  has  its  own  masthead,  carries  a 
dateline,  contains  art,  feature  and 
news  stories.  In  fact,  the  idea  has 
been  so  successful  that  Scouts  who 
write  the  news  for  the  Scout  page 
are  going  to  a  journalism  school, 
sponsored  by  the  Scout  Coimcil,  and 
they’re  determined  to  be  better  re¬ 
porters.  The  school’s  night  sessions 
will  last  a  month  and  various  Mem¬ 
phis  newspapermen  are  addressing 
the  classes  on  how  to  get  out  a  bet¬ 
ter  Scout  page. 

Traffic  In  Cartoons 

A  SERIES  of  25  traffic  cartoons, 
placed  in  the  comic  pages  where 
children  would  be  sure  to  find  them, 
has  just  been  completed  by  the 
Akron  Beacon  Journal.  Entitled 
■‘School  Safety  Lessons,”  the  two-col¬ 
umn  panels  illustrated  a  traffic  dan¬ 
ger,  with  a  traffic  officer  giving  an 
admonition  to  children.  The  likeness 
of  a  traffic  officer  was  placed  on  the 
figure  of  the  officer  in  the  cartoon. 
Staff  Artist  Byron  Fairbanks  did  the 
cartoons  while  the  Akron  Police  Traf¬ 
fic  Bureau  supplied  the  lessons. 

Aid  Fund  Raising 
RECOGNIZING  that  the  city’s  annual 
United  Campaign,  conducted  to 
raise  funds  for  the  nine  local  charity 
and  character-building  agencies,  had 
small  overhead  funds,  the  Spartanburg 
S.  C.)  Herald-Joumal  ran  off  5,000 
proofs  of  a  full-page  Campaign  ap¬ 
peal  and  gave  them  to  Campaign  offi¬ 
cials  for  distribution  to  prospective 
subscribers  to  the  fund.  ’Thus,  with¬ 
out  cost,  the  Campaign  received  5,000 
additional  circulation  to  the  appeal, 
carried  without  cost  in  both  The 
Herald  and  The  Journal. 

Formed  Pin  Qub 
WITH  bowling  gaming  more  adher¬ 
ents  every  day  the  Olean  (N.  Y.) 
Times-Herald  is  taking  advantage  of 
this  interest  for  a  promotion  which 
has  proven  an  unqualified  success 
since  the  first  day  it  was  started. 

The  paper  has  formed  the  “Olean 
Times  Herald  200-175  Pin  Club”  and 
awards  silver  pins  for  membership 
which  may  be  attained  by  rolling 
three  consecutive  200  or  better  scores 
(for  men,  and  three  consecutive  175 
or  better  games  for  women)  in  league 
matches.  For  ten  such  groups  of 
games  the  paper  awards  the  kegler 
a  bowling  ball.  According  to  Sports 
Elditor  Dan  Park,  who  worked  out 
the  plan,  bowling  c^cials  have  given 
the  project  their  imqualified  support 
and  are  actively  pushing  it  since  the 
only  requirement  for  an  award  is 
that  the  games  must  be  rolled  in 
league  competition. 


Civil  Service  Exams 
For  U.  S.  Press  Agents 

Information  specialists  are  needed 
by  the  government  in  connection  with 
every  phase  of  national  defense  activ¬ 
ity.  To  fill  these  positions,  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  has  just  an¬ 
nounced  an  examination  for  informa¬ 
tion  sp)ecialists  in  press  and  publica¬ 
tions,  and  in  radio.  There  are  over 
one  hundred  jobs  to  be  filled  in  the 
various  govermnent  agencies.  Sal¬ 
aries  range  from  $2,600  to  $4,600  a 
year. 

Persons  with  general  experience  in 
press  and  publications,  or  radio  work, 
are  needed,  as  well  as  persons  with 
publicity  experience  in  such  special¬ 
ized  fields  as:  Foreign  news  reporting 
or  editing,  aeronautics,  public  health, 
conservation,  economics,  mining,  agri¬ 
culture  and  engineering.  To  qualify 
for  the  press  and  publications  option 
applicants  are  required  to  have  respon¬ 
sible  professional  experience  in  writ¬ 
ing  or  editing  for  a  large  newspaper, 
national  magazine,  news  or  informa¬ 
tion  service,  or  governmental  agency. 
For  the  radio  option,  experience  is 
required  in  educational  or  informa¬ 
tional  radio  work,  including  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  radio  manuscript  and  the 
broadcasting  of  radio  programs.  For 
all  the  positions,  applicants  may  sub¬ 
stitute  study  in  a  residence  educa¬ 
tional  institution  above  high-school 
grade  for  part  of  the  experience.  No 
written  test  will  be  given  but  appli¬ 
cants  will  be  rated  on  their  education, 
experience,  and  corroborative  evi¬ 
dence.  In  connection  with  the  radio 
option  a  voice  test  may  be  required  of 
eligibles. 

Applications  must  be  on  file  with 
the  commission’s  Washington  office 
not  later  than  Oct.  23,  1941.  Further 
information  about  the  examination 
and  application  forms  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  commission’s  repre¬ 
sentative  at  any  first-  or  second-class 
post  office  or  from  the  central  office 
in  Washington,  D.  C. 


Press  Service  Head 
Cited  for  Contempt 


150th  Anniversary 
Of  Bill  of  Rights 
Observed  in  N.  Y. 


Washincton,  D.  C.,  Sept.  24— Pres¬ 
cott  Dennett,  manager  of  the  Colum¬ 
bia  Press  Service  with  an  office  in 
Washington,  has  been  cited  for  con¬ 
tempt  of  court  for  failing  to  give  the 
grand  jury  investigating  foreign  pro¬ 
paganda,  records  of  two  organiza¬ 
tions  whose  leaders  included  the  late 
Senator  Ernest  Lundeen  and  the  late 
Smedley  Butler. 

Federal  agents  have  taken  a  truck- 
load  of  records  from  Dennett’s  office 
at  1430  Rhode  Island  Avenue. 

Brought  before  Justice  Adkins, 
Dennett  was  accused  of  ignoring  an 
order  by  the  grand  jury  foreman,  and 
a  subpena,  directing  him  to  prepuce 
the  records  of  the  “Make  Europe  Pay 
Committee,”  and  the  “Islands  for 
War  Debts  Committee.” 

Dennett’s  counsel  protested  it  would 
be  impossible  for  his  client  to  comply 
to  the  demand  for  specific  items  which 
must  be  extracted  from  a  large  file. 
The  judge  then  directed  that  the  files 
be  turned  over  in  their  entirety. 

Justice  Department  attorneys  indi¬ 
cated  their  interest  centered  on  a  list 
of  donors  to  the  work  of  the  two 
committees.  Contributions  from 
known  German  agents  will  be  re¬ 
vealed. 


NEW  NIAA  PRESIDENT 


At  Federal  Hall  in  downtown  New 
York,  on  the  original  site  of  the  en¬ 
actment  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  Sept. 
25,  1791,  thousands  of  New  Yorkers 
participated  Sept.  25  in  a  solemn 
outdoor  ceremony  commemorating  the 
15()th  anniversary  of  the  passage  of 
that  historical  document  by  the  First 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

The  ceremony,  which  was  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Citizenship  Educational 
Service  and  the  Federal  Hall  Me¬ 
morial  Associates,  inaugurated  a  na¬ 
tionwide  period  of  observance  com¬ 
memorating  the  First  Congress’  action. 
The  nationwide  observance  will  end 
Dec.  15.  The  week  preceding  that 
date  is  known  as  National  Bill  of 
Rights  Week. 

Walker  Principal  Speaker 

Frank  C.  Walker,  Postmaster  Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  United  States,  was  the 
principal  speaker.  Reviewing  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  he  called 
on  his  listeners  to  “rededicate  our¬ 
selves  to  the  proposition  that  all  men 
are  created  equal;  that  freedom  of 
speech,  religion,  press  and  assembly 
are  worthy  of  any  sacrifice;  that  the 
declared  enemies  of  the  democratic 
idea  must  be  resisted  with  all  our 
strength;  and  that  the  ideal  of  a  world 
of  peace,  of  security,  of  hanpiness, 
shall  not  perish  in  our  time.” 

Mayor  Fiorello  H.  LaGuardia,  after 
reading  a  prepared  statement  unveil¬ 
ing  a  plaque  commemorating  the 
original  signing,  spoke  extemporane¬ 
ously,  calling  on  listeners  to  resist 
“aggression  and  totalitarianism.” 

He  termed  the  Bill  of  Rights  “more 
than  a  document  or  a  philosophy  of 
life”  but  something  that  is  “engraved 
in  the  heart  pf  every  American.”  He 
said  “no  one  here  will  accept  any 
new  order  or  ideology”  and  that 
“every  true  American  is  ready  to 
defend  his  inalienable  rights,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  with  his  life.” 

Bishop  William  T.  Manning  read 
the  invocation  and  Winthrop  Aldrich, 
Federal  Hall  Memorial  Associates  and 
one  of  the  nation’s  leading  business¬ 
men,  read  the  address  of  welcome. 


Sibley,  past  chairman.  Women’s  Divi. 
sion.  Committee  for  Hvunan  Needs, 
Roy  W.  Moore,  chairman,  Amer¬ 
icanism  Education  Committee  of  the 
National  Association  of  Manufactur¬ 
ers,  representing  American  industry 
said  “American  industry  is  awake  to 
the  blessings  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
It  also  is  alive  to  its  responsibilitie 
under  it,  realizing,  as  we  should  al¬ 
ways,  that  where  there  is  a  ri^t. 
there  is  an  obligation.” 


Wm.  Donald  Murphy,  account  ex¬ 
ecutive  of  Reincke-Ellis-Younggreen 
and  Finn,  Chicago,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Industrial  Ad¬ 
vertisers  Association  at  the  19th  An¬ 
nual  Conference  held  in  Toronto. 
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PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 


BUYS  "AMERICAN  BOY" 

Publication  of  American  Boy  maga- 
zine,  discontinued  when  the  Sprague  b 
Publishing  Co.  went  into  bankruptcy, 
will  be  resumed,  James  A.  Humber-  i 
stone,  former  editor  of  an  automo¬ 
tive  trade  publication,  announced  in  i 
Detroit,  Sept.  18.  after  buying  the  I 
good  will  and  title  of  the  magazine 
and  the  Youth’s  Companion  at  bank-  : 
ruptcy  proceedings.  Curtis  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  purchased  the  American  Boy 
subscription  list  for  $1,800.  Bound  ' 
volumes  of  the  American  Boy,  dating  = 
back  42  years,  and  the  Youth’s  Com-  - 
panion,  beginning  in  1927,  were  i 
bought  for  $125  by  George  E.  Pierott  * 
former  American  Boy  editor,  who  i 
said  the  files  would  be  given  to  the 
Detroit  public  library.  i 


SMARTS  SENTENCED 

Chicago,  Sept.  24 — David  A.  and 
Alfred  Smart,  publishers  of  Esquire 
magazine,  were  sentenced  to  two 
years  in  the  federal  penitentiary  and 
fined  $10,000  each  today  on  a  federal 
grand  jury  indictment,  charging  con¬ 
spiracy  to  violate  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Act.  Federal  Judge  John 
P.  Barnes  ruled,  however,  that  the 
Smarts  and  eight  other  defendants 
who  were  also  sentenced  would  be 
granted  probation  if  they  so  requested 


Basiaatt  Rapratentad 

The  program  was  carried  over  an 
NBC  coast-to-coast  hookup. 

Others  who  spoke  included  Leon 
Sacks,  U.S.  CcMigre«man  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania;  Palmer  Bevis,  executive 
director.  Citizenship  Blducational  Ser¬ 
vice;  Alfred  E.  Smith,  former  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  New  York;  Mrs.  Harper 
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YES,  THIS  IS  SAYIHG  .  .  . 


T 


ake  your  own  medicine! 


BUT  IT  IS  ALSO  SAYING  . . .  '^and 
profit  thereby.**  For  if  ever  you  be¬ 
lieved  in  advertising,  now  is  the  time 
to  do  some  on  your  o<wR  account.  Fol¬ 
low  exactly  the  same  tactics  you’d 
honestly  and  helpfully  recommend 
to  your  own  customers  and  prospects. 

If  it’s  good  for  them  . . .  it’s  good  for 
you.  Today,  of  all  times,  when  the 
many  and  exclusive  virtues  of  news¬ 
papers  are  more  apparent  and  appre¬ 
ciated  than  in  many  years. 

Get  the  news  of  your  newspaper  be¬ 
fore  advertising  buyers  at  important 


national  accounts  and  agencies.  Get 
it  there  no  matter  how  “un-fancy”  you 
package  it.  No  matter  how  small 
the  space  you  use.  Get  started  today 
—  advertise  consistently  —  and  don’t 
stop  so  long  as  you  have  space  to  sell. 

There  are  more  people  interested  in 
the  opportunity  your  paper  offers 
than  even  you  may  guess.  National 
advertisers  need  sales  help  today. 
Agencies,  too. 

The  way  to  find  out  WHO  .  .  .  and 
HOW  MUCH  ...  is  to  expose  your¬ 
self  in  Editor  &  Publisher. 


It  is  a  significant  fact  that  practically 
every  daily  newspaper  in  the  country  that 
leads  in  general  advertising  linage  is  a  regu¬ 
lar  advertiser  in  this  newspaper.  .  .  .  JVe 
have  several  schedules  that  have  run  uninter¬ 
ruptedly  for  more  than  twenty-five  years. 
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EDITOR  <S  PUBLISHE? 


J.  V.  Connolly  Marks  10th  Year 
As  King  Features  Chief 


SEPTEMBER  28  marks  the  tenth  an¬ 
niversary  as  president  of  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate  of  Joseph  Vincent 
Connolly,  master  of  a  circus  whose 
performers  range  from  George  Ber¬ 
nard  Shaw  to  Jiggs,  from  B.  C. 
Forbes  to  “Bugs”  Baer,  and  from  bul¬ 
let-ducking  Kenneth  Downs  to  the 
gentle  lady  author  of  “You  Too  Can 
Hemstitch.” 

It  is  a  job  that  involves  more  port¬ 
folios  than  owned  by  Mussolini — for 
the  presidency  of  King  means  being 
president  also  of  King’s  features  di¬ 
vision,  of  International  News  Service, 
of  International  News  Photos,  of  Cen¬ 
tral  Press  and  their  tributaries. 

One  thousand  men  and  women  work 
under  Connolly,  and  create,  sell  and 
deliver  material  to  2,500  newspapers 
in  73  countries. 


lirtk  of  a  Syodicoto 


Syndicate  President  Believes  in  Future 
Of  Well-Written  News  and 
Comic  Strips 
By  BOB  CONSIDINE 


as  an  editorial  writer.  Around  Kauf¬ 
man  a  new  syndicate  was  formed  on 
November  10,  1915,  and  Hearst  named 
it  King. 

At  first  the  new  outfit  was  little 
more  than  a  sales  agency  and  publi¬ 
city  office  for  the  other  Hearst  syn- 


Jiggs  and  Maggie  in  Japan  because 
the  Japanese  mind  could  not  compre¬ 
hend  Jiggs’  yearning  for  corned  beef 
and  cabbage.  Connolly  ordered  Jiggs’ 
delicacy  changed  to  rice.  In  a  niunber 
of  countries  the  scripts  of  comics  were 
changed  completely  around,  because 


Joined  King  in  1919 

Syndication  of  material  for  William 
Randolph  Hearst  was  25  years  old  in 
1919  when  Hearst  hired  Connolly  from 
the  New  York  Sun  and  assigned  him 
to  King  Features  Syndicate.  Hearst 
was  first  attracted  to  Connolly  by  an 
article  that  was  published  in  the  Sun. 
The  topic  was  the  Aurora  Borealis, 
and  whether  or  not  it  betokened  the 
end  of  the  world.  It  was  a  piece  with¬ 
out  a  by-line,  but  Hearst  found  his 
man.  That  was  the  beginning  of  Con¬ 
nolly,  just  as  it  was  the  real  begin¬ 
ning  of  King,  though  King  had  been 
operating  since  1914,  when  it  was  or¬ 
ganized  by  M.  Koenigsberg. 

What  became  King  was  known  in 
earlier  days  by  a  variety  of  names. 
The  acorn  of  the  Hearst  syndicate 
set-up  dates  back  to  1869,  when  an 
editor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press  wrote 
to  Mr.  Hearst  asking  for  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  rights  to  the  articles  of  Am¬ 
brose  Bierce,  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox 
and  Max  O’Rell — then  appearing  in 
the  New  York  Journal. 

Hearst  agreed.  He  formed  Hearst 
Syndicate,  whose  chief  customers  be¬ 
came  the  new  Hearst  jjapers.  In  1909 
Mr.  Hearst  shifted  the  management  to 
International  News  Service,  organized 
in  1906.  INS  created  no  features.  It 
simply  clipped  articles  written  by 
Hearst  writers  for  specific  Hearst 
papers  and  distributed  them.  For  this 
privilege  it  paid  the  Star  Company, 
another  Hearst  corporation,  $350  a 
week.  Hearst  soon  created  INS  fea¬ 
tures  department,  assigned  a  number 
of  his  better  artists  and  writers  to  it. 


Left  to  right:  Jack  Howard,  assistant  executive  editor,  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers; 
Joseph  V.  Connolly,  King  Features  Syndicate  president;  and  Kent  Cooper,  general 
manager.  Associated  Press,  at  the  Banshees  luncheon  this  week  in  New  York  when  the 
club  honored  Mr.  Connolly,  its  president,  with  a  "ribbing"  show  celebrating  his^ 
completion  of  10  years  as  head  of  King.  Mor«  than  1,000  attended. 


dicates,  to  which  was  added  Premier 
Syndicate  in  1920.  But  after  a  short 
time  King  began  creating  comics  and 
features  of  its  own. 

Joe  Connolly  was  tossed  into  the 
middle  of  this  condition,  armed  with 
little  more  than  a  note  from  Hearst, 
telling  King  to  put  him  to  work.  It 
took  Connolly  a  couple  of  months  to 
get  a  desk  of  his  own.  But  with  a 
little  encouragement  he  made  a  job 
for  himself.  He  founded  and  edited  a 
house  organ  named  Circulation,  to 
ballyhoo  King’s  comic  strips  and  fea¬ 
tures  and  their  creators.  It  was  a 
great  aid  to  salesmen  on  the  road,  for 
it  went  to  every  newspaper  in  the 
country  to  smooth  the  path  of  those 
salesmen. 


Segar  was  making  $300  a  week 
this  time.  Before  he  died  he  saw  ]^{ 
strip  sold  in  nearly  every  village 
America  and  most  foreign  countriei 
He  and  King  split  $100,000  a  year  k 
Popeye  novelty  sales  alone. 
rights  to  the  character  brought  Slga 
a  week. 


Reception  of  the  material  sent  out 
by  INS  features  department  was  such 
that  Hearst  soon  foimd  it  expedient  to 
become  his  own  rival.  In  cities  where 
an  INS  feature  had  resulted  in  a  cir¬ 
culation  rise  by  the  paper  which  en¬ 
joyed  exclusive  rights  to  it,  rival 
papers  were  searching  for  a  similar 
or  better  feature.  INS  had  to  respect 
its  territorial  contracts  and  the  result 
was  the  formation  in  1913  of  News¬ 
paper  Feature  Service,  Inc.,  headed  by 
Mr.  Koenigsberg.  Few  knew  it  was  a 
Hearst  enterprise. 

King’s  actual  birth  came  in  1915 
with  the  hiring  of  Herbert  Kaufman 


Japan  Prafarrad  Rice 

By  1923  Connolly  had  done  so  many 
things  to  help  King  that  Hearst  made 
him  assistant  manager  of  the  Syndi¬ 
cate.  Hiere  seems  to  be  no  definite 
date  and  place  when  he  began  shap¬ 
ing  King’s  policies,  but  a  case  in  point 
arose  in  1929  when  Hearst  supported 
Connolly’s  desire  to  purchase  serial 
rights  to  a  novel  that  had  been  pub¬ 
lished  only  in  Germany  and  England. 
Connolly’s  superiors  had  rejected  it, 
but  Hearst  overruled  them.  The  book 
was  a  little  thing  called  “All  Quiet 
on  the  Western  Front.”  It  enjoyed  the 
largest  newspaper  serial  circulation  of 
any  novel  except  Elenore  Meherin’s 
“Chickie,”  which  Connolly  had  bought 
for  King  in  1926. 

Solidly  armed  with  the  belief  that 
soup-spilled-on-dignity  is  as  funny  in 
Timbuktu  as  in  the  Bronx,  Connolly 
led  King  into  the  foreign  market  in 
1928.  There  were  obstacles,  some  of 
them  weird.  Salesmen  couldn’t  sell 


the  readers  in  those  countries  couldn’t 
believe  that  a  comic  strip  wife  was  the 
equal  of  a  comic  strip  husband,  and 
would  dare  clout  him  with  a  rolling 
pin. 

Given  an  increasingly  free  rein 
as  a  reward  for  the  successful  for¬ 
eign  invasion,  Connolly  in  1931  plucked 
a  single  panel  feature  off  the  sports 
page  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
blew  it  up  to  five  columns,  and  it 
became  Ripley’s  “Believe  It  Or  Not.” 
About  the  same  time  Connolly  spotted 
the  drawings  of  a  young  apprentice 
artist,  while  walking  through  King’s 
art  department  one  day,  and  put 
him  to  work  on  a  strip  named  “Flash 
Gordon.”  He  shifted  artist  Chic 
Young  from  a  lame-duck  strip  named 
Dumb  Dora  to  another  Connolly  idea 
— “Blondie.”  To  promote  interest  in 
Blondie,  Connolly  sent  editors  a 
travelling  bag  filled  with  lingerie, 
and  followed  that  bewildering  gift 
with  a  wire  which  read,  “Hold  every¬ 
thing  until  I  arrive.  Blondie.” 

Popcya's  Arrival 

The  late  Elzie  Segar’s  strip  “Thimble 
Theater,”  was  dying  a  natural  death 
ten  years  ago  when  Connolly  became 
president  and  general  manager  of 
King.  One  day  a  rough,  illiterate  but 
honest  sailor  named  Popeye  walked 
into  the  strip.  A  few  days  later  he 
walked  out,  and  the  artist  forgot  him. 
Connolly  didn’t.  He  told  Segar  to 
put  him  back  and  feature  him.  It 
was  Connolly  who  suggested  the  spin¬ 
ach  diet,  to  help  parents  force  that 
vegetable  down  the  gullets  of  the 
country’s  children  (Connolly  was  hav¬ 
ing  trouble  getting  his  own  two  child¬ 
ren  to  consiime  the  same)  and  he  also 
outlined  Popeye’s  Christian  virtues. 


King  absorbed  INS  feature  depait.* 
ment,  Nevrapaper  Feature  Service  ar- 
Premier  Syndicate  in  1931,  after  buy! 
ing  Central  Press  from  Virgil  V.  Mj. 

Nitt  and  the  Harriman  interests  fe 
$300,000.  Central  Press  gave  the  syu. 
dicate  outlets  to  500  additional  papenl 
and  took  over  a  part  of  King’s  print.,  ^ 
ing  job.  In  1934  King  became  oversee  i  ^ 
of  International  News  Service  aiu,  ® 
Universal  Service,  later  merged  witt 
INS.  Two  years  later  Internatioiul 
News  Photos  was  transferred  to  King. 

A  Day  with  Conaolly 
Each  merging  increased  Connolly'i 
stack  of  portfolios  and  responsibilitiei. 
but  for  some  reason  he  seems  lea 
hurried  and  harried  than  he  was  the 
first  day  he  reported  to  King.  Be' 
strolls  over  to  the  office  from  hb^ 
Waldorf  apartment  at  9  o’clock  ead 
morning,  looking  considerably  more 
dapper  and  wide  awake  than  young 
associates  who  might  have  been  out 
with  him  the  night  before.  His 
pockets  will  bulge  slightly  with  tom- 
out  press  clippings  and  scribbled  notes. 

He  will  have  scribbled  one  note  to 
remind  Walter  Winchell  that  there 
doesn’t  seem  to  be  a  pretty  girl  work¬ 
ing  in  the  whole  city  of  Washington. 
Another  note  will  be  a  reminder  to 
tell  Barry  Faris  or  Seymour  Berkson, 
of  INS,  to  have  Pierre  Huss  get  a 
statement  from  Goering  on  the  quality 
of  U.  S.  fighting  planes.  A  tattered 
clipping  will  remind  him  to  assign 
Inez  Robb  to  have  stockings  tattooed  I 
on  her  legs  and  write  a  series  of  sixj 
articles  about  the  sensation,  or  some 
note  will  remind  him  to  send  glam¬ 
orous  Lee  Carson  for  a  ride  in  an 
Army  tank.  Another  note  will  lead 
to  a  new  type  of  picture  of  the  Di¬ 
onnes,  or  a  new  way  to  distribute 
cook  books,  or  a  new  subject  for 
Bugs  Baer,  or  a  series  of  seven  stories 
on  Tommy  Harmon,  or  a  tip  to  a 
comic  artist  or  political  cartoonist 
or  suggestions  to  various  King  maga¬ 
zines  for  stories  on  cancer  or  the 
Stork  Club. 

Newt  Plus  Cemicf  Formala 

Connolly  thinks  that  the  most  pro¬ 
nounced  change  in  American  news-, 
papers  over  the  past  decade  has  beenj 
their  more  careful  allocation  of  space,! 
and  their  growing  dependence  on  the 
reliability  of  surveys  on  what  sells 
papers.  He  believes  that  the  nextj 
ten  years  will  see  two  of  Hearst  s' 
precepts  further  appreciated;  superior 
writing  in  news-stories  and  featur^ 
and  the  further  progress  of  the  comic 
supplement  as  an  advertising  medium 

The  man  who  hired  Joseph  Hilaire 
Pierre  Belloc,  Sir  Phillip  Gibbs  and 
Grand  Duchess  Marie  to  cover  the 
coronation  of  King  George  VI;  who 
retained  Dick  Merrill  to  fly  the  Dff 
coronation  films  across  the  Atlantic 
(the  first  trans-Atlantic  commercial 
flight  in  history);  who  signed  up| 
Gen.  Italo  Balbo  to  write  alx)Ut  that; 
mass  flight,  while  en  route;  who  movesi 
correspondents  like  Knickerbockerj 
and  Chaplin  like  a  chess  player,  and; 
who  has  working  for  him  not  onlyj 
Walter  Winchell  but  also  General 
Hugh  Johnson  and  Damon  Runyon, 
still  says  that  the  average  American, 
editor  looks  first  for  a  really  good 
new  comic  strip.  Connolly  agrees 
with  that  hypothetical  editor. 

He  pays  homage  to  comic  strips 
as  the  hub  of  King’s  success  because 
they  are  the  only  featiu-e  in  a  paper 

(Continued  on  page  46) 
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Newspaper  Boy 
Day  to  Be  Gala 
Event,  Oct.  4 

Early  Reports  Indicate 
Special  Observance 
Throughout  U.  S. 

By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 

Rededicating  themselves  to  the  task 
of  building  young  manhood,  circula¬ 
tion  managers  in  U.  S.  and  Canada 
jre  preparing  to  observe  “Newspaper 
Boy  Day,”  Oct.  4,  as  one  of  the  fea¬ 
ture  events  of  “National  Newspaper 
Week,”  beginning  Oct.  1.  Newspaper 
Boy  Day  is  being  staged  under  the 
auspices  of  the  International  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers  Association. 

Highlighted  by  a  special  newspaper 
boy  promotion  ad,  “Men  Working,” 
the  day  has  been  set  aside  by  circu¬ 
lation  managers  as  one  which  will  not 
only  be  a  “red  letter  day”  for  the 
boys  themselves,  but  one  in  which 
the  public  and  the  boys’  parents  will 
have  a  keener  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  newspaper  carrier- salesmen 
training. 

High  Spot  Some  Evonts 

Newspaper  Boy  Day  will  be  ob¬ 
served  in  many  ways,  judging  from 
a  cross-section  survey  made  this  week 
by  the  ICMA  Newspaper  Boy  Com¬ 
mittee,  headed  by  Paul  G.  Lawson, 
Clarksburg  (W.  Va.)  Exponent-Tele¬ 
gram,  assisted  by  co-chairmen  Walter 
G.  Aitorews,  Ft.  Wayne  (Ind.)  News- 
Sentinel,  and  Joseph  E.  Fehrenbach, 
Kitchener  (Ont.)  Daily  Record.  U.  S. 
circulators  who  have  not  as  yet  ob¬ 
tained  mats  of  the  “Men  Working” 
ad,  may  do  so  at  a  cost  of  50  cents 
from  Mr.  Andrews.  Canadian  circula¬ 
tors  can  obtain  the  same  mat  by 
ordering  from  Ralph  Cowan,  Toronto 
Star. 

Following  are  some  planned  by 
newspapers  in  observance  of  News¬ 
paper  ^y  Day. 

Bmiamin  D.  Kunts,  Lancaster  Newspapers, 
Ihc.,  Lancaster,  Pa.:  “We  plan  to  further 
publicize  the  newspaper  boy  to  our  readers 
through  the  ads  furnished  by  the  ICMA.  We 
also  plan  to  observe  National  Newspaper  Boy 
Day  on  October  4  the  same  as  we  have  ob¬ 
served  it  in  the  past.  Our  carriers  may 
select  any  department  they  choose  to  visit 
in  our  plant.  These  boys  then  spend  several 
hours  covering  beats  with  reporters  and  help 
more  or  less  to  do  the  work  of  the  editors, 
copy  readers,  linotype  operators,  pressmen, 
engravers,  compositors  and  radiomen.  They 
also  sit  in  with  the  employees  of  the  business, 
circulation  and  advertising  departments.” 

/.  A.  Taylor,  Muskegon  (Mich.)  Chronicle: 
“Our  plans  at  present  indude  a  promotion 
based  on  a  Father  and  Son  Banquet  which 
we  hope  to  hold  on  October  4.  At  this  ban¬ 
quet,  we  expect  to  show  the  boys’  fathers 
the  benefits  the  boy  can  derive  from  carrying 
newspapers.” 


E.  D.  Dolhenty,  iVorcester  (Mass.)  Tele¬ 
gram  S'  Evening  Gasette:  “We  plan  to  give 
the  boys  a  theater  party  and  show  them 
through  all  the  departments  of  our  plant  in¬ 
cluding  our  radio,  WTAG.” 

Jack  D.  Jennings,  IVaycross  (Ga.)  Journal- 
Herald:  “To  start  the  week,  we  will  publish  a 
salute  to  our  carrier  staff,  and  will  run 
daily  four  or  five  pictures  of  newspaper 
carriers  and  interview  same  carriers  on  radio 
station  WAYX.  One  night  during  the  week 
all  carriers  are  to  be  guests  of  the  theatres; 
our  annual  banquet  is  on  Wednesday  night, 
at  which  time  prizes  are  to  be  awarded,  and 
Saturday  is  Field  Day  and  ’Record  Breaking 
Day,’  for  securing  new  subscribers  and  col¬ 
lections.” 

Jack  Estes,  Dallas  Morning  News:  “The 
Texas  State  Fair  has  designated  October  4 
as  Newspaperboy  Day,  and  we  are  calling 
it  to  the  attention  of  all  our  carriers,  with 
the  suggestion  that  they  participate  in  the 
activities  upon  this  occasion.” 

C.  D.  O'Rourke,  Cleveland  Press:  “Wc 
are  calling  attention,  in  our  newspaper,  to 
college  scholarships  awarded  to  ten  carrier 
boys,  and  also  expect  to  run  ads  referring 
to  newspaper  boys  and  their  activities  and 
accomplishments.” 

P.  M.  Knox,  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune: 
“Newspaper  boys  of  the  Oakland  Tribune 
are  celebrating  National  Newspaper  Boy  Day 
by  reviewing  at  their  SI  Yardstick  Dinner 
their  accomplishments,  the  goals  they  have 
achieved,  the  more  than  2,000  All-Expense- 
Paid  summer  vacations  during  the  past  four 
years,  their  trip  to  Alaska  and  Glacier  Na¬ 
tional  Park,  a  tour  of  the  United  States  and 
many  other  trips.  They  have,  invited  the 
business  leaders  to  be  their  guests  at  the 
N'ational  Newspaper  Boy  Day  Dinner.” 

Air  Service  to  Mexico 

THE  Dallas  Morning  News  recently 

inaugurated  its  “good  neighbor” 
airmail  service  to  Mexico  City  by 
providing  the  city  edition  of  the 
News  in  the  Mexican  capital  soon 
after  noon  of  the  same  day.  '  The 
1,400-mile  flight  from  Dallas  to  Mex¬ 
ico  City  is  made  in  less  than  nine 
hours.  Appearance  of  the  specially 
marked  airmail  copies  of  the  Dallas 
News  on  Mexico  City  newsstands  oc¬ 
casioned  much  favorable  comment. 
The  first  copy  was  delivered  to  U.  S. 
Ambassador  Josephus  Daniels,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  & 
Observer. 

Boat  Trip  ior  Boys 
NINE  Mount  Clemens  (Mich.)  Moni¬ 
tor  carriers  recently  enjoyed  a  Lake 
Michigan  boat  trip  to  Milwaukee  on 
the  new  “Milwaukee  Clipper.”  The 
boys  making  the  trip  were  winners 
in  a  recent  sales  contest. 

Selling  Defense  Stamps 

THE  1,100  carrier-salesmen  of  the 

Portland  Oregon  Journal  have  been 
enlisted  in  the  U.  S.  defense  bond 
and  stamp  sales  campaign  through  a 
plan  permitting  the  boys  to  turn  their 
commissions  into  defenre  savings 
stamps.  Each  boy,  according  to  the 
plan,  may  elect  to  work  for  cash  or 
for  a  more  attractive  offer  in  defense 
stamps.  According  to  reports,  the 
boys  were  100%  for  the  stamps. 
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WHAT  IS  YOUR  PRESENT 
REMELTING  COST? 

If  you  are  remelting 
your  type-metal  in  an  old 
style  furnace,  you  can  re¬ 
duce  your  costs  by  about 
half  with  a  Big  Chief  or 
Little  Chief  Remelter.  Tell 
us  your  metal  turnover 
and  whether  you  use  gas. 
electricity  or  coal  and  we 
will  send  you  full  partic¬ 
ulars  with  blue  -  prints 
and  photographs  of  the 
Remelter  best  suited  to 
your  needs. 

This  is  a  good  time  to 
modernize  your  plant 


Anton  F.  Peterson 


How  He  Got  His  Start 

ALMOST  every  job  that  was  offered 

in  the  town  of  Astoria,  Ore.,  was 
held  by  Anton  F.  Peterson,  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of 
the  Portland 
Oregon  Journal, 
in  his  youthful 
years  before  he 
started  to  the 
University  of 
Oregon.  In  his 
home  town  of 
Astoria,  young 
Peterson  sold 
salmon,  shoveled 
ice,  served  as  a 
janitor,  and,  of 
course,  worked 
at  various  jobs 
on  the  Astoria  Budget,  local  news¬ 
paper. 

After  college,  Peterson  reversed  the 
Greeley  slogan  and  went  east,  where 
he  attended  New  York  University  on 
a  scholarship  and  later  worked  at 
Macy’s  and  Gimbels  in  New  York 
City.  He  then  returned  to  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  joining  the  Journal’s  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  in  1932. 

His  first  job  on  the  Journal  was  in 
the  classified  advertising  department. 
From  there  he  went  into  the  national 
department  and  then  stepped  up  to 
the  national  advertising  manager¬ 
ship.  He  took  over  the  circulation 
manager’s  duties  in  the  fall  of  1938 
upon  the  retirement  of  David  H. 
Smith,  past  president  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

120-PAGE  EDmON 

The  Lenoir  (N.  C.)  News-Topic  re¬ 
cently  published  a  120-page  edition 
featuring  Caldwell  County’s  100th 
birthday.  The  semi-weekly  paper  is 
in  a  town  of  8,000  population. 


Newsprint  Shortage 
Hits  Japan  Papers 

A  national  plan  for  joint  distribu¬ 
tion  and  sale  of  Japan’s  newspapers 
will  be  inaugurated  Dec.  1  as  a  means 
of  saving  newsprint  and  labor,  it  was 
revealed  from  Tokyo  Sept.  23  by  the 
United  Press. 

The  plan  will  mean  the  end,  for 
the  duration  of  the  emergency  due  to 
Japan’s  economic  strain,  of  newspa¬ 
per  circulation  competition. 

The  country  will  be  divided  into 
nine  distributive  zones.  In  each,  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  newspaper  federa¬ 
tion  will  control  distribution  of  news¬ 
papers. 

The  new  system  will  mean  joint 
transportation,  delivery  and  collec¬ 
tion  for  subscriptions. 

Usually  well-informed  sources  re¬ 
ported  that  three  big  Tokyo  news- 
pai>ers  might  be  suspended  because 
of  a  shortage  of  newsprint.  Kokumin, 
the  ultra-nationalist  organ,  and  Mi- 
yako  and  Hochi,  which  have  voiced 
some  nationalist  sentiments,  were 
mentioned. 

Many  newspapers  and  other  peri¬ 
odicals  of  secondary  importance  al¬ 
ready  have  been  suspended,  and  such 
leading  newspapers  as  Nichi  Nichi  and 
Asahi  have  reduced  their  pages. 

■ 

PNPA  REGIONAL  MEETS 

A  series  of  regional  meetings  for 
publishers  has  been  announced  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association.  The  first,  for  weeklies, 
will  be  at  the  Benjamin  Franklin 
Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Sept.  27;  three 
others  will  be  held  for  dailies  and 
weeklies,  at  the  Abraham  Lincoln 
Hotel,  Reading,  Sept.  29;  Hershey 
Hotel,  Hershey,  Oct.  26;  Butler  Coun¬ 
try  Club,  Butler,  Oct.  13. 
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BURGESS  CELLULOSE  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  and  Distributors  of  Burgess  Chrome  and  Tone-Tex  Mats 

FREEPORT  ^  r  :  ILLINOIS 

Pacific  Coast  Representative 
RALPH  LEBER  CO.,  426  Poison  Bldg  ,  SEATTLE,  WASH 
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Commerce  Dept. 
Sees  Reduced 
Newsprint  Supply 

Washington,  D.  C,,  Sept.  23 — Trans¬ 
portation  problems  plus  conversion  of 
some  mills  to  defense  production  may 
reduce  the  available  supply  of  news¬ 
print,  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  forecasts. 

“At  present,  the  newsprint  industry 
is  less  affected  by  direct  and  indirect 
defense  efforts  than  any  other  branch 
of  the  primary  (pulp  and  paper)  in¬ 
dustry,”  says  the  Department.  “Chlor¬ 
ine  and  other  chemicals  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  pulp  are  not  used  by 
newsprint  manufacturers  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  affect  the  quality  of  their 
product.  Supplies  of  newsprint  pulp 
are  adequate.  Canadian  newsprint 
mills  are  operating  only  between  75 
and  80%  of  capacity  at  present. 

“However,  all  newsprint  must  be 
transported  a  considerable  distance  to 
its  destination.  In  1940  about  65%  of 
our  newsprint  came  by  rail  from  Can¬ 
ada  which  supplies  70%  of  all  news¬ 
print  consumed.  In  addition,  28%  was 
imported  by  water.  As  the  curtailment 
of  intercoastal  and  lake  shipping  is 
reducing  the  number  of  Attorns 
available  for  transportation  of  news¬ 
print,  placing  the  burden  upon  the 
railroads,  it  would  appear  that  im¬ 
ports  might  be  curtailed.  Increased 
difficulties  in  obtaining  newsprint 
might  be  expected. 

“Newsprint  machines,  with  minor 
adjustments,  can  be  used  to  produce 
corrugating  board.  This  now  is  being 
done  by  at  least  one  Canadian  news¬ 
print  manufacturer.  Since  supplies  of 
pulp  in  1942  will  not  be  sufficient  to 
meet  all  required  demands  for  direct 
and  indirect  defense  pvuposes,  and 
since  domestic  paperboard  capacity  is 
not  sufficient  to  fill  defense  needs  and 
civilian  needs,  it  would  appear  that 
newsprint  manufacturers  might  be 
called  upon  to  produce  added  quan¬ 
tities  of  board.” 

■ 

Treasury  Reports  on 
Publishing  Incomes 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Sept.  22 — Of 
11,690  corporations  which  filed  fed¬ 
eral  income  tax  returns  as  “printing 
and  publishing  industries”  in  the  cal¬ 
endar  year  ended  Dec.  31,  1940,  6,511 
reported  they  had  no  net  incomes,  the 
Treasury  Department  has  disclosed. 

The  4,817  who  reported  taxable  in¬ 
comes  showed  aggregate  earnings  of 
$1,778,016,000  with  aggregate  net  in¬ 
come  of  $157,999,000.  Their  total  fed¬ 
eral  income  tax  bill  was  $23,814,000. 

The  6,511  showing  no  net  income 
listed  aggregate  gross  incomes  at 
$490,364,000,  and  aggregate  deficit  of 
$29,454,000. 

■ 

KARO  IN  275  PAPERS 

With  a  newspaper  appropriation 
over  50%  larger  than  that  of  last  win¬ 
ter  and  spring.  Com  Products  Sales 
Co.  will  advertise  Karo  syrup  in  275 
newspapers  this  fall.  Copy  will  fea¬ 
ture  new  recipes  for  the  syrup.  C.  L. 
Miller  Co.,  New  York,  is  the  advertis¬ 
ing  agency. 

■ 

NEW  CRANBERRY  ADS 

American  Cranberry  Exchange  will 
use  approximately  150  newspapers  in 
major  markets  for  a  national  cam¬ 
paign  this  fall.  Ads  will  measure  300, 
120,  and  60  lines  and  will  run  once  or 
twice  a  week  from  Oct  6  through  the 
first  week  in  December. 


POYNTER  NAMED 

Washington,  D.  C,  Sept.  22 — Nelson 
Poynter,  editor  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Times,  has  been  appoined  spe¬ 
cial  assistant  to  Col.  W.  J.  Donovan, 
Coordinator  of  Information,  and  will 
be  in  charge  of  the  radio  communica¬ 
tions  division. 

■ 

Knox  Relaxes 
News  Ban  on 
Foreign  Ships 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Sept.  22 — After 
a  lapse  of  several  months,  news¬ 
papers  throughout  the  United  States 
carried  pictures  and  news  stories  re¬ 
garding  Allied  vessels  receiving  repairs 
in  American  shipyards  as  a  result 
of  modification  of  publicity  restric¬ 
tions  laid  down  by  Secretary  of  Navy 
Frank  Knox. 

Annoimcing  revision  of  Secretary 
Knox’s  control  over  information  re¬ 
lating  to  the  Navy,  it  was  explained 
that  the  Navy  and  British  authorities 
have  mutually  agreed  that  demands 
of  security  can  be  met  and  a  reason¬ 
able  degree  of  information  released 
if  each  ship  is  considered  individually 
and  all  releases  are  subject  to  the 
following  specific  restrictions: 

Mention  of  a  ship’s  presence  to  be 
withheld  until  that  information  is 
released  by  the  Navy  and  in  no  case 
until  seven  days  after  arrival;  nothing 
shall  be  published  to  indicate  probable 
length  of  stay,  date  of  departure  or 
future  movements;  any  damage  ship 
may  have  received  not  to  be  disclosed; 
no  mentioning  as  to  movements  in 
the  immediate  past,  that  is,  route 
taken  on  passage  to  this  country;  in¬ 
formation  as  to  method  employed  in 
any  operation  in  which  ship  may  have 
engaged  not  to  be  public. 

’The  announcement  said  access  by 
newspapermen  to  British  vessels 
berthed  in  U.  S.  Navy  Yards,  or  in 
restricted  waters,  of  which  there  are 
now  12,  will  be  granted  only  upon 
initiation  of  the  British  commanding 
officer  concerned  and  subject  to  local 
regulations. 

■ 

AP  By-Laws  Group  and 
Directors  to  Meet 

The  second  meeting  of  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  Membership  Committee  on 
the  By-Laws,  headed  by  John  S. 
Knight,  Detroit  Free  Press,  will  be 
held  in  New  York  Sept.  29  and  30  at 
AP  headquarters  to  consider  recom¬ 
mendations  offered  in  response  to  a 
general  letter  sent  to  all  members. 

Mr.  Knight’s  committee,  appointed 
last  spring  to  study  the  by-laws  and 
to  report  its  recommendations  for 
thorough  revision,  held  its  first  meet¬ 
ing  in  New  York  May  23.  Mr,  Knight 
told  Editor  &  Publisher  Sept.  25  that 
“until  the  committee  has  concluded  its 
deliberations  there  will  be  nothing  to 
announce.” 

The  AP  directors,  meeting  Sept.  30 
and  Oct.  1,  will  act  upon  a  number 
of  membership  applications  and  other 
routine  matters. 

RESUME  INSURANCE  ADS 

The  Institute  of  Life  Insurance  will 
resume  in  newspapers  this  fall  with 
a  campaign  in  276  papers  from  coast 
to  coast.  Ads  will  measure  300  lines 
on  two  columns  and  will  run  weekly 
for  the  rest  of  1941.  Copy  will  be  of 
the  straight  institutional  type,  featur¬ 
ing  the  simplicity,  thrift,  and  co-op¬ 
erative  aspects  of  life  insurance.  The 
ads  will  not  be  signed,  as  they  were 
last  year,  and  will  have  larger  illus¬ 
trations  and  shorter  copy.  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co.  is  the  agency. 


Field  Sole  Owner 
Oi  Chicago  Doily 

continued  from  page  8 


began  to  happen  to  the  run-down 
Tennessean.  Forty-five  days  after 
Evans  had  taken  command,  the  pa¬ 
pers  were  again  operating  in  the 
black  and  their  new  publisher  short¬ 
ly  thereafter  arrang^  with  Horace 
(iireeley  Hill,  Nashville  chain-store 
millionaire,  to  build  a  new  $175,000 
building. 

Later,  in  December  of  the  same 
year,  the  evening  Tennessean  was 
discontinued  in  a  deal  in  which  the 
Nashville  Sunday  Banner  was  killed, 
leaving  Nashville  with  the  morning 
and  Sunday  Tennessean  and  the  eve¬ 
ning  Banner.  Under  an  agreement 
with  James  G.  Stahlman,  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Banner,  the  two 
Nashville  dailies  were  united  under 
the  Newspaper  Printing  Corporation. 
This  corporation  is  charged  solely 
with  the  advertising,  circulation  and 
mechanical  production  of  the  Tennes¬ 
sean  and  Banner,  which  maintain 
their  separate  editorial  policies. 

Prior  to  entering  the  newspaper 
field  in  Nashville,  Mr.  Evans  had 
been  president  and  later  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Maryland  Casualty 
Company.  He  was  chosen  by  Jesse 
Jones,  Houston  publisher  and  RFC 
chief,  to  head  Maryland  Casualty, 
which  was  then  financially  in  the 
dumps.  Mr.  Evans  took  over  in  1934, 
resigning  his  position  as  fourth  as¬ 
sistant  postmaster-general  under  ap¬ 
pointment  of  President  Roosevelt. 

When  Evans  became  president  of 
Maryland  Casualty  Company,  his 
knowledge  of  the  insurance  business 
was  practically  nil.  It  was  his  record 
in  the  Post  Office  that  caught  the 
eyes  of  those  who  were  looking 
around  for  a  man  capable  of  saving 
Maryland  Casualty.  Evans  had  saved 
$6,000,000  ofit  of  the  $40,000,000  budget 
alloted  to  his  bureau  without  cutting 
personnel  or  salaries.  Maryland  Cas¬ 
ualty  had  suffered  a  34.7%  loss  in 
sales  in  1933.  In  two  years’  time,  the 
net  loss  on  sales  of  34.7%  in  1933  had 
been  converted  into  a  net  profit  on 
sales  of  6fi%. 

iRterest  ia  Nashville 
There  have  been  many  versions  as 
to  how  Silliman  Evans  became  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  Tennessean.  Actually,  he 
had  a  desire  to  enter  the  Nashville 
field  back  when  he  was  connected 
with  the  American  Air  lines  and 
Nashville  was  one  of  the  stops  on  the 
southwest  loop.  His  interest  in  the 
Tennessean  remained  keen  even  while 
he  was  with  the  Maryland  Casualty 
Company.  He  often  made  special  trips 
to  Nashville,  usually  registering  at  a 
local  hotel  under  an  assumed  name, 
in  order  to  get  better  acquainted  with 
the  townspeople. 

Meanwhile,  the  RFC  had  bought 
from  liquidator  of  the  Canal  Bank 
and  ’Tnist  Company,  a  closed  New 
Orleans  bank,  a  $250,000  block  of 
bonds  representing  the  balance  of 
control  of  the  Tennessean.  There  were 
$500,000  more  of  the  bonds  outstand¬ 
ing  of  which  $210,000  were  owned  by 
Paul  M.  Davis,  president  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  National  Bank  of  Nashville.  Be¬ 
fore  Mr.  Evans  stepped  into  the  pic¬ 
ture,  the  RFC  resold  the  $250,000 
block  of  bonds  to  Mr.  Davis,  a  Roose¬ 
velt  supporter  whose  brother  was 
Ambassador  -  at  -  large  Norman  H. 
Davis. 

After  carefully  surveying  the  field, 
just  as  he  has  done  in  Chicago  before 
interesting  Marshall  Field  HI  in  their 
latest  publishing  venture,  Mr.  Evans 
acquired  financial  control  of  the  Ten¬ 
nessean.  The  deal  required  the  issu¬ 


ing  of  $800,000  in  new  bonds  to  k. 
place  the  ^50,000  in  old  ones 
their  accrued  interest,  and 
in  new  capital. 

Mr.  Evans  put  $75,000  of  his  ofn, 
money  into  the  paper  and  the  othe 
$75,000  came  from  Ae  widow  of  Jol® 
M.  Branham,  publishers’  representa. 
five,  whose  fim  had  and  still  do^  I 
represent  the  Tennessean  in  the  m- 
tional  advertising  field.  For  hQ 
$75,000,  Mrs.  Branham  acquired  i 
minority  of  the  common  stock,  tht 
rest  of  which  is  owned  by  Evans  aad 
his  secretary,  Tom  McNicholas. 
lUperter  la  Ft.  Worth 

As  a  yoimg  man,  Evans  was  a  k> 
porter  on  the  Ft.  Worth  Record. 

Amon  G.  Carter,  publisher  of  da 
Ft.  Worth  Star -Telegram,  later  per. 
suaded  Evans  to  join  his  news  staff. 
Many  are  the  tales  about  Sillimaa 
Evans  the  “star”  reporter,  who  even¬ 
tually  became  Washington  cone- 
spondent  for  the  Star-Telegram. 

Evans’  reportorial  experience  in- 
eluded  a  brief  interlude  away  from 
Texas,  during  which  time  he  was 
employed  by  the  United  Press  and 
International  News  Service  in  Chi¬ 
cago  and  New  York. 

He  left  the  newspaper  business  in 
1927  to  become  one  of  the  organizers 
of  the  Southern  Air  Transport,  later 
serving  as  publicity  director,  Mr. 
Evans  is  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Texas 
commercial  aviation  and  at  one  time 
he  was  vice-president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Air  Lines. 

Mr.  Evans,  who  had  acquired  first¬ 
hand  knowledge  of  Texas  polhia 
through  his  years  as  a  newspaper¬ 
man,  was  a  loyal  Texas  Democrat  m 
charge  of  national  publicity  for 
Speaker  Jack  Garner’s  preconventkn 
drive  for  the  Presidential  nominatfoo  | 
in  1932.  He  was  instriunental  in 
swinging  Texas  delegates  to  Roose¬ 
velt  at  the  Chicago  convention  which 
produced  the  Roosevelt-Gamer  ticket 
He  was  rewarded  by  the  appointmeot 
as  fourth  assistant  postmaster  general 

Mr.  Evans  has  a  wife,  Lucile  Mc- 
Crea  Evans,  and  two  children,  Silli¬ 
man,  Jr.,  aged  16;  and  Amon  C 
Evans,  8. 

Shott  “Takai 


THE  radio  editor  of  the  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Union  was  chagrined  when 
the  following  appeared  in  his  “Radio 
Highlights”  column: 

The  Playhouse — Sylvia  Sidney  in 
“Angels  with  Dirty  Facts,”  WMAS, 
9  pjn. 

■ 

HERE’S  a  mistake  to  end  all  mistako, 
said  the  columnist  in  the  Ogdei 
(Utah)  Standard-Examiner,  publish¬ 
ing  the  following  directions  for  using 
a  new  feeding  ^ttle  for  infants: 

“When  the  baby  is  done  drinking 
it  must  be  unscrewed  and  laid  in  i 
cool  place  under  the  hydrant  for  a 
while.  If  the  baby  does  not  thriva 
on  fresh  milk,  it  should  be  boiled.” 

■ 

MUST  HAVE  been  Tom  Thumb’s  bttlt 
brother  referred  to  in  this  headlin 
in  the  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph  oc 
Sept.  19: 

BRENTWOOD  MAN  HELD 

IN  STOLEN  WATCH  CAS 

■ 

THIS  WANT-AD  appeared  in  the 
White  River  Leader,  Branson,  Mo. 
Sept.  12: 

FOR  SALE — Several  good  milk  com 
seven  yearling  heifers,  some  oddi 
and  ends  of  horses — Binkley  Mota 
Company. 

■ 

Evitok  &  Pl'Blibhu  will  pay  $2.00 
“Short  Take”  accepted  and  published.  Tnw 
not  used  will  not  he  returned. 
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^  U.  S.  Education  Chief 
<2  Tells  of  Press  Aid 

other 

Successful  Operation  of  a  Democracy 

senta.  i 

!  Requires  Strong  Link  Between  Schools 

And  Press,  He  Says 

By  JOHN  W.  STUDEBAKER 
^  ^  I  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education 


R.  Cowan  Addresses 
Texas  Circulators 

Ralph  Cowan,  president  of  the  In- 
tei-Mtional  Circulation  Managers’  As- 


Texos  Governor  Lifts 
Press  Censorship 

Austin,  Sept.  22  — A  new  era  of 
amity  and  good-will  between  the 


ivxclllct^ers  AS-  - Ultf 

sociation  and  circulation  director  of  capitol  press  corps  and  the  ex- 

the  Toronto  Star,  was  the  principal  ®cutive  department  has  accompanied 
speaker  at  the  28th  annual  convention  elevation  of  Lieutenant  Governor 

nt  fr _ _  _ 1  ..  _ _  1  . 


of  the  Texas  Circulation  Managers’ 
Association,  in  Harlingen  Sept.  13 
to  16. 


Coke  Stevenson  to  the  governorship. 

A  closed  door  policy  marked  the 
administration  of  W.  Lee  O’Daniel. 


The  convention  also  heard  addresses  ^  hand-out  system  of  press  releases 
by  Ted  Dealy,  president  of  the  Dallas  instituted  and  the  press  had  no 
News,  and  A.  W.  Grant,  managing  contact  with  the  governor’s 

editor  of  the  Express  Publishing  Com- 


conferences,  discontinued 


tJie  press.  While  the  schools’  sole  emergency. 

parpose  is  education,  our  daily  news-  “I  am  convinced,”  says  President 
naners.  by  reporting  what  is  going  on  Roosevelt,  “that  it  is  more  important 


Post,  was  read. 

napers,  by  reporting  what  is  going  on  Roosevelt,  “that  it  is  more  important  subjects  discussed  were:  partment  news. 

^e  world,  through  editorial  dis-  than  ever  that  the  people  be  encour-  “e  Metro^litan  Area  as  in  token  of  restored  good  feelini 

cussion,  and  through  many  other  fea-  aged  freely  to  assemble  to  discuss  jr“  a  nil®!  Govern-  between  press  and  governor,  a  din 

A-.-^  ivKirVi  r«»cmlarlv  attract  the  their  common  nrohlems.  Indeed,  this  Uur  ABC  Statements  :  ‘TTie  not*  lur-  cx-v-.-a _  _ 


basis.  A  two-and-a-half-year  cen¬ 
sorship  was  lifted  from  executive  de¬ 
partment  news. 

In  token  of  restored  good  feeling^ 


cussion,  and  through  many  other  fea-  aged  freely  to  assemble  to  discuss  oy  “le  tavern-  between  press  and  governor,  a  din- 

tures  which  regularly  attract  the  their  common  problems.  Indeed,  this  j  n  honoring  Mr.  Stevenson  was 

Attention  of  and  appeal  to  millions  of  is  one  of  the  freedoms  we  are  deter-  “““Qiing  and  Building  of  Circulation  given  Sept.  15.  with  Charles  H 
readers,  also  carry  forward  the  edu-  mined  to  defend.”  “How  Can  a  (Chuck)  Newell  as  host  and  W.  M 


mmed  to  defend.”  Sr^X^on ^  (Ch-krNeweTl’  asTst  and  W.  S: 

Newspapers  are  interested  in  “cov-  Determine  Thornton,  the  Dallas  News,  as  toast- 

ering”  any  activity  or  project  that  in-  Camera  and  Deakrs  ^  master.  A  scroll  drawn  up  by  Byron 

terests  a  large  number  of  persons,  T^eir  Very  Best  Ef-  Utecht,  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Tele- 

¥*nr  this  r^aenn  A/lnoafir^rtal  riAxira  ions  ;  X-arrier  Insurance.  Its  Pros-  _ _ a.  _ 


rational  process.  Newspapers  are  mterested  m  cov- 

Disaemlaated  Defeat*  Newt  ®ring”  any  activity  or  project  that  in- 

No  sooner  had  Congress  passed  leg-  S'"®"*!..®  number  of  ^rsons. 

. ,  .J . o  For  this  reason  educational  news 


had  Contrress  nassed  lee-  ua  p^iauiis.  <v-i  •  t  '  . - Z.  vjiecm,  me  eort  Worth.  Star-Tele- 

iion  authoring  a  natioH^We  df-  educational  ne^  Insurance,  Its  Prog-  w^  presented  to  the  governor. 

S  training  program  in  schools  and  recewed  by  ^  It  tere  the  signatures  of  all  newsmen 

Xes  to  prLide  trained  workers  “  "o*  (^ci^ions  ^signed  to  the  capitol.  and  of  Lecta 

w^ntial  defense  industries  than  Perhaps,  that  one-fourth  of  our  na-  were  coi^ucted  with  L.  C.  Kirby,  Rider,  the  Houston  Chronicle,  lone- 
£  Dress  of  the  country  carriS  news  population  goes  to  school  Holton  Post,  as  chairman  of  the  over  woman  capitol  correspondent.  It  at- 

Day  after  more  news  was  ‘^y-  Educational  10,000  ^oup  and  Vance  Oehme,  Har-  tested  the  integrity,  democracy  and 

Lnlied-^factual  and  interpretative—  cl^airman  of  the  under  friendliness  of  Governor  Stevenson  to 

SJl  pCl  H  31.500,000  children  and  10^  ^oup.  the  press  of  Texas  and  to  the  capitol 

deeming  it  was  dispatched  by  the  attendmg  organ^ed  schools  and  W.  D.  Wolf,  Waco  News-Tribune  P>-®“  in  particular. 

Sing  wire  services  from  WasLig-  "^y  more  mUlions  of  parents.  and  Times-Herald,  was  elected  presi-  ■  .... 

iTlxKral  stories  by  reporters  on  the  dent;  Fam  Reynolds,  Fort  Worth  Star-  ChongeS  OH  WlSCOnSlIl. 

not  invariably  followed.  Rotogravure  l!®^u^®‘ Telegram,  Rrst  vice-president;  Mayo  Stot©  Toumfrl 

Ses  in  some  metropolitan  papers  Promote  heal  A  and  physical  fitness  Seaman,  El  Paso  Times  and  Herald- 

Pictures  of  person  enroll^in  o>tizenship,  hemisphere  solidarity,  and  Post,  second  vice-president;  H.  E.  M">ison,  Wis.,  Sept.  22-The  Modi- 

dSeni  training  classes  and  firet  ^"servation  of  naUonal  resources  Murphree.  Houston  Chronicle,  was  Wisconsin  State  Journal  has  an- 
in  session  Newspaper  cover-  "®^  re-elected  secretary  and  treasurer.  nounced  two  major  appointments  on 

irS  Sis  SJ?rcular  defe^  ®m.  '  its  editorial  staff,  expansion  of  a  di- 

b»1nod  in  tb^  phasize  the  advantages  of  our  demo-  kj  —  .  C*«  vision  of  the  editorial  department,  and 

i  government  and  point  Ad  BureOU  StreSSGS  a  new  service  to  readers  in  the  Madi- 

hifer  development  of  the  Propam.  j.  ^  son  area. 

Rested  perwns  were  stimulated  to  controlled  by  dictators?  Are  Harold  E.  McClelland,  for  four 

r^r  for  the  fram^.  E^^tom  affecting  the  J^'^^atic  photograph  of  a  soh^  years  city  editor,  becomes  directoVSf 

^  the  tramii^  JO  .  ewspape  schools?  How  are  educational  au-  ®'”P*y  the  new  state  division  as  state  editor 


Jdthe  tramu^  job.  Newspapers  did  educational  au-  ®'”Pty  illi«-  the  new  state  division  as  sSITSiSr 

the  publicity  1°  •  thorities  endeavoring  to  solve  the  ...^  .  ®P®®*®I  four-page  folder  is-  in  charge  of  a  widely  expanded  news- 

w  7  r  P»-®blem  of  education  in  defense  Z  !^®  7®",®“'®^  gathering  system  U^ouXut  wS^- 

Edu^tion  Week.  Th^  ye^  t  fr  «t  gchool  use  of  news-  the  Bureau  sin  communities  in  the  Madis^o^ea- 

or  November  9-15.  Each  fall  ^ing  ^  a  “I- ’  A  new  page  of  spot  news,  feat^es 

this  sp^ialback-to-schooli^ri^  the  hy  and  journalism  classes  b  ^  Audience the  folder  con-  pictures  and  records  from  toe  almi^ 

press  gives  additional  space  to  educa-  tr^te  this  scene  with  toe  everyday  ---  •  .  .  me  almost 

^  services  and  progress.  Educa-  ^he  possibUities  for  co-operation  of  newspapers. 

^  ^pplements,  roto^avure  fea-  newspapers  and  edu^tional  ^^ery  weekday,”  toe  Bureau  re- 

turM  Miitnri;)!  cnmmcnt.  and  snot  .  .  ^  f  •  .  _  .  «4.Uaa  0*9 /vaa  ^ 


-  tjctween  newspapers  and  educational  “Evepr  weekday,”  toe  Bureau  re-  Lawrence  H.  Fitzpatrick.  State 

’  c4  •  1/1*  ,1  ^  agencies  are  unbounded.  The  value  ^f*®  37,000,060  families  in  toe  Journal  legislative  and  political  re- 

ri,w«  »<  co-opT^Uon  h«  l»,n  „,d  “•  S-  C.^da  buy  .  .  .  and  read  porter,  suceeeda  McCleU»d  S  Sa 

wi^B  ^^r^ffwtbfen.1.  with  POP^Ptues  to  be  inestimable.  Year  in  •  ■  •  43,^,000  newspapers.  Every  city  desk.  He  bas  been  with  tbe  paper 

i  “Radio '  t  ®^®®*  oHaan  y®®*"  out,  education  and  toe  press  Sunday  these  same  families  buy  .  ,  ,  since  1931  when  he  came  from  Supe- 

TOch  the  P^ss  *•’  1  "  are  partners  in  a  continuing  service  *‘®®‘I  •  •  •  33,000,000  newspapers.”  rior  as  copjn-eader.  Succeeding  him, 

ton  upon  schook  and^ucational  ac-  The  tremendous  size  of  this  audience  at  toe  capitol  is  Rex  L.  Kamey  fT 

^pli^ente  IS  to  be  commended.  ^  ^  .  is  explained  by  toe  universal  impor-  merly  telegraph  editor,  makeup  edi- 

of  certain  newspapers  to  EdltOHOl  KeCPS  f®”®®  ?f  ff'®  “to  everybody,  tor  and  feature  writer, 

uphold  toe  rights  of  teachers,  to  pro-  ,  everywhere,  every  day  ”  The  folder  . 

nistaka  ™‘®,l^gher  standards  of  education  JlOUSe  111  SeSSlOIl  concludes  with  toe  point  that  adver-  fJtrrM;r>  _ I 

»  Ogdn  sli.  to  oppose  unwarran^  cuts  Washington,  D.  C.,  Sept.  23 — A  tisers  have  found  newspaper  space  -^CICKllll  llOIlOrGCt 

publish-  teachers  salaries,  and,  on  the  other  critical  editorial  in  toe  Washington  the  most  effective  medium  for  selling  In,  WinnilieO 

for  using  f®  f*P®se  favoritism  and  cor-  tilled  Congress  Abdi-  goods  and  services  to  the  most  con-  Wi^t^  «W^7  A  • 

mfs-  option  where  it  may  exist  in  public  catine?”  kent  the  House  of  Heore.  sumers.  dav  after  dav.  “Natomlto  /—A  pioneermg 


100  correspondents  and  photographers 
has  made  its  debut  as  a  daily  feature. 
Lawrence  H.  Fitzpatrick,  State 


Md  read  .  .  .  33,(^,000  newspapers.”  rior  as  copjn-eader.  Succeeding  him- 
^e  tremendous  size  of  this  audience  at  toe  capitol  is  Rex  L.  Kamey,  for- 
is  explained  by  toe  imiversal  impor-  merly  telegraph  editor,  makeup'  edi- 
tance  of  the  news,  “to  everybody,  tor  and  feature  writer, 
everywhere,  every  day.”  The  folder  ■ 

vpndute  with  the  point  that  advor-  Morlflin  HonOled 


Dubusn-  .  ,  ; -  - ,  ’  .7: - ,  cnucai  eoiionai  in  tne  Washington  niuoi  enecuve  medium  lor  sellmg  in  WinninArr 

for  using  f®  f*P®se  favoritism  and  cor-  Daily  News  titled  “Is  Congress  Abdi-  goods  and  services  to  the  most  con-  Wi^t^  «W^7  A  • 
mts;  ®*.f  eating?”  kept  toe  House  of  Repre-  turners,  day  after  day.  “Naturally,  chant^to 'to?  hi.fn^ 

drinkii*  5““^?"’, a  ®ontnbu-  sentatives  in  session  this  week.  they  invest  more  money  in  newspaper  SetmlneT  nnhu!X»^ 

,-tA  .  tons  at  all  times.  American  Educa-  uruu  __  : - o—a  i....: - i-.j  space  than  in  any  other  medium”  ^  ^~^^®  f®'“‘f“g 

.  ,  , ,  •  X  .  .  r/'  ®f  f®®  ®I®  Western  Associated  Press, 


UiUUkXl%  ^  X  11  A*  A  •  xxx  OCOOX^XIA  tlixa  WCViW.  — AiavTAiCTjr  lit 

laid  in  1  7^  1  ^  times.  American  Educa-  With  no  important  business  sched-  space  than  in  any  other  medium. 

TMuIu^^  f^Ta^StoonT^Ai^SiM’’^^  r^'  !?®f®^  *^®  P"''"  nrst  co-operative  news  dis- 

3t  thnv-  Mucauon  lor  a  ssirong  America.  Cormack  moved  for  a  three-day  re-  motion  ad  in  a  series  nrenared  bv  thp  trihntinff  vTj 

joUed.”  Mei*  Preserve  Rights  cess,  but  Rep.  Clare  Hoffman  of  Mich-  Bureau  of  Advertising  and  publkhed  here  laS  night  at  a  dinner 

, ,  ,.jx  President  Roosevelt,  in  a  letter  to  igan,  interjected  toe  single  opposing  by  its  member  newspapers.  *  ~  ""  ‘ '  ‘  honor 

h  'dlini  ®^®Hutt,  Federal  Security  Ad-  vote  necessary  to  defeat  such  a  mo-  ^ 

I  "  j  fflinistrator,  has  urged  that  schools  tion.  Hoffman  explained  he  considered 

^apA  OC  ^^ii^___  Af_._ _ _2j  j _ _i _  xu^  _ xi_^  XT _  ^TL>/^TTT  If 


rwft.  #  ij  .  A  .1  .  ,  ,  IT  vvMi-^xix  xxaauwiditfu  rr^SSy 

This  folder  reprints  the  eighth  pro-  Canada’s  first  co-operative  news  dis- 
motion  ad  in  a  series  prepared  by  toe  tributing  association  —  was  recalled 


j  mmistrator,  has  urged  that  schools  tion.  Hoffman  explained  he  considered  lM/>iircTvaTv<»w,v.x>w.  _  _x  * 

and  alleges  this  y®ar  aid  in  dev®l®p-  ^®  should  answer  the  News  CIRCULATORS  TO  MEET  the  Dominion,  here  for  S'mStogs 

J  mg  civilian  morale  through  a  nation-  editorial  by  remainmg  on  the  job.  Thp  pflFprt  r,f  iho  /i<.fxBvvc»  _ _ v _ a  It  j; _ x-_  a  x,^  cemugs 


of  E.  H.  Macklin,  a  director  of  toe 
Winnipeg  Free  Press. 

Newspapermen  from  many  parts  of 


I  iog  civilian  morale  through  a  nation - 

H  CASl  disc^ion.  -piietiTia/-*  nPRRV  circulaUon,  possibilities  for  new  dian  Press  and  toe  Canadian  Daily 

1  •  kwJ  thi.  n  McNim  has  called  upon  F^HING  D^BY  revenue,  effective  methods  of  checking  Newspapers  Association,  heard  from 

I  “  ^  i°  ^®^P  ^®  Vancouver  Sun  and  saving  stops,  are  among  topics  M.  E.  Nichols  of  the  Vancouver  Prou- 

ion,  Mo  educational  institutions  launch  such  the  annual  fishing  derby  held  off  the  listed  for  discussion  at  the  annual  con-  ince,  and  Hon  W  F  Kerr  of  Reeina 
e  progr^.  Here  also  the  press  can  west  shore  of  Vancouver  Harbor  on  a  vention  of  toe  California  Circulation  pioneer  western  editor,  the  early  dav 
ilk  c^il  PUy  an  important  part  m  toe  national  recent  Sunday  drew  an  all-time  rec-  Managers  Association,  to  be  held  Oct.  history  of  co-operative  news  eather- 
.1  ord  crowd  despite  most  unfavorable  19-21  at  the  Hotel  Biltmore,  Los  An-  ing  and  distribution  in  Canada 

y  Mot-,:  I^om  of  the  press  upon  weatoer,  ^d  several  hundreds  of  geles.  Three  outside  speakers  have  The  WA.P.  was  the  forerunner  of 

I  ^om  of  discussion.  Freedom  of  would-be  fishermen  had  to  be  turned  been  listed  for  the  session:  Robert  E.  the  Canadian  Press  Mr  Nichols  was 
dacussion  IS  dependent  upon  fre^om  away  Wause  boats  were  not  avaU-  Baxter,  research  director,  Los  Angeles  the  first  president  of  the  WAP  and 

‘"tC  Straight,  siwrts  etotor.  Times;  L.  B.  Binford,  Los  Angeles  Mr.  Macklin  was  the  last  president 

i^ts  that  must  b®  pr®s®rv®d.  Educa-  and  Randy  Jones,  special  advertismg  attorney;  and  P.  E.  Ritcha,  publisher,  when  it  creased  operation  in  1917 

wn  and  the  press  must  work  together  manager,  handled  the  event.  Alhambra  (Cal.)  Post-Advocate.  and  toe  CP  took  its  place. 


The  eliect  of  the  defense  program  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Cana- 
on  circulation,  possibilities  for  new  dian  Press  and  toe  Canadian  Daily 
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FRANK  SMETHURST,  48,  veteran 
managing  editor  of  the  Raleigh 
(N.  C.)  News  and  Observer,  died 
Sept.  18  of  a  heart  attack.  He  had 
been  in  ill  health  for  several  months. 
He  served  for  more  than  25  years  as 
reporter,  columnist,  editorial  writer 
and  managing  editor. 

Grace  Hull,  55,  died  Sept.  15  after 
26  years  as  Federal  reporter  for  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner. 

William  Oliver  Fuller,  85,  dean  of 
Maine  newspaper  editors  and  publish¬ 
ers,  died  Sept.  21  at  his  home  follow¬ 
ing  a  several  months  period  of  ill 
health.  Fuller  was  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher.  of  the  Rockland  Courier-Ga¬ 
zette,  a  tri-weekly  newspaper  which 
he  started  at  the  age  of  18. 

Curtis  Ward,  50,  veteran  Oklahoma 
City  newspaperman  and  former  World 
War  veteran,  died  Sept.  15  in  an  Okla¬ 
homa  City  hospital,  following  several 
weeks  illness.  Ward  formerly  worked 
for  the  Daily  Oklahoman  and  Times, 
Oklahoma  News  and  Harlows  Weekly. 
He  has  been  connected  with  the  Okla¬ 
homa  Business  News  for  the  past  year. 

James  Butterfield,  62,  whose  col¬ 
umn,  “The  Common  Round,”  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Vancouver  Daily  Prov¬ 
ince  for  nearly  20  years,  died  in 
Penticton,  B.  C.,  Sept.  23. 

James  Pope  Leonard,  42,  former  city 
editor,  Santa  Cruz  (Cal.)  Evening 
News  and  previously  with  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  died  Sept.  18  at 
Santa  Cruz. 

Mrs.  Maude  Fowler  Wolfe,  69,  wife 
of  Harry  P.  Wolfe,  publisher  of  the 
Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch,  died  sud¬ 
denly  of  a  heart  attack  Sept.  21,  at  her 
home  in  Columbus.  She  also  leaves 
three  sons,  Robert  H.  Wolfe,  vice- 
president  of  the  Dispatch;  H.  Preston 
Wolfe,  assistant  to  the  editor  of  the 
Dispatch,  and  Richard  S.  Wolfe,  a 
director  of  the  Dispatch. 

Wilfred  W.  Southwood,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  newspaperman,  died  Sept.  13  in 
Southwood,  Cal.  His  career  of  about 
20  years  included  service  on  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner  and  other  Bay  re¬ 
gion  papers.  He  also  worked  in  Seattle 
and  in  the  Orient. 

Lee  Foster  Hartman,  61,  editor  of 
Harper’s  magazine  since  1931,  died 
suddenly  Sept.  23  at  his  home  in  New 
York  City.  He  had  been  under  treat¬ 
ment  for  some  time  past  for  a  heart 
ailment.  From  1901  to  1902  he  worked 
with  the  New  York  Journal.  Then  he 
was  connected  with  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment  of  Associated  Sunday  Maga¬ 
zines  for  about  a  year.  In  1904  he 
went  to  the  literary  department  of 
Harper  &  Brothers,  remaining  in  this 
post  imtil  1908,  when  he  transferred 
to  the  editorial  staff  of  Harper’s 
magazine. 

Roger  Babson  Friend,  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  the  New  York  Joumal- 
American  for  the  last  12  years,  died  of 
a  heart  ailment  Sept.  21  at  Flushing 
hospital  after  an  illness  of  several 
weeks.  He  attended  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley,  where  he  was 
a  classmate  of  William  Randolph 
Hearst,  Jr.,  publisher  of  the  New  York 
Joumal-American. 

HotBERT  H.  Dunn,  76,  who  retired  in 
1922  as  publisher  of  the  Elroy  (Wis.) 
Tribune  after  45  years  of  newspaper 
work,  died  in  La  Crosse,  Sept. 

Alan  Rogers,  68,  former  newspaper¬ 
man  and  previously  supervisor  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  in  Chicago  for  the  New 
York  Central  System,  died  Sept.  19 
in  Cincinnati. 

Frank  J.  Holmes,  70,  pioneer  spe¬ 
cialist  in  three-  and  four-color  print- 
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ing  and  former  associate  of  Robert 
Miehle,  inventor  of  the  Miehle  press, 
died  Sept.  19  in  Oak  Park,  HI. 

Thomas  A.  Busbey,  84,  managing 
editor.  Railway  Age,  Chicago,  for  25 
years,  died  at  his  home  in  Akron,  last 
week. 


Connolly  Marks 
10th  Anniversary 

continued  from  page  42 
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C.  C.  Slater,  78,  foimder  of  the 
Mechanicsburg  (O.)  Daily  Telegram, 
died  at  Sarasota,  Fla.,  after  an  ex¬ 
tended  illness  last  week. 


Dallas  Knepper,  41,  former  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager  of  the  former 
Akron  Evening  Times,  died  at  his 
home  there  recently. 

Ross  F.  Keogh,  74,  newspaperman 
and  former  secretary  to  public  offi¬ 
cials,  died  Sept.  18  in  Staten  Island, 
N.  Y.  Mr.  Keogh  began  his  newspaper 
career  with  the  New  York  World  in 
1894  and  later  worked  for  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  and  the  New  York  City 
News  Association. 


Mrs.  Grace  A.  Leeper,  52,  society 
editor,  Lewiston  (Idaho)  Morning 
Tribune,  died  Sept.  13  after  an  ill¬ 
ness  of  several  months. 

Mrs.  Mildred  K.  Titus,  wife  of 
Earle  C.  Titus,  Boston  Post  artist,  and 
her  older  son,  Earle,  Jr.,  25,  lost  their 
lives  when  they  were  trapped  in  the 
burning  Willoughby  Lake  Hotel  at 
Westmore,  Vt.,  the  morning  of  Sept.  14. 


Tenth  District  AFA 
Meeting,  Oct.  16-18 

Tulsa,  Okla.,  Sept.  23— A  list  of  16 
speakers  scheduled  for  the  Tenth  Dis¬ 
trict  convention  of  the  Advertising 
Federation  of  America  to  be  held 
here  Oct.  16-18,  has  been  announced 
by  Ben  A.  Jumper,  chairman  of  the 
program  committee. 

Heading  the  list  is  Governor  Phil¬ 
lips,  although  he  has  not  definitely  ac¬ 
cepted.  Others  are  all  high  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  profession. 

Speakers  scheduled  are:  Les  B.  Har¬ 
ris,  Dallas;  J.  R.  York,  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Printing  Corp.,  Tulsa;  Forbes 
McKay  of  the  Progressive  Farmer- 
Ruralist,  Birmingham;  Amos  Parrish, 
president,  Amos  Parrish,  Inc.,  New 
York  City;  Richard  Manville,  copy 
analyist,  Newell-Emmett  Co.  Inc.,  New 
York;  J.  D.  Shouse,  vice-president 
WLW,  Cincinnati; 

Also  I.  S.  Randall,  assistant  to  the 
chairman  of  the  board.  Transconti¬ 
nental  and  Western  Air,  Inc.,  New 
York;  Kay  Kamen,  president,  Kay 
Kamen,  Ltd.,  Hollywood;  Earl  Hodges, 
public  relations  manager  of  Cities  Ser¬ 
vice  Oil  and  Gas  Co.,  New  York; 
Frank  Pellegrin,  director,  department 
of  broadcast  advertisers.  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Broadcasters,  Washington. 

And  John  W.  Cory,  sales  promotion 
manager,  John  A.  Brown  Co.,  Okla¬ 
homa  City;  Ashton  B.  Collins,  Reddy- 
Kilowatt  Service,  Birmingham;  Ray 
Cubler,  Meyer-Both  Co.,  Chicago; 
John  W.  Barndollar,  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising.  ANPA;  and  Vernon  C. 
Myers,  visual  research  manager.  Look 
Magazine. 


that  is  followed  by  the  entire  range 
of  readers.  His  answer  to  the  grow¬ 
ing  interest  in  the  comic  supplement 
as  an  advertising  medium  is  to  build 
comics  around  a  magazine  that  also 
meets  the  level  of  the  youngest  reader, 
with  the  likes  of  “Believe  It  Or  Not,” 
“Seein’  Stars,”  “Family  Portraits,” 
puzzles,  etc. 

Connolly  has  looked  upon  comics 
as  the  most  important  commodity  he 
has  for  sale  since  the  day  he  learned 
that  Woodrow  Wilson,  when  burdened 
by  the  crosses  of  World  War  I,  liked 
to  take  time  out  and  read  “Krazy 
Kat.”  Connolly  doubts  if  comics  will 
return  to  Europe  until  totalitarianism 
is  finished,  for  dictators  cannot  tol¬ 
erate  satire. 

There  is  an  impressive  battery  of 
figures  and  business  charts  to  show 
the  rise  of  King  since  Connolly  took 
over.  Incidentally,  King  employes 
voted  against  becoming  a  member  of 
the  newspaper  guild.  Some  consider 
this  a  personal  tribute  to  Connolly — 
though  Connolly  made  no  effort  to 
campaign  for  or  against  the  Guild. 
A  more  logical  reason  would  seem 
to  be  that  King  is  the  most  benevolent 
of  all  Hearst  properties,  with  13  edi¬ 
tors  and  sub-editors  having  served 
it  for  20  years  or  more;  24  for  15  or 
more  years  and  28  for  at  least  ten 
years. 

Connolly  staggered  out  of  a  burning, 
broken  airliner  in  October  of  1938 
with  his  rosary  in  his  hand  and  a 
sharp  inquiry  on  his  lips  as  to  the 
location  of  the  nearest  telephone.  He 
wanted  INS  to  “get  it  first,  but  first 
get  it  right.”  But  this  wasn’t  the 
biggest  personal  thrill  he  has  had 
since  Hearst  sent  him  to  King,  without 
instruction,  21  years  ago.  The  boss’s 
big  thrill  ci^e  when  the  busy  King 
shop  got  along  “more  smoothly  than 
ever”  during  his  long  illness  in  1940. 
Connolly  got  a  genuine  kick  out  of 
that.  Which  gives  you  not  only  an 
insight  into  the  syndicate  which  he 
has  done  so  much  to  build  but  also 
an  insight  into  the  character  and  mind 
of  Hearst’s  No.  1  salesman,  Joe  Con¬ 
nolly,  a  tycoon  without  a  trace  of  ham. 


"HELP  WANTED"  AND  ALL 
OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Cash  with  Order) 

1  time  —  .90  per  line 

2  times  —  .80  per  line 
4  times  —  .70  per  line 
"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 

(Cash  with  Order] 

I  time  —  .50  per  line 
4  times  —  .40  per  line 
PERSONNEL  SERVICE 


As  an  added  service  to  advertisers  runnina 
a  four  time  "Situations  Wanted"  noti« 
their  record  Is  placed  In  the  files  of 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Personnel  Servi^. 
This  complete  registration  assures  advtri 
tisers'  qualifications  being  kept  before  tm. 
ployers  in  the  newspaper,  magazine,  pub. 
licity,  advertising,  publishing,  and  allied 
professions.  There  is  no  fee  ^r  Personnel 
Service  placements  to  either  employer  or 
employe.  Registration  card  will  be  sent 
four-time  advertisers  upon  receipt  of  copy 
and  payment. 


FORMS  CLOSE  11:00  A.M.  THURSDAY 
Count  five  words  to  the  line  for  clessilied  ‘ 
ads  of  any  nature.  Minimum  space  accept.  " 
able  for  publication  is  three  lines  Ai  I 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Box  Number  ory«* 
own  address  as  the  signature  for  replies, 
is  considered  as  three  words. 


Closiified  Promotion 


Extoa  CUssl&ed  Linage  and  Revenue  Pr». 
ducers  over  10  years  for  more  then  100 
daily  new-spapers.  JAMES  H.  PEDES  k 
ASSOCIATES.  1074  Obispo  Avenue. 
Beach,  California. 


invostmont  Opporfnnity  Wonted  | 


WANTED — TO  INVEST 


I 


Is  your  newspaper  losing  money!  In  nee4 
of  being  improved!  I  would  like  to  bij 
into  such  a  paper,  preferably  one  in  Nee 
England,  where  my  executive  ability  sii 
twenty-five  years’  experience  could  best 
some  fruit. 


Box  3821 


Editor  &  Poblitket 


Nowspopors  For  Solo 


California  Afternoon  Daily,  smaller  city 
priced  right  for  cash.  Box  3825.  Editor 
4  Publisher. 


Oonplau  conntry  weakly  newspaper  for  salt 

to  close  estate.  M.  Ourda,  Florida,  New 
York. 


H-T  POSTPONES  FORUM 

The  New  York  Herald  Tribune  last 
week  announced  its  11th  annual  forum 
on  current  events,  scheduled  for  Oct. 
21-22  in  New  York,  has  been  indefin¬ 
itely  postponed  because  of  the  “rapid 
changes  in  world  conditions.”  "rhe 
daily’s  announcement  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  forum  could  be  held 
early  in  1942. 


BOWMAN  NAMED 

S.  I.  Newhouse,  publisher,  Newark 
Star-Ledger,  on  Sept.  24  announced 
appointment  of  Willard  E.  Bowman 
as  associate  publisher.  Mr.  Bowman, 
who  was  executive  editor  of  the  New¬ 
ark  Star-Eagle,  until  that  newspaper 
was  merged  with  the  Newark  Ledger 
in  November,  1939,  has  been  active  in 
New  Jersey  newspaper  and  business 
circles  for  many  years.  He  was  a 
Washington  correspondent  for  the 
Newark  Star-Eagle,  the  Toledo  Blade 
and  the  Detroit  Journal.  Becoming 
managing  editor  of  the  Star -Eagle  in 
1922  he  remained  until  1935  when  he 
resigned  to  become  an  executive  vice 
president  and  publicity  director  of  L. 
Bamberger  &  Co.,  department  store. 


Ooonty  SMt  DaUle*.  838,000  and  890,004 
— Pacific  Coast;  also  8750.000.  W.  R 
Glover.  Agency.  Ventura.  Calif. 


Only  weekly  newspaper  in  New  York  >UU 
forty-five  hundred  village  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  for  less  than  sixteen  years  annssl 
gross.  Always  paid  dividends,  and  Ivi 
thousand  cash  will  control.  Box  8817, 
Editor  4  Publisher. 


PennBylTaala  Newspapers;  One  daily  fSS 
000;  two  exclusive  weeklies.  Give  Gla¬ 
cial  references.  Harwell  4  Fell,  BirmUf 
ham,  Alabama. 


676-Tenne8see.  Here  is  your  opportunity 
to  buy  a  daily  in  a  rapidly  growing  town 
You  would  be  the  only  publisher  serviux 
50,000  people.  No  larger  city  nesrtt 
than  05  miles.  A  town  with  a  future— 
not  a  “has  been"  I  If  you  have  815.04( 
cash,  don't  fail  to  write  us  for  detsiU 
MURRAY  E.  HILL  and  AS.SOCIATE8 
Nashville  Tenneuti 


N4w«pop«r  IrohTi 


J.  B.  LEE  MARRIED 

Joseph  B.  Lee,  circulation  manager, 
Florida  Times  -  Union,  Jacksonville, 
and  Miss  EUizabeth  Moore  Haddock 
of  that  city,  were  married  in  Spring- 
field  Metho^t  Church,  Sept  14.  Mr. 
Lee  is  president  of  the  Southern  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers  Association. 


$200,000  SUIT  FILED 

Sioux  City,  la..  Sept.  22 — Perkins 
Bros.  Co.,  publisher  of  the  Sioux  City 
(la.)  Journal;  John  W.  Carey,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  and  Norton  Spayde,  po¬ 
lice  reporter,  are  among  nine  de¬ 
fendants  named  by  Harold  M.  Stur¬ 
geon,  former  city  superintendent  of 
public  safety,  who  resigned  July  22 
after  ouster  proceedings  were  started, 
in  two  damage  actions  filed  in  district 
court.  He  asks  $200,000.  Sturgeon 
alleged  it  was  as  a  result  of  the 
“viciousness”  of  newspaper  stories  that 
he  resigned. 


Cupable  hmdllng,  buying,  gelling,  mergtn.  I 
No  leages  or  tradeg.  Highegt  refereuc*!.  | 
LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY.  Nashville.  Mirt 


Daily  and  Weekly  Newspaper  FropertM 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAI.SAL  COMPAST 
Times  Building  New  Tort 


Help  Wanted 


District  Manager  Wanted.  Salary  830.04 
Outline  experience.  Producer  on  seecnt 
newspaper  preferred.  Box  3785,  Kdite 
4  Publisher. 


Eastern  Metropolitan  paper  has  open  inx  for  | 
a  city  district  manager.  Will  foniido! 
applications  from  circulation  mansgei' 
of  smaller  dailies  who  want  to  entej 
a  larger  field.  Box  3828.  Editor  ti 
Publisher.  _ 


Experienced  Advertising  Salesman.  Orts 
exempt.  Minimum  salary  with  advance 
ment.  Immediate.  Dominion  Newt  I 
Post,  Morgantown.  West  Virginia. 
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Help  Wanted  (Cont'd) 

MfcoUtion  Promotion  Man  wanted  by  an 
''  f^gstern  metropolitan  paper.  Send  all 


SltnatioM  Wonted 
Editerinl 

ALL  AROUND  SPORTS  MAN 


SIwp  o^-  the  EOUIPMEHT  mart  -And  Sflv 

New  Equipment  and  Suppliet  —  Used  Maclunery  Bargains 
For  the  Printing-Pablishing  Field 


STTair  with  samples  of  work,  to  Box  .  oruttis  max* 

own  Editor  &  Publisher.  23^  college  graduate,  three  yeara  writ- 

383U.  r.u - deak  work;  also,  radio.  Draft  exempt. 

T^sl  Display  Adyertising  Solicitor  Wanted.  Go  anywhere.  Box  3761,  Editdr  &  Pub- 

“’^pplicsnt  communicate  direct  to  Lincoln  Usher. _ 

Evening  Courier,  Lincoln,  Illinois,  with  Cartoonist — over  nineteen  years  on  present 

fall  details,  including  picture. _  jQj,_  desires  change.  Nationally  known.  _ 

vkntosrapher  Wanted — We  are  a  newspaper  abundance  of  ideas,  considered  good  Morgue  of  111  year  old  Boston  Transcript  Again  and  again,  far-sighted  executives  of 
raows*  r  oc.  nnn  _ Ti.«  Craftsman,  cartoons  renrinted  extensivelv  <olo  c _ _ 


Nawspqpqr  Morgy  For  SaU  CowpotiBg  Room  Eqalpiw— t  For  Sola 


craftsman,  cartoons  reprinted  extensively 
here  and  abroad.  Sober,  reliable,  reason¬ 
able.  Box  3818,  Editor  &  Publisher 


in  a  city  of  85,000  population  in  the 
lontbeast.  We  have  an  attractive  pro¬ 
position  for  a  photographer  to  go  into 
tinsiness  for  himself  with  the  newspaper’s  Copyreader,  38,  desires  change.  Experience 
account  as  a  basis.  We  will  open  a  includes  fifteen  years’  telegraph,  features, 

drawing  account  of  $200.00  per  month  makeup.  Box  3829.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

and  guarantee  to  use  a  minimum  of 
1200.00  per  month  in  pictures.  The  ac¬ 
count  is  now  running  between  $300.00 
and  $400.00  per  month.  A  good  pho 


Copyreader,  familiar  sports,  makeup;  able 
reporter,  writer;  draft  exempt;  seeks 
Eastern  post.  Box  3735,  Editor  &  Pub- 

taarspher  who  does  not  mind  work  should  -  -r — - ...  , - ; - r- 

IT*,.,  *4  000.00  ner  vear.  Box  3765  Copyreader,  publisher  of  own  newspaper  SIX 

years,  winner  of  editerial  award.  Mar¬ 
ried,  college  graduate;  $40  to  start.  Box 
3787,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


for  sale  in  whole  or  in  part.  Contains 
generous  clippings  and  other  material  on 
over  250.000  individuals  and  on  a  com¬ 
prehensive  variety  of  subjects;  also  plates, 
photos,  mats  and  maps;  also  financial, 
society,  sports  and  literary  files.  Simple 
filing  system.  Inquiries  solicited. 

BOSTON  TRANSCRIPT 
BOSTON.  MASS. 


modern  newspapers  find  that  exclusive 
developments  of  Blue  Streak  Linotypes 
effect  startling  economies  with  faster, 
less-complicated  operation  and  up-keep. 


net  over  $4,000.00  per  year.  Box  3765, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Seaioned  Adyertlsing  Salesman,  good  copy 
tnd  lay-out  man.  Ohio.  Send  photo- 
graph.  Box  3793,  Editor  Publsher. 


Sitootioog  Woatod 
Admiautratiye 


Copyreader,  research,  publicity;  writer,  29, 
deferred,  degree,  small  newspaper,  maga- 
sine  East.  References.  Box  3774,  Editor 

^Publisher. _ 

Copyreader,  seventeen  years'  experience 
largest  dailies.  War  veteran,  widely 
traveled,  good  steady  reliable  family  man. 
Box  3800,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


(—LINOTYPE— 1 

A  Blue  Streak  saves  more  than  It  costs! 
Buy  Linotypes,  Intertypes  from  practical 
machinists.  Unequalled  values.  Large 
stock;  all  models  on  hand  for  quick  turn¬ 
over.  Everything  for  the  composing 
room. 

LINOTYPE  MAINTENANCE  COMPANY 

For  Sale — Reconditioned  Photo  Engraving  237  Lafayette  Street _ New  York,  N.  Y. 


Photo-Engraving  Equipment  For  Sole 


gatitions  Business  Manager,  86,  Irish  des  _ 

eenL  now  (as  always)  employed,  seeks  Correspondent — young  university  graduate, 
advancement.  Interested  accounting,  ad-  SDa;  newspaper,  sales  experience;  ex- 


vertising  and  circulation  problems  on 
medium-sixed  daily.  Box  3736,  Editor 
g  Publisher. _ 

Editor-Manager,  eighteen  years’  varied  pub¬ 
lishing  experience,  available  October  20th. 
fir-western  daily.  Direct  news  staff,  fill 
sub-editor,  or  sell  advertising.  Box  3814. 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Parking  Managor — (Fonnor  Proprlotor) — 
experienced  office  administration;  effi 


pert  typist,  shorthand;  married.  Box 

3772,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Desk,  street  or  writing  Job  sought  by 
married,  college  man.  33,  preferably  in 
the  east;  twelve  years  experience,  mid¬ 
west  and  New  York.  Box  3775,  Editor 

&  Publisher, _ 

Deskmaa-Seporter,  27,  single,  deferred. 


Cameras  with  arc  lamps,  several  different 
types  and  sizes — some  with  lenses. 

CHEMCO  PHOTOPRODUCTS  COMPANY 

230  W.  41st  St. _ New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Photo-Engraving  Equipment  and  Metals 
E.  T.  SULLEBARGER  CO. 

110  Fulton  St.  538  S.  Clark  St. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Chicago.  Ill. 

Wood  Typo  For  Solo 

WOOD  TYPE  FOR  NEWSPAPERS 
Used  by  leading  Dailies  of  the  Country 

American  Wood  Type  Manufacturing  Co. 


Eifht  years’  straig^  on  thrM  southern  270  Lafayette  St..  N.  Y.  C.  Write  for  catalog, 
dailies.  Box  3749,  Editor  &  Publisher.  _ _ 


MONOTYPE  THOMPSON  CASTING  MACH¬ 
INE,  complete  with  2  molds  and  73  fonts 
of  mats  casting  from  6  to  48  points. 

INTERTYPE— MODEL  C,  with  1  extra 
magazine  and  4  fonts  Vogue  mats. 

MONOTYPE  MATS  IN  CASES 

Stymie  J190  with  5390  10  and 
12-point. 

San  Serif  5329  with  5330  8  and 
12  point. 

Bodoni  5375A  with  5375C  and 
275K,  8  and  10  point. 

Bookman  598  with  598K,  8  and 
12  point. 

Caslon  S337E  with  5337G,  10 
and  12  point. 

THE  VANCE  R.  HOOD  CO. 

225  Varick  St..  N.  Y.  C.  WAlker  5-5083 


(lent  plant  manager;  business  builder.  Editor  with  wide  experience  in  writing  and 


Box  8689.  Editor  h  Publisher. 

Sltaotieu  Waalod 
Advertieiof 

4  damned  good  adman,  29;  broad  experi¬ 
ence,  A-1  record  can  stand  closest  scrut¬ 
iny;  seeks  permanent  spot  in  New  Eng¬ 
land;  can  manage;  now  on  big  Eastern 
daily.  Married.  Box  8755,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

4  Han  With  A  Plan  to  increase  linage 
weks  position  as  National  manager  or 
assistant.  Thirteen  years’  agency  and 
newspaper  experience.  Ace  copywriter; 

Sualifled  to  handle  promotion,  merchan- 
ising.  correspondence.  University  gradu¬ 
ate;  35;  married.  Prefers  South.  Box 
S770,  Editor  ts  Publisher. _ 

Advertising  Artist,  excellent  lettering;  lay¬ 
out,  posters,  etc.  Knowledge  reproduc¬ 
tion.  Nineteen  years’  metropolitan 
newspaper  experience.  Box  8787,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


research  on  national  magazines;  special¬ 
ized  in  economics  and  foreign  affairs, 
with  intimate  knowledge  of  South  Amer¬ 
ica.  Creative  ability — some  familiarity 
with  pictures.  Good  organizer,  highest 
references.  Inquiry  invited.  Box  3826. 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Editorial  Asalstaat;  opportunity  foremost  I 
Five  years’  experience,  age  24,  draft 
exempt.  Production,  layout,  ty^graphy, 
copy  writing,  etc.  Box  3762,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

EDITORIAL  PAGE  PLATl 

Youthful,  forceful  writer  can  guarantee  to 
make  it  a  “must”  with  your  readers  and 
a  power  in  the  community.  Idea  man, 
student  of  world  affairs,  proud  of  the 
profession  and  able  to  talk  interestingly 
about  it. 

Now  employed  as  news  editor  on  daily 
of  50,000  circulation.  Other  medium  city 
and  metropolitan  experience,  college. 


Situations  Weinted 

Editorial  (Coat’d) 

Vassar  graduate  (’41)  but  getting  over  it 
fast.  Experience  Poughkeepsie  daily: 
college  editor.  Reporting  general  news, 
feature,  society.  Good  photographer,  good 
heart,  even  better  looks.  Energetic,  re¬ 
markable  nose — for  news — slightly  freck¬ 
led.  Go  anyplace.  Box  3824.  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

Young  Photographer,  with  real  top-notch 
experience.  Go  an;nvhere.  Now  em- 
'  ployed.  Will  marry  if  I  get  better  situ¬ 
ated.  Have  car — complete  equipment. 
Box  3751.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Young  Woman  Reporter,  now  employed  city 
100,000,  seeks  change.  College  education : 
publicity,  metropolitan  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience.  News,  features,  rewrite,  edi¬ 
torials.  movie,  woman’s  pages,  energetic, 
workmanlike.  Single,  no  dependents:  go 
anywhere.  Box  3820.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
widely  travried,  excellent  references.  An  Young  Writer,  22,  desires  start  at  bottom 


Atvsrtlslng  Man — employed,  but  would 
ehsnge;  age  33,  tingle;  ten  yeara  daily 
experience;  ideas,  special  promotions, 
good  layouts  and  copy.  Box  8715,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

Advartisln^  Man,  married,  experienced  In 
copy  writing,  display  layout  and  selling. 
Now  employed  small  daily.  Seeking 
betterment.  Excellent  references.  Box 

8748.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Advertising  Manager,  35.  married.  Fifteen 
years’  experience  department  stores, 
manufacturer,  newspaper.  A-1  references 
Consider  worthwhile  connection  any- 
where.  Box  3822,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
AAvsrttHng  Salesman;  1941  high  school 
graduate,  newspaper  background,  pleas- 


unusual  opportunity  to  hire  knowledge, 
judgment,  talent.  Salary  $4,000. 


Box  3792 


Editor  A  Publisher 


Editorial  Writer — ten  years’  experience  on 
metropolitan  dailies — Chicago  and  Cleve¬ 
land.  Forceful  writer  accustomed  to 
assuming  full  editorial  responsibility. 
Highest  references.  Box  3810,  Editor  A 

Publisher.  _ 

— 95 — Message  to  Eds: 

Here’s  priority  acumen,  experience,  youth 
— AP  national  bylines,  city  reporting, 
desk,  sports,  radio,  publicity.  Kudos  for 
writing,  top  references.  Deferred.  24. 
free-lancing  Washington.  G.  Walter,  315 
S.  Edgewood,  Arlington.  Virginia. _ 


—  anywhere  —  magazine.  newspaper ; 
bachelor’s  degree.  English  major,  col¬ 
lege  writings.  Martin  Orzeck.  303  New 
York  Avenue.  Providence.  Rhode  Island. 

Situations  Wanted 

Mackanical 

Newspaper  Pressroom  Foreman  —  knows 
both,  black  printing  and  multicolor,  on 
soft  or  hard  blankets;  knows  enough 
about  all  makes  of  newspaper  presses  to 
get  best  printing  results.  I  offer  no 
excuse  for  bad  printi^.  I  fix  It  I  Box 
3704,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Wanted — Fonts,  molds,  magazines,  motors, 
escapements,  magazine  cradles  and  other 
Linotype  and  Intertype  parts  and  acces¬ 
sories.  We  buy,  sell  and  trade.  Tell  us 
your  needs. 

MONTGOMERY  A  BA(X)N 
Towanda  Penna 


Moehanlcal  Eqnlpmnnt  For  Solo 

Duplex  Press  8  page;  model  C  Intertypes; 
Linotypes,  models  5-8-14;  Cylinder  and 
Job  equipment.  Automatics. 

NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS 
Marshall  A  Jefferson  Sts.  Phila.,  Penna. 
Hoe  Octuple  M  pattern  press,  22%'  cutoff. 
8  columns,  together  with  chases,  form 
tables,  complete  stereo  machinery;  also, 
model  5  linotypes,  model  31  Blue  Streak 
(72  channel)  and  model  20.  Kemp  im¬ 
mersion  equipment  with  2  %  ton  metal 
pot.  10  fonts  8  pt.  Ideal  News;  3  fonts 
10  point  Ideal  News.  Lowell  (Massa- 

chusetts)  SUN. _ 

Hoe  Z  pattern  sextuple  press  with  i^ 
pumps ;  two  Hoe  right  angle  condensed 
quadruple  presses;  Wood  pony  autoplates 
23  9/16'  cut-off,  %'  plates. 

BOSTON  TRANSCRIPT 
BOS’TON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Muchoulcol  Equlpmut  Wontud 

Wanted:  Pony  Autoplate,  22%'  cutoff. 
Give  full  details  and  lowest  price.  Box 

3804,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

Wanted:  Single  width  Goss  press.  13%  inch 
printing  diameter.  21%  inch  cut-off,  or 
deck  for  same.  Give  full  details  and 
prices.  Box  3588,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


■ng  personality,  some  experience,  desires  Livewire  legman — feature,  human  interest 


newspaper  Job.  Box  8754,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


LOCAL  DISPLAY  SALESMAN 


writer.  Young,  creative,  personable,  seeks 
opportunity.  Draft  deferred.  Box  3813, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ , 

Photographer,  competent,  long  experience, 
age  45,  seeks  job  on  free  lance  arrange¬ 
ment;  now  in  Washington.  Box  3831, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

PUBLICITY  PUBLIC  RELATTONS 
Kasonable.  Now  employed  national  organization,  seek- 
"  ■  ’  ing  diverse  connection  with  large  pub¬ 

licity,  industrial  firm.  Excellent  experi¬ 
ence  radio,  syndicate,  photo,  news,  maga- 
xine  features.  Wide  press  contacts.  Four 
years  New  York  by-line  newspaperman. 
Age  30.  Box  3764,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Dnnsnal  local  display  ability.  Efficiency. 

Character.  Fifteen  years’  experience  at 
age  34  imparts  .  .  ,  competence.  N« 
territory  limits.  Salary  reasoi 
Market  Research,  Sales  P^chology 
gaining.  For  brochure,  wire  E.  A  P. 

Penonnel  Service  or  reply  Box  3747, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Special  Edition  or  special  page  expert  open 

lor  engagement.  Advertising  secured  -  _ 

mostly  from  non  and  irreglar  advertisers.  Recent  College  Journalism  Graduate  pre 


Bank  reference.  Wire  or  write  358 
Grant  Street.  Pascagoula,  Mississippi. 
^••l»tant  Muager  desires  change.  Can 
handle  entire  department — city  or  coiiii- 
yr.  Ten  years’  successful  experience. 
Age  32,  married ;  expert  carrier  organ- 
Go  anywhere.  Box  3805.  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ 

Circulatton  Blanager,  fifteen  years’  varied 
sTiperience  with  one  company;  twelve 
years  as  assistant  circulation  manager. 
Expert  with  cost  and  revenue  figures. 
Excellent  references.  Age  31.  Married. 

-  °°a  3816,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Circnlation  Manner.  Specialized  home  de¬ 
livery.  Practical,  economical  methods. 
E^eral  years’  experience.  All  phases. 
EIBcient.  Reliable.  Good  references. 

_Box  3823,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Circulation  Blanager  wants  position  with 
publisher  who  values  profit  on  circiila 
tion.  Plenty  of  experience  as  an  execu- 
Will  handle  anything  from  5.000 
to  60,000  circulation.  Available  on  short 
notice.  Box  3817,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


fers  work  in  drama  or  movie  depart¬ 
ment  of  newspaper  or  magazine.  Alert, 
well-trained.  Joseph  L.  Weill.  30  Fifth 

Avenue.  New  York  City.  N.  Y. _ 

Reporter,  22,  draft  1-B,  A.B.  in  Journalism. 
One  one  half  years’  professional  experi¬ 
ence.  Go  anywhere.  Details,  references 
on  request.  Box  3815,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _ . 

Reporter,  college  graduate.  24;  feature 
writer,  sharp  editorializer  and  muckraker 
on  weekly — anxious  to  get  chance  on 
daily.  Draft  1-B.  Box  3795,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

Reporter,  now  in  syndicate  service,  desires 
return  to  active  newspaper  field.  Five 
years’  daily  and  weekly  experience. 
Draft  exempt,  27,  and  willing  to  go 
anywhere.  General,  rewrite  and  wire. 

Box  3819.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

■  Take  me  out  of  New  York  Oityl 
Salary,  location,  immaterial!  Age  88,  now 
reading  copy;  fifteen  years*  experience 
telegraph,  features,  makeup.  Box  3738, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


flo  need  /oc  «  “SUocL 


H.  J.  Engle 


It’s  no  mystery!  H.  J.  Engle,  pictured  here, 
took  a  “shot-in-the-dark” — our  sleuths  followed 
it  up — and  pronto— he  secured  a  lucrative  ad¬ 
vertising  post  with  the  Martinsville  (Va.)  Bulle¬ 
tin.  He  is  kind  enough  to  add,  “I  wish  to  thank 
you  jor  the  splendid,  co-operative  service 
shown.” 

Newspaper  men  (and  women,  too)  are  placed 
every  week  with  newspapers  and  magazines 
through  our  Personnel  Service  and  the  “Situa¬ 
tions  Wanted”  columns.  Complete  details  in 
the  classified  rate  masthead  on  opposite  page. 


E.  &  P.  PERSONIWEL  SERVICE 


1700  Times  Building 


New  York,  N.  Y. 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


Editor 


WE’VE  never  been  an  ardent  ad¬ 
mirer  of  Emile  Gauvreau.  One 
reason  is  that  he  is  one  of  the  few 
men  who  have  worn 
Tabloid  ^our  stripes  in  the 
New  York  journalism 
of  the  past  twenty 
Toils  All  years  with  whom  we 
never  had  the  extent 
of  personal  acquaintance  marked  by 
an  introduction.  He  moved  in  another 
orbit  He  was  never  one  of  the 
“mixers”  of  the  New  York  newspaper 
circle,  and  the  type  of  journalism 
which  he  exemplified  in  the  defunct 
Graphic  and  later  the  Mirror  was  not 
the  kind  to  appeal  to  this  old-fash¬ 
ioned  guy. 

Since  reading  his  new  book,  “My 
Last  Million  Readers,”  published  this 
week  by  K  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  we  feel 
better  acquainted  with  and  more 
gently  inclined  toward  the  former 
tabloid  editor  and  now  goat  farmer  in 
a  r«note  suburb  of  Philadelphia.  The 
book  is  an  autobiography,  as  frank 
and  as  intense  as  any  of  the  tabloids 
which  Mr.  Gauvreau  edited  in  one  of 
the  most  lunatic  eras  of  American 
history.  He  contributed  plenty  to  the 
lunacy,  as  the  book  concedes,  some¬ 
times  caught  in  the  current  of  the 
dizzy  news  of  the  late  20’s,  sometimes 
steering  those  news  currents  in  direc¬ 
tions  more  bizarre  than  were  con¬ 
ceived  by  his  unconventional  com¬ 
petitors. 

The  tale  starts  in  New  Haven,  where 
Gauvreau,  pere,  veteran  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Volimteer  expedition  against 
the  Indian  rebel  Louis  Riel,  worked 
(sometimes)  in  a  gun  factory  and 
watched  the  family  fortunes  rise  and 
ebb  with  the  demand  for  firearms. 
It  is  a  story  of  a  family  which  loved 
music  to  the  extent  that  everybody 
played  some  instrument  and  young 
En^e  was  well  on  his  way  to  be  a 
virtuoso  of  the  flute.  It  is  the  story 
of  a  young  boy  who  took  the  com¬ 
bined  shock  of  a  cannon  discharged 
under  his  window  by  a  gang  of  Fourth 
of  July  roisterers  who  hated  Elngland 
and  Canada,  plus  the  onset  of  an 
attack  of  inJEantile  paralysis  —  which 
the  local  medicos  had  not  yet  learned 
to  recognize.  It  is  the  story  of  a  young 
man,  crippled  by  that  combination  to 
the  extent  of  a  braced  leg,  who  wanted 
to  be  a  great  musician,  and  whose 
ambitions  were  thwarted  by  a  shut¬ 
down  of  the  gun  works,  and  of  a 
music  professor  who  used  to  drink 
beer  with  the  staff  of  the  Journal- 
Courier  in  New  Haven,  and  thereby 
laimched  his  frustrated  protege  on  a 
career  which  should  have  led  to 
greatness. 

*  •  • 

AS  GAUVREAU  describes  his  early 
experiences  in  New  Haven  and  later 
on  the  Hartford  Courant,  you  can 
see  the  prototype  of 
Cratades  every  young  man 

I  who  entered  joumal- 

*  ism  about  25  or  30 

Hartford  years  ago.  The  story 

was  the  thing.  Long 
hours  meant  nothing.  Antagonism  of 
friends  and  of  the  powerful  was  the 
expected  consequence  of  following 
news  to  its  logical  conclusions.  Even 
on  the  Hartford  Courant,  which,  under 
the  late  Charles  Hopkins  Clark,  traced 
its  ancestry  deep  into  Colonial  days 
and  its  Republicanism  to  the  Civil 
War,  Gauvreau,  as  reporter  and  later, 
for  flve  years  as  managing  editor, 
tried  to  tell  the  story  of  the  imder- 
dog.  He  exposed  a  diploma  mill,  the 


Bt  ARTHUR  ROBB 

graduates  of  which  were  enabled  by 
weak  state  laws  to  wreak  their  in¬ 
competency  on  the  people  who 
couldn’t  afford  expensive  medical 
care — and  thereby  incurred  the  en¬ 
mity  of  politicians  who  eventually  got 
him  out  of  Hartford.  He  exposed 
commercialized  prostitution — until  he 
found  that  the  owner  of  the  red-light 
property  was  a  corporation  affiliated 
with  a  church.  He  ^ased  murderers. 
He  succeeded  in  enshrining  Mark 
Twain’s  old  home  in  a  Hartford  which 
had  hated  old  Sam  Clemens  for  the 
same  reasons  that  it  eventually  re¬ 
jected  Gauveau.  And  he  woiuid  up 
his  career  on  the  Courant  the  same 
night  that  his  little  son  died,  and 
brought  down  the  wrath  of  a  grief - 
stricken  mother  and  wife  by  sitting  at 
the  foot  of  the  stairs  and  reading  his 
last  edition  while  the  light  of  the 
yoimg  life  in  the  bedroom  flickered 
and  died. 

So  he  went  to  New  York.  An  in¬ 
troduction  to  Carr  V.  Van  Anda,  which 
might  have  put  the  young  man  on 
the  Times  staff,  was  short-circuited 
by  a  contact  with  Bemarr  Macfadden, 
who  had  the  idea  of  putting  out  a  daily 
called  The  Truth.  Gauvreau  started 
along  that  line,  planning  to  tell  the 
untold  yams  of  the  day  (how  many 
times  in  the  past  quarter  century  have 
we  heard  the  same  will-o’-the-wisp 
pursued  by  countless  other  news¬ 
papermen?).  His  ideals  eventually 
gravitated  to  the  level  that  Macfad- 
den’s  new  paper  took  for  its  initial 
flight — the  New  York  Graphic,  which 
seems  to  have  no  more  savory  mem¬ 
ories  for  Gauvreau  than  it  has  for  \is. 

Our  recollection  is  that  the  Graphic 
was  everything  that  a  good  newspaper 
ought  not  to  be,  and  even  though  it 
achieved  700,000  circulation  under 
Gauvreau’s  editorship,  it  repelled  ad¬ 
vertisers  as  though  it  were  laden  with 
hooded  cobras.  Its  losses  consumed 
much  of  the  profits  of  Maefadden’s 
rich  magazines,  and  it  died,  after  eight 
years,  in  the  middle  of  the  1932  de¬ 
pression.  Few  grieved. 

•  *  • 

GAUVREAU’S  circulation  -  building 

talents  had  not  gone  unnoticed, 
however.  He  was  quickly  invited  by 
the  late  A.  J.  Kobler, 
Laadlnq  famous  as  builder  of 

,  _  the  American  Weekly, 

"  *  then  publisher  of 

Moaey  the  Mirror.  Kobler 

bought  a  $25  limch 
at  the  Bitz-Carlton  for  the  young 
man  who  had  worked  for  $13  a  week 
as  a  New  Haven  reporter  and  for  less 
than  $100  a  week  as  a  Hartford  man¬ 
aging  editor.  He  brought  him  to  see 
William  Randolph  Hearst  at  the  Sands 
Point  castle  of  the  great  publisher. 
He  left  Hearst  and  Gauvreau  together 
for  an  afternoon  impacking  antiques, 
and  when  the  evening  was  done, 
Gauvreau  was  editor  of  the  Mirror  at 
$25,000  a  year,  with  a  check  for  $10,000 
in  his  pocket  as  an  anticipatory  bonus. 

Gauvreau  had  tried  the  Graphic  as 
an  escai>e  from  morning  newspaper 
work,  but  he  got  back  to  1^  old  sched¬ 
ules  and  habits  on  the  Mirror,  and 
although  he  moved  his  family  to  a 
New  York  suburb,  as  befitting  an  edi¬ 
tor  with  $2Ss000  or  more  a  year,  he 
lived  bachelor-fashion  in  Manhattan 
close  to  the  scene  of  action.  It  was  a 
busy  time.  The  money  he  had  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  sale  of  his  Hartford 
Courant  stock,  plus  his  greatly  in¬ 
creased  New  York  earnings,  went,  as 
did  many  another’s  hard-earned 


dough,  into  the  market.  Some  of 
Gauvreau’s  stayed  there,  but  he  was 
more  fortunate  than  the  majority  in 
getting  out  with  a  substantial  part  of 
his  savings.  Too,  the  Mirror  wasn’t 
prosperous  in  those  days;  in  fact,  Kob¬ 
ler  yearned  for  the  time  when  he 
could  get  its  losses  down  to  $10,000  a 
week,  and  Kobler  was  also  having  his 
personal  financial  troubles.  They  fin¬ 
ally  cost  him  the  Mirror,  and  he  was 
succeeded  by  Arthur  Brisbane. 

“A.  B.”  had  been  Gauvreau’s  boy¬ 
hood  idol  as  an  editor  and  writer,  but 
the  association  as  publisher  and  edi¬ 
tor  was  not  altogether  satisfactory. 
Brisbane  thought  the  Mirror  could  re¬ 
ceive  the  breath  of  life  by  the  same 
processes  he  had  vised  on  the  Journal 
30  years  before,  and  the  Mirror  boys 
had  prepared  for  his  advent  by  getting 
well  acquainted  with  all  the  assorted 
dinosaurs  of  prehistoric  times.  Bris¬ 
bane  didn’t  seem  to  note  the  welcome. 
Gauvreau’s  favorite  comic  happened 
to  be  “Mickey  Mouse,”  who,  to  Bris¬ 
bane,  was  only  a  hateful  arid  useless 
rat.  Gauvreau,  who  seemed  to  love 
trouble,  kept  sticking  his  nose  into 
New  York  gangsterland,  and,  in  one 
situation  which  he  guardedly  de¬ 
scribes,  his  life  seems  to  have  been 
threatened  by  the  underworld. 

•  *  * 

LIKE  many  another  journalist  of  ten 

years  ago,  Gauvreau  admired  Soviet 
Russia  from  a  distance,  and  finally 
realized  his  ambition 

“A  Watt*  of  visiting  the  Marx- 

04  O  '  paradise.  On  his 

"*  *  return,  he  committed 

Time"  the  common  sin  of 

writing  a  book  on  his 
experiences.  He  did  so  in  the  face  of 
Brisbane’s  contemptuous  references 
to  newspapermen  who  wrote  books. 
More  important,  as  Gauvreau’s  tale 
goes,  was  the  fact  that  his  book  ap¬ 
peared  at  a  time  when  Mr.  Hearst’s 
policies  were  strongly  anti-Soviet. 

’The  fact  was  emphasized  by  some  of 
the  reviewers  on  other  newspapers, 
and  the  ink  was  barely  dry  on  their 
pages  before  the  Mirror’s  managing 
editor  was  told  by  Brisbane  to  take  his 
hat  and  go — Just  like  that. 

His  next  association  was  with  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  soon  after  it 
had  passed  into  the  control  of  M.  L. 
Annenberg.  Gauvreau  was  in  charge 
of  the  Sunday  magazine  section,  and  if 
his  earlier  achievements  of  the  ultra 
in  tabloid  journalism  flouted  tradi¬ 
tion,  the  operations  of  Annenberg, 
father  and  son,  and  the  new  Sunday 
editor  were  even  more  unorthodox. 
Nevertheless,  the  Svmday  paper’s 
circulation  soared  to  the  million  mark. 

With  all  of  his  success  in  making 
circulation,  we  gather  that  Gauvreau 
was  not  happy  in  any  of  his  jobs  with 
Macfadden,  Hearst,  or  Annenberg.  He 
seems  to  have  admired  his  employers 
at  times,  but  seldom  liked  the  type  of 
journalism  which  he  had  done  so 
much  to  create.  He  wanted  to  read 
“good  literature,”  but  the  pressure  of 
the  tabloid  tempo  compelled  him  to 
neglect  books,  to  associate  with  people 
who  never  read  anything  but  head¬ 
lines.  He  says  in  fact  that  he  was 
amazed  at  earning  $30,000  a  year  on  a 
job  that  he  regarded  as  “nothing  but 
a  waste  of  time.” 

Hie  488  pages  of  the  book  are 
packed  with  intimate  revelations  and 
comments  on  the  life  and  people  who 
made  news  in  the  past  two  decades. 
Many  of  the  comments  are  not  flatter¬ 
ing  at  all,  especially  the  references  to 
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Arthur  Brisbane  and  to  Walter  Win. 
chell— who  began  his  curious  form  of 
jovumalism  imder  Gauvreau  on  the 
Graphic.  Brisbane  is  quoted  as  de- 
daring  that  Winchell’s  jargon  was  in- 
comprehensible  to  him,  but  the  col^ 
umn  stayed  in  the  paper.  According 
to  Gauvreau,  Brisbane’s  great  prid* 
in  earning  the  highest  salary  of  any 
newspaper  editor  was  rivaUed  by 
Winchell’s  frequent  references  around 
the  Mirror  office  to  his  own  pnn«i,} 
erable  income. 


There  are  hvmdreds  of  colorful 
anecdotes  of  life  within  the  tabloid 
menagerie,  of  a  continuous  parade  of 
libel  sviits,  of  screwball  promotioo 
schemes,  of  a  journalistic  technique 
that  called  for  the  talents  of  a  drcui 
ring  master  and  the  morals  of  a  safe¬ 
cracker.  Not  many  newspapermen 
could  have  written  this  b^k.  Not 
many  wovild  care  to  lay  their  souls  so 
completely  bare  as  does  this  author. 
It  is  interesting,  and  it  is  also  a  gen¬ 
uine  documentary  contribution  to  the 
history  of  an  era  in  American 
journalism. 

■ 

Spellman  Lauds  Press 
For  Religious  News 

High  praise  for  the  excellent  re¬ 
porting  of  religious  news  by  news¬ 
papers  was  voiced  this  week  by  His 
Excellency  Most  Reverend  Fraiids  J. 
Spellman,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of  New 
York,  in  a  statement  to  Editor  t  Pub. 
USHER.  He  said: 

“The  importance  which  the  Found¬ 
ing  Fathers  attached  to  the  press  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  in  the  very 
first  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  when  they  guar¬ 
anteed  liberty  of  worship  they  also 
guaranteed  freedom  of  the  press. 

“The  United  States  was  founded  on 
religious  principles,  emphasized  in  the 
first  words  of  the  Declaration  of  In¬ 
dependence  when  the  signers  held 
these  truths  to  be  self  evident,  that 
all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
certain  unalienable  rights.’ 

“The  coupling  of  respect  for  and 
protection  of  religion  with  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  was  deliberate.  This 
recognition  of  the  freedom  of  the 
press  imposed  on  the  press  the  duty 
of  proclaiming  the  truth,  and  particu¬ 
larly  those  truths,  those  spiritual 
principles,  which  protect  the  rights 
of  man  and  upon  which  the  institu¬ 
tions  of  our  nation  rest. 

“One  would  be  less  than  just  not 
to  pay  tribute  on  an  occasion  like  this 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  press  of 
the  United  States  has  reported  the 
cause  of  religion  and,  consequently, 
promoted  the  fundamentals  of  the 
true  American  way  of  life.  Diverg¬ 
ence  from  this  ideal  has  been  the 
exception  and  usually  short  lived. 

“TTie  responsibility  of  the  press 
was  never  greater  than  today.  Again, 
as  in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  press  is 
coupled  with  religion.  'Those  who 
would  destroy  liberty  begin  by  seek¬ 
ing  to  crush  religion  and  to  abolish 
the  freedom  of  the  press  and  the  free¬ 
dom  of  expression  and  assembly.  Tbe 
press  of  the  United  States  is  today  the 
freest  press  in  the  world.  May  all  of 
the  press  continue  to  use  that  frw- 
dom  in  the  interests  of  truth,  morality 
and  justice.” 

■ 

KNICKERBOCKER  BOOK 

H.  R.  Knickerbocker,  Intematicmal 
News  Service  foreign  correspondent, 
has  written  a  book  answering  the  300 
questions  most  frequently  asked  by 
his  lecture  audiences.  It  is  entitled 
“Hie  Answer  Is”  and  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  this  autumn  by  Reynal  $ 
Hitchcock. 


■!n 
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Oh  August  16,  1941  more  than  85,000  persons  attended  the  twelfth  annual  Chicagoland  Music  Festival,  sponsored  by  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  and  held  in  Soldiers'  Field,  Chicago  with  a  cast  of  13,000 
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e  gives  a  perspective  of  bring  new  purpose  and  meaning  into  their  character  ca 
me  which  illustrates  the  lives.  It  aims  to  develop  a  livelier  com-  years  of  pub 

t  occupies  in  its  com-  munity  consciousness  and  to  give  free  unremitting 

instrates  the  Tribune’s  expression  to  neighborly  companionship,  moral,  polit 

ling  broad  new  services  Year  after  year,  the  response  of  readers  As  a  result, 

k^eals  the  friendly,  per-  to  Tribune  events  is  tremendous.  The  fastly  to  gr 

ip  with  readers  which  eager  throngs  which  jam  Soldiers’  Field,  fidenceofit; 

tie  the  vital  force  it  is.  public  parks  and  other  gathering  places  As  eviden 
icists  to  print  the  news.  provide  in  homely  terms  a  dramatic  mea-  Tribune’s  p 

IS  published  the  facts  of  surement  of  the  friendliness  which  com-  each  day’s 

completely  and  without  plements  and  cements  the  trust  created  better  than 

:  it  recognizes  that  its  by  years  of  service  in  the  field  of  news,  tion  has  gro 

aders  do  not  stop  with  In  this  fundamental  field,  readers  know  now  over  1 

e  news.  It  continuously  where  the  Tribune  stands.  Its  forthright  of  the  week 

's  to  aid  readers  achieve  independence  of  parties,  cliques  and  blocs 
i.  has  won  their  confidence.  They  know  it 

therings  as  its  Music  will  not  surrender  its  conviction  regarding 

er  events  sponsored  for  the  right  of  readers  to  a  free  press.  They 

and  entertainment  of  know  that  it  spares  no  expense  or  effort 

s  thru  jts  n6ws  and  fea-  in  order  to  get  the  facts, 

e  Tribune  endeavors  to  Brilliancy  may  achieve  success.  Only 
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A  Year  of  Service 

During  National  Newspaper  Week  the  press  asserts  many  grounds  upon 
which  it  believes  it  is  entitled  to  the  special  privileges  granted  it  under  the 
constitution.  This  assertion  requires  proof,  and  the  Star-Times  is  offering 
such  proof  in  the  form  of  concrete  and  constructive  achievements  and 
contributions  to  the  community  in  which  it  operates. 

During  the  past  year  the  Star-Times  has: 

1.  Led  the  snccestful  campaign  for  a  merit  system  for 
city  employes. 

2.  Exposed  vice  and  law  violations  in  taverns  and 
brought  about  a  sweeping  grand  jury  investigation. 

3.  Uncovered  charges  of  legislative  corruption,  now 
the  subject  of  a  grand  jury  inquiry. 

4.  Revealed  the  plot  by  politicians  to  keep  the  states' 
duly  elected  governor  from  being  seated. 

5.  Ditclesed  thoching  conditions  in  Missouri's  State 
Hospitals  for  the  insane. 

A.  Campaigned  for  better  airport  facilities. 

7.  Continued  its  fight  to  keep  St.  Louis  air  free  of 
smoke. 

t.  Revealed  graft,  corruption  and  official  incom¬ 
petence  without  partisan  consideration.  ' 

9.  Maintained  an  unbroken  campaign  in  behalf  of 
national  unity,  national  defense  and  tirelessly  kept  its 
readers  informed  of  the  mounting  threat  of  Hitlerism. 

As  strong  evidence  of  the  acceptance  of  this  policy,  each  month  for  the 
past  34  consecutive  months,  Star-Times  circulation  has  shown  an  increase  over 
the  same  month  of  the  previous  year,  and  to  165,511*  responsive  families  the 
Star-Times  is  a  daily  reading  habit. 

‘Dally  averace  net  paid  circulation  for  the  first  6  months  of  1S41. 
Star-Times  records. 

Nationally  raprosontod  by  Goorgo  A.  McDovitt  Company 

ST.  LOUIS  STAR-TIMES 

Owners  and  operators  of  KXOK  . . .  NIC  Raslc  line 
A30  kilocycles  . . .  5000  watts  day  and  night 
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The 


Newspaper  Lights 
Way  To  Freedom 


The 


national  newspaper  week,  1941,  turns 
up  on  the  calendar  with  American  newspapers 
und  their  130,000,000  readers  facing  the  gravest 
national  situation  that  has  confronted  the  country 
since  1861.  Within  the  past  18  months,  the 
national  government  has  committed  the  nation 
to  responsibilities  that  are  transforming  the 
country’s  way  of  life  from  production  for  profit 
and  comfort  to  production  of  instruments  for 
de-soiation  and  slaughter  in  other  lands.  That 
was  not  the  choice  of  our  people.  It  was  a  choice 
forced  upon  us  by  the  turn  of  world  events,  and 
it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  further  turns  of 
the  wheel  of  fate  may  bring  new  and  entirely 
unexpected  situations  to  the  men  and  women 
who  constitute  the  United  States  of  America. 


Amaricaa  Wgy  Opposed 

There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  way  of  living — the  life  in  which  a  man  is 
free  to  choose  his  own  livelihood  and  location — 
ir  opposed  by  another  in  which  the  state  is  alto¬ 
gether  superior  to  the  individual.  The  great 
peril  in  our  own  civilization  is  that  in  the  effort 
to  defeat  the  plan  which  makes  the  state  all  and 
the  individual  nothing,  we  shall  fall  into  the 
same  path.  We  may  arrive  at  the  belief  that  to 
defeat  the  devil  we  shall  have  to  use  his  fire — 
and  if  we  do, — everything  that  George  Washing¬ 
ton,  Thomas  Jefferson,  James  Madison,  and 
.\brahani  Lincoln  held  dear  will  fall  into  frag¬ 
ments. 

All  of  us  know  the  failings  of  democracy.  They 
are  our  own  failings  as  individual  human  beings. 
\Ne  are  all  selfish.  Our  selfishness  is  reflected  in 
the  laws  which  we  demand  of  our  elected  repre¬ 
sentatives  at  the  48  state  capitals  and  at  the 
Capitol  in  Washington.  If  we  are  members  of  a 
church  society,  we  are  convinced  that  the  welfare 
of  the  nation  depends  upon  the  enactment  of  a 
law  that  will  limit  the  liberty — we  may  call  it 
license — of  some  millions  of  our  fellow  citizen.s. 
If  we  are  members  of  a  labor  union,  we  cheer 
lustily  for  the  passage  of  a  bill  that  ensures  the 
right  of  collective  bargaining.  If  we  are  manu¬ 
facturers,  we  work  with  heart  and  soul  for  a 
measure  which  will  pv'e  us  tariff  protection  against 
goods  which  are  produced  by  chea|)er  lalM)r  in 
lands  across  the  seas.  It  is  not  often  that  any 
of  us  forgets  his  own  selfish  interest  and  considers 
his  problem  in  the  light  of  the  whole  national 
fabric.  Being  human,  we  just  don’t  think  that 
Way  except  in  the  face  of  stem  compulsion. 


PoRolot  Boy  Popors 

It  isn  t  often  that  we  are  called  upon  to  thii 
of  any  institution  in  this  country  as  representi: 
the  whole  structure  of  our  society.  We  doi 
f'®”  take  it  for  granted  that  there  is  such 
inrtitution;  we  seldom  consider  it  in  that  ligl 
”e  lay  down  our  two  or  three  or  five  cents  1 
our  favorite  newspaper  as  a  matter  of  hab 
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expecting  it  to  put  before  us  the  latest  information 
from  every  corner  of  the  world.  We  look  at  the 
headlines,  we  laugh  at  the  funnies,  we  swear  at 
editorials,  and  run  a  finger  down  the  batting 
averages — but  not  once  in  a  year  does  one  of  us 
recall  that  only  on  the  North  American  continent 
does  the  worker  and  the  housewife  have  that 
privilege.  Only  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
today,  in  the  Western  hemisphere,  does  the  man 
and  woman  who  make  the  world  go  round  have 
the  right  to  read  the  news  of  their  neighbors 
without  the  slanting  touch  of  a  censor’s  pencil. 

Is  that  important? 

.A  minority  of  our  people  may  think  it  is  not. 
There  are  groups  in  the  United  States,  called 
for  convenience  “isolationist”  and  “intervention¬ 
ist,”  which  would  limit  the  right  of  the  press  to 
report  events  which  put  their  side  in  a  bad  light. 
There  are  people  who  want  to  win  on  white  paper 
a  battle  which  has  been  lost  in  the  field.  There 
are  people  who  think  that  the  men  and  women 
of  America  cannot  be  trusted  with  the  knowledge 
of  events  as  they  happen.  But,  we  repeat,  they 
are  a  minority. 

Lotsons  From  Europe 

The  majority  of  the  .American  people  are 
awake  today  to  what  happened  in  Continental 
Europe  since  1933.  Late,  but  in  time,  they  are 
aware  that  the  first  move  of  the  seizers  of 
national  power  is  the  capture  of  the  newspaper 
press.  They  saw  the  people  of  France  betrayed 
l>y  newspai>ers  which  took  the  enemy’s  money, 
either  to  remain  silent  or  to  misrepresent  the 
facts  from  day  to  day.  In  Germany,  they  have 
seen  the  ruthless  Nazi  gang  steal  the  newspapers 
which  once  not  only  represented,  but  formed, 
German  public  opinion.  They  have  read,  on 
authority  that  must  be  trusted,  that  the  German 
f)eople  no  longer  buy  new.spapers  even  on  the 
occasion  of  great  victories,  that  newspapers  from 
other  lands  are  no  longer  permitted  to  be  sold 
in  Germany,  and  that  the  primary  source  of  news 
of  their  own  and  other  countries  is  the  broadcasts 
from  foreign  stations.  They  know  that  the  dicta¬ 
tors  have  attached  the  most  severe  penalties, 
short  of  death,  to  the  crime  of  listening  to  news 
from  abroad.  They  know  that  in  one  dictator 
country,  now  aligned  with  democracies,  all  pri¬ 
vate  radio  sets  have  been  confiscated,  limiting 
the  reception  of  news  to  the  government  con¬ 
trolled  loud  speakers.  They  know  that  in  all  the 
dictator-controlled  nations  the  press  is  as  much 
an  arm  of  the  government  as  is  the  infantry,  the 
navy,  or  the  air  force.  There,  it  has  ceased  to  be 
an  agency  of  information.  It  is  an  instrument 
for  the  imposition  of  the  dictator’s  will.  This  is 
true  in  Itsdy,  France,  Spain,  Japan,  Russia  and 
other  countries  as  well  as  Germany. 


Well,  one  might  ask,  what  price  information, 
anyway?  Of  what  good  is  it  to  Mr.  American 
to  know  from  day  to  day  what  goes  on  in  the 
world?  And  why  should  Mrs.  American  worry 
whether  the  Germans  or  the  Russians  owned 
Smolensk  at  the  moment,  or  whether  the  C.I.O. 
or  the  A.F.L.  had  won  the  strike  at  a  steel  plant? 
An  honest  answer  to  that  specific  question  would 
certainly  be  that  Mrs.  American  and  Mr.  Ameri¬ 
can  could  go  about  their  daily  business  without 
any  worry  about  the  news — but  WAIT! 

Tko  Foopio  Woot  Nows 
If  we  stopped  at  the  sentiment  before  that 
last  dash,  we  should  have  overlooked  something 
that  is  fundamental  in  human  nature — the  wish 
to  know  about  what  our  friend  (or  maybe 
enemy)  around  the  corner  is  doing.  That  instinct 
goes  back  to  the  earliest  days  of  recorded  human 
history.  It  can’t  be  smothered.  It  can’t  be  sup¬ 
pressed.  Mr.  American  may  work  his  eight  hours, 
plus  overtime,  at  the  mill  and  get  home  to  dinner 
dead  tired.  Mrs.  American  may  be  worn  to  a 
frazzle  by  six  o’clock  taking  care  of  the  little 
Americans,  wa.shing  dishes,  making  beds,  stretch¬ 
ing  curtains,  mending  clothes  by  the  time  the  Old 
Man  comes  home,  but  both  of  them  will  have  time 
for  a  bit  of  gossip  around  the  table  during  the 
evening  meal.  Both  will  have  willing  ears  for  tales 
the  kids  bring  home  from  school.  They  could  get 
along  without  their  newspaper  if  they  had  to — 
but  what  a  hole  it  would  leave  in  their  lives. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  American,  and  there  are  over 
100,000,000  of  them  in  these  United  States,  like 
to  consider  that  they  know  what  is  happening 
on  the  planet.  They  like  to  have  opinions  and 
they  like  to  express  them.  Their  world  may  range 
from  the  block  in  which  they  live  to  the  universe 
itself,  but  they  won’t  take  their  place  behind  their 
neighbors  when  it  comes  to  a  discussion  of  the 
day’s  events.  They  w’ant  the  new's,  of  neighbor¬ 
hood,  village,  city,  county,  state,  nation,  and 
world — a  circumstance  which  is  abundantly  at¬ 
tested  by  the  fact  that  they  buy  more  than 
41,000,000  new’spapers  every  weekday,  more  than 
32,000,000  every  Sunday  and  more  than  20,000,- 
000  weeklies.  They  want  the  news,  and  they  also 
want  to  know’  what  the  men  w’ho  study  the  news 
think  from  day  to  day  of  its  developments. 

Tho  Price  of  Censorship 

There  is  more  to  it  than  the  mere  thirst  for 
information.  Our  people  know  that  when  or  if 
their  source  of  primary  information  is  taken  from 
them,  the  process  of  destroying  liberty  is  only 
l)egun.  Mr.  American  can  sit  any  time  with  his 
pipe  and  his  slippers  and  his  favorite  paper, 
secure  in  the  knowledge  that  his  freedom  is  his 
own.  Tell  him  that  he  can  no  longer  have  the 
newspaper  he  wants  to  read,  and  he  knows  that 
more,  and  worse,  is  coming. 

He  knows  that  his  spare  time  may  no  longer 
{Continued  on  page  XVI) 
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Li.  S.  Newspapers  Inseparably 
Linked  With  Democracy 


By  DR.  FRANK  LUTHER  MOTT 


ONE  OF  THE  MOST  striking  facts 
in  the  history  of  American  jour¬ 
nalism  has  been  the  steady  increase 
of  readership.  On  a  scale  and  with  a 
unanimity  surpassing  anything  ob¬ 
served  in  any  other  country  of  the 
world,  American  readers  have  de¬ 
manded  and  received  increasing  mil¬ 
lions  of  newspapers  damp  from  the 
press  and  bulging  with  news,  features 
and  advertising. 

U.  S.  Press  Reached  Common  People 

American  “mechanicks  and  labour¬ 
ers  ’’became  regular  newspaper  readers 
while  similar  classes  in  Europe  were 
still  thinking  of  the  daily  papers  cis  a 
rich  man’s  diversion.  But  when  Day 
of  the  New  York  Sun  and  Bennett  of 
the  Herald  founded  the  penny  press  a 
little  over  a  century  ago,  American 
journalism  began  to  reach  the  common 
people.  American  women  took  up  the 
newspaper  before  the  women  of  other 
countries,  partly  through  the  attraction 
of  the  department  store  advertising  of 
such  men  as  Stewart,  Wanamaker,  and 
Field  60  and  70  years  ago.  It  was 
Pulitzer,  followed  by  Hearst,  who  dug 
down  to  the  immigrant  classes,  many 
of  whom  learned  English  by  spelling 
out  the  headlines  in  American  news¬ 
papers. 

London,  Paris,  and  Tokyo  papers, 
published  in  the  dominant  capitals  of 
their  countries,  have  sometimes  boasted 
larger  individual  circulations  than  any 
American  paper;  but  the  percentage  of 
the  population  who  read  daily,  Sun¬ 
day,  and  weekly  newspapers  has  been 
higher  in  the  United  States  for  more 
than  a  himdred  years  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  The  omni¬ 
presence  of  the  newspaper  in  the  Am¬ 
erican  home  has  always  been  a  marvel 
to  European  visitors.  Wrote  one  of 
them  as  early  as  1833,  before  any  of 
the  great  class  increases  mentioned 
above: 

The  influence  and  circulation  of 
newspapers  is  great  beyond  any¬ 
thing  ever  known  in  Europe.  In 
truth,  nine-tenths  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  read  nothing  else.  .  .  .  Every 
village,  nay,  almost  every  hamlet, 
has  its  press.  .  .  .  Newspapers 
penetrate  to  every  crevice  of  the 
nation. 

Often  the  increase  in  aggregate 
daily  circulation  has  been  at  a  greater 
rate  than  that  of  the  population. 
Sometimes  it  has  fallen  slightly  below 
that  index,  while  Sunday  circulation 
skyrocketed;  but  whatever  the  inci¬ 
dental  fluctuations,  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  have  always  read  newspapers 
beyond  anything  ever  known  any¬ 
where  else. 

niere  must  be  a  reason  for  this. 
What  has  made  Americans  the  great¬ 
est  newspaper  readers  in  the  world? 
Why  have  they  stuck  to  newspapers 
in  war  and  peace,  in  depression  and 
prosperity,  despite  the  competition 
of  magazines  and  radio? 

An  answer  to  this  question  is  xm- 
dertaken  here.  The  answer  must  be 
in  the  nature  of  a  definition  of  the 
American  newspaper — a  description, 
however  sketchy  and  incomplete,  of 
the  newspaper’s  pattern  and  of  its 
part  in  American  society  and  politics. 
This  is  neither  a  tribute  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  newspaper  nor  an  attack  upon 
it;  I  shall  try  to  indicate  its  essential 
pattern  as  I  see  it. 

The  first  important  element  in  this 


pattern  is  the  governmental  function 
of  our  press.  Since  the  campaign 
against  the  Stamp  Act  in  1765,  the 
American  newspaper  has  been  gen¬ 
erally  regarded  as  the  chief  vehicle 
of  the  information  and  arguments 
by  means  of  which  are  formed  that 
public  opinion  which  controls  gov¬ 
ernment  in  any  democratic  system. 

When  the  Constitution  was  drawn 
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up,  a  guaranty  of  freedom  of  the  press 
was  left  out  because  it  was  impossible 
to  formulate  except  in  such  a  gener¬ 
alization  as  seem^  to  Hamilton  and 
others  to  be  meaningless.  But  some 
of  the  states  were  willing  to  accept 
the  great  document  only  on  condi¬ 
tion  that  this  guaranty  and  others 
should  form  a  bill  of  rights  to  be  in¬ 
cluded,  generalizations  or  not,  in  an 
amendment. 

But  we  must  recognize  that  the 
three  freedoms  guaranteed  in  Article 
I  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  though  all  of 
the  first  importance,  are  not  on  an 
equal  footing  with  respect  to  im¬ 
portance  to  government.  Since  our 
political  system  rests  squarely  upon 
the  decisions  of  the  people,  the  vehicle 
which  conveys  freely  the  information 
and  arguments  upon  which  those  de¬ 
cisions  are  based  is  a  necessary  part 
of  the  system.  Thus  the  press  is  an 
arm  of  the  government  itself.  The 
traditional  American  system  of  “checks 
and  balances”  includes  not  only  the 
Executive,  Congress,  and  the  Courts, 
but  also  the  Press.  It  is  not  a  mere 
figure  of  speech  to  call  the  Press 
the  ‘‘Fourth  Elstate”  in  America,  for 
its  function  in  our  democratic  order 
is  as  real  and  as  important  as  those 
of  the  other  three. 

The  founding  fathers  felt  this  very 
strongly.  Washington  did  much  to 
support  the  struggling  press  of  his 
times,  helping  in  the  establishment 
of  the  New  Jersey  Gazette,  aiding  the 
struggling  papermills,  and  showing 
repeated  favors  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Packet.  Franklin  was  himself  the 
first  great  American  newspaperman. 
Hamilton  was  scarcely  less  a  journal¬ 
ist.  Jefferson  outdid  them  all  in  his 
enthusiasm  for  the  press.  He  once 
wrote: 

“If  it  were  left  for  me  to  choose 
whether  we  should  have  government 


without  newspapers  or  newspapers 
without  government,  I  should  not 
hesitate  to  choose  the  latter.” 

This  was  not  a  mere  epigram.  Jef¬ 
ferson  honestly  believed  that  if  the 
people  had  the  information,  they  could 
act  wisely  with  a  minimum  of  political 
machinery;  but  without  popular  in¬ 
formation,  government  would  be  ty¬ 
ranny.  All  these  men  suffered  \mder 
the  attacks  of  partisan  papers,  and  all 
said  bitter  things  at  one  time  or  an¬ 
other  about  newspapers,  but  all  re¬ 
mained  firm  in  their  convictions  up>on 
the  necessity  of  a  free  press  as  a 
I>art  of  the  American  system  of  gov¬ 
ernment. 

Its  function  in  government  is,  then, 
the  first  great  element  in  the  pwttem 
of  the  American  newspaper.  Hie 
pxipular  feeling  of  citizens  that  they 
must  read  the  papers  if  they  were  to 
perform  their  civic  duties  had  per¬ 
haps  more  to  do  with  making  the 
United  States  a  nation  of  newspaper 
readers  early  in  our  history  than  any 
other  cause. 

latimocy  With  Poblic 

The  second  important  element  in 
the  pattern  is  the  intimacy  between 
the  press  and  the  people.  This  in¬ 
timacy  is  a  fact  the  high  significance 
of  which  is  often  overlooked.  The 
newspaper  touches  the  individual 
more  closely,  at  more  places,  and  more 
constantly,  than  anything  else  out¬ 
side  of  family  relationshipis.  It  be¬ 
comes  a  kind  of  intimate  compianion, 
a  familiar  visitor,  sometimes  almost 
an  other  self.  Tradition  had  it  that 
the  Illinois  farmer,  when  asked  what 
he  thought  on  a  public  question  in 
the  days  just  before  the  Civil  War, 
used  to  reply,  “Wal,  I  guess  I’ll  wait 
and  see  what  Horace  says  about  it!” 
It  was  not  that  the  farmer  had  no 
mind  of  his  own,  but  he  knew  that 
Horace  Greeley  would  put  his  opin¬ 
ions  better  than  he  could.  The  Tribune 
was  his  spiokesman,  the  vocal  half 
of  himself.  Whenever  a  group  of 
men  mull  over  public  questions  to¬ 
gether,  in  a  Pullman  smoker,  in  a 
cigar  store,  at  a  service  club  luncheon 
table,  how  many  of  the  ideas  cir¬ 
culated  are  taken  directly  from  the 
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sp>eakers’  favorite  newspiapiers? 
necessarily  from  the  editorial  coJ. 
umns,  but  from  reported  spieechd 
from  dispatches,  from  the  views  w 
columnists,  from  feature  stories. 

Personal  habit  makes  the  newsp^ 
very  necessary  to  us.  It  must  b 
divided  up  among  the  family—nj^ 
editorial  and  finance  for  father;  W). 
men’s  interests,  society  and  depjon. 
ment  store  offerings  for  motUr 
sports  for  junior,  the  comics  for 
children — and  then  the  sections  joj. 
sed  around,  for  mother  must  see  tb 
news  of  the  war,  and  father 
see  how  the  Dodgers  are  doing,  jj, 
if  something  disarranges  this  systoi 
or  the  boy  misses  his  delivery, 
how  peace  and  comfort  are  upitt.' 
Likewise,  when  a  man  misses  lb 
morning  pap)er,  everything  starts 
wrong,  and  his  day  is  ruined.  A 
trifle,  you  say,  a  mere  habit.  But  be 
px>int  is  that  the  newspapjer  is  « 
intimate  personal  habit  for  the  wlsb 
American  p)eople,  and  has  been  a  habt 
for  much  more  than  a  hundred  yean 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  writing  j, 
the  Atlantic  Monthly  during  the  Chil 
War,  said:  “Bread  and  the  News- 
papier — this  is  the  new  version  of  be 
Panem  et  Circenses  of  the  Romin 
piopulace.  .  .  .  We  must  have  soom- 
thing  to  eat  and  the  newspiapien  to 
read.  Everything  else  we  can  gnt 
up.”  A  few  years  ago,  in  the  midst  d 
the  great  depression,  newspapiers  ga- 
erally  were  forced  to  raise  subsa^- 
tion  prices.  People  were  hard  ip 
and  piennies  were  impxirtant;  but  obtr 
things  could  be  sacrificed  rather  ban 
the  newspapier,  and  circulations  saf- 
fered  little  or  no  reductions. 

It  is  this  habitual  intimacy,  expMri- 
enced  by  nearly  everyone,  that  his 
made  the  newspapier  the  gretlH 
pxipular  institution  in  America.  The 
roots  of  newspapier  piopularity  stiit 
in  several  directions.  There  is  be 
growth  of  literacy.  Without  a  puhBc 
of  which  nearly  every  man,  worn 
and  child  can  read,  such  wideqmid 
intimacy  would  obviously  be  impci- 
sible. 

Has  Fostered  Literacy 

The  press  itself  has,  in  many  ynji. 
fostered  the  growth  of  this  liteni|. 
Then  there  are  those  mechanical  id 
economic  developments  which,  coupM 
with  a  protected  freedom  of  the  pim 
have  made  mass  circulations  piossblt 
And  very  impiortant  also  are  the  «4- 
torial  skill  and  pxipular  sympiaily 
that  have  always  kept  newspap* 
close  to  the  people.  Editors  nowashji 
rely  more  or  less  upon  reader-inteid 
surveys  and  similar  scientific  meai 
of  determining  pxipular  wishes  as  b 
newspapier  content,  but  nothing  d 
ever  quite  take  the  place  of  the  edii 
who  knows  his  pieople.  It  is  genenik 
recognized  that  the  editor  of  b 
country  weekly  is  intimately  ided 
fied  with  his  own  public;  but  if  J* 
will  examine  the  lives  and  bad- 
grounds  of  the  great  managing  ed- 
tors  of  city  papiers,  you  will  find  b( 
the  same  thing  is  true  of  them.  Sy* 
pathetic  editing  has  been  at  the  nf 
of  the  essentially  pxipular  nature  i 
the  American  Press. 

A  third  great  element  in  the  patl® 
of  the  American  newspaper  is  d* 
is  commonly  called  its  influence, 
is  a  much  misunderstood  attribute  b 
the  press,  and  one  which  is  analytei 
and  measured  with  difficulty.  C» 
tainly  too  much  has  been  said  at  ei 
torial  conventions  about  the  “powrfi 
of  the  press,  as  though  newspi^iM 
pierformed  great  pxilitical,  econoi^ 
and  social  achievements  by  force 
domination.  Very  different  is  the  tej 
fluence  of  the  newspiapier,  whidi  k 
rather,  wide-ranging  educational  dk! 
rection,  a  proffered  guidance  witho# 
dictation. 

(Continued  on  page  XXVIII) 
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THE  REAL  BLACKOUT  IN  EUROPE 


Press  Is  Only  Medium  Exposing 
Organized  Crime,  Says  Dewey 

Alert,  Courageous  Newspaper  Is  Essential 
Safeguard  to  Every  Community  Against  Ruth¬ 
less  Underworld,  Noted  Prosecutor  Declares 
By  THOMAS  E.  DEWEY 

District  Attorney  of  New  York  County 


AN  ALERT,  enterprising  and  cour-  When  Dutch  Schultz  was  killed,  the  two  men  in  a  period  of  a  decade  had 

ageous  press  is  an  essential  safe-  public  breathed  easier  and  felt  very  quietly  built  their  power  to  such  pro¬ 
guard  to  every  community  against  an  good  about  it.  The  fact  is  that  he  had  portions  that  they  absolutely  domi- 
organized  and  ruthless  imderworld.  become  a  nuisance  to  the  underworld  nated  huge  areas  of  the  business  life 
Through  the  columns  of  the  newspa-  as  a  public  relations  factor  and  turned  of  New  York  City  with  the  largest 
pers,  the  public  can  be  kept  contin-  the  spotlight  too  often  on  things  bet-  criminal  organization  ever  put  to- 
uously  informed  of  conditions.  When  ter  kept  quiet.  When  he  was  killed,  gether.  In  addition  to  the  indictments 
the  administration  of  criminal  justice  the  theory  was  that  things  would  again  obtained  by  my  office,  they  were  in¬ 
falls  into  bad  hands,  the  press  may  be  be  peaceful.  His  particular  fields  of  dieted  by  the  Federal  Government, 
the  only  medium  to  expose  conditions  activity  were  divided  among  the  im-  Both  have  now  been  convicted,  Lepke 
as  they  exist.  portant  leaders  and  a  peaceful  quiet  twice,  and  he  is  serving  what  amounts 

Once  corruption  and  the  extent  of  was  expected  to  settle  over  the  scene,  to  a  life  sentence  as  he  goes  on  trial 
criminal  organization  has  been  brought  As  in  practically  all  gang  killings,  his  for  murder  in  still  another  jurisdic- 
to  light,  experience  has  proved  that  murder  misled  the  public  into  believ-  tion. 

the  public,  thus  informed,  will  sue-  ing  that  some  good  had  been  accom-  The  secrecy  with  which  organized 
ceed  in  coping  with  the  problem.  plished,  whereas  the  net  result  was  crime  operates  lulb  the  community 

This  is  perhaps  the  greatest  function  to  build  up  even  more  firmly  the  into  a  false  sense  of  security.  The 
which  the  press  can  perform  in  the  power  of  others.  public  views  the  ostensible  absence  of 

field  of  law  enforcement.  In  city  When  I  first  mentioned  Louis  crimes  with  satisfaction,  not  realizing 

after  city  we  have  seen  editors  and  (Lepke)  Buchalter  and  Jacob  (Gur-  that  the  very  absence  of  a  “crime 
publishers  risk  libel,  intimidation  and  rah)  Shapiro  to  the  press  six  years  wave’’  may  indicate  that  organized 
even  threats  of  personal  violence  as  ago,  some  of  the  newspaper  men  pres-  crime  and  racketeering  have  gained  a 
they  tore  the  lid  off  organized  crime  ent  suspected  me  of  trying  to  build  firm  hold  on  the  community.  When 
in  their  respective  communities.  Of  up  a  pair  of  common  hoodlums  be-  the  underworld  is  fat  and  profits  are 
course,  the  fact  that  the  condition  ex-  yond  their  importance.  None  of  them  big,  territorial  arguments  can  be  set- 
isted  at  all  is,  to  some  extent,  a  re-  had  ever  heard  of  either  Lepke  or  tied  in  conference.  When  the  under- 
flection  either  upon  the  alertness  or  Gurrah.  Yet  the  fact  was  that  these  world  is  powerful,  labor  unions,  busi- 
the  influence  of  the  press.  But  the 
final  exposures  gave  courage  to  the 
respectable  citizens  of  the  community, 
who  in  turn  united  and  procured  ef¬ 
fective  action. 

Press'  Job  Not  Easy 

This  job,  taken  on  by  newspapers 
throughout  the  nation,  is  not  an  easy 
one.  The  rapid  growth  of  organized 
crime  and  racketeering  in  the  1920’s 
and  early  1930’s  made  it  even  more 
difficult  of  accomplishment. 

The  greatest  obstacles  were  public 
lethargy  and  a  failure  to  recognize 
the  true  proportions  of  organized 
crime  and  its  danger  and  cost  to  the 
commimity. 

The  public  too  frequently  recognized 
only  the  casual  or  obvious  crime — the 
murder,  the  burglary,  the  assault  or 
the  holdup — and  overlooked  the  ever¬ 
growing  hold  which  the  huge  criminal 
combines  were  gaining. 

Boasting  no  political  protection  or 
great  funds,  the  casual  criminal  for 
the  most  part  can  be  dealt  with  ade¬ 
quately  by  law-enforcement  agencies. 

Yet  the  public  still  thinks  of  crime 
largely  in  terms  of  such  individual 
marauders.  Newspapers  too  often  fall 
into  the  same  error.  It  is  thus  easy 
for  corrupt  or  lethargic  officials  to 
build  up  a  record  by  triumphs  over 
small  fry  and  thereby  cover  their  fail¬ 
ure  to  handle  the  difficult  problems. 

Organized  crime  can  exist  only  in 
comparative  obscurity.  The  important 
directors  of  criminal  combinations 
shun  the  press  like  the  plague. 

Capone  became  too  famous  for  his 
own  good — so  famous  that,  Chicago 
failing  to  do  the  job,  the  Federal  gov¬ 
ernment  went  out  and  did  it.  Arthur 
(Dutch  Schultz)  Flegenheimer  rather 
enjoyed  his  publicity  and  that  was  a 
very  great  mistake.  He  became  what 
is  known  as  “hot.”  His  activities  pub¬ 
licized  the  breakdown  in  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  justice.  He  was  a  menace 
to  the  whole  system  of  organized 
crime.  The  result  was  inevitable.  By 
agreement  he  was  eliminated  by  his 
former  partners. 


Thomas  E.  Dewey  ^ 

ness  men  and  others  often  submit  to  ■ 
extortion  and  domination  peaceabl; 
rather  than  risk  the  consequences. 

By  contrast,  the  public  is  also  in¬ 
clined  to  take  comfort  from  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  gang  murders.  The  assuiq). 
tion  is  that  this  means  that  racketes- 
ing  has  disappeared.  In  fact  it  nay 
mean  that  those  in  control  of  fte 
city’s  underworld  are  so  powerful  that  I 
no  one  dares  rise  up  against  them. 
Since  there  is  no  one  to  threaten  At 
current  rulers,  murder  is  unneces-  ! 
sary.  On  the  rare  occasions  when  tht  : 
leaders  of  the  well-operated  and  all- 
powerful  underworld  deem  it  neces-  i 
sary  to  rid  their  rolls  of  an  obstrepo-  ’ 
ous  member,  the  job  is  usually  done  j 
quietly  and  unobtrusively  so  that  no  ‘ 
one  hears  about  it.  , 

By  the  early  1930’s  power  was  con-  j 
centrated  in  a  few  ruthless  hands  : 
which  held  the  reins  of  entire  commu¬ 
nities,  in  some  instances  in  a  nation-  ' 
wide  network.  These  organizations 
operated  subtly  through  pressure, 
bribery  and  intimidation — usually  un¬ 
der  the  cloak  of  political  protection,  = 
which  could  be  purchased  thanks  to 
the  corruption  of  officials  and  the  i 
large  sums  of  money  at  the  disposal  | 
of  the  underworld  overlords. 

Jimmy  Hinot  Montioned  > 

My  predecessor  as  District  Attorney 
of  New  York  County  was  selected!^ 
the  most  powerful  political  boss  rf 
New  York,  who  was  also  the  most 
powerful  factor  in  the  criminal  un¬ 
derworld.  James  J.  Hines  had  chy 
state  and  national  political  power . 
Yet.  at  the  same  time,  he  was  livinj 
handsomely  on  the  profits  from  he 
political  as  well  as  criminal  influena 
In  selecting  my  predecessor  as  Dis¬ 
trict  Attorney,  he  did  so  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  underworld  and  the; 
financed  the  election. 

This  was  not  then  an  uncommotj 
situation  in  American  cities.  Nor  h* 
it  wholly  come  to  an  end.  The  iron;  I 
is  that  the  public  officer  so  chosen  mi;  ? 
be  money  honest  while  at  the  sai»| 
time  taking  his  orders  from  the  wois| 
elements  of  society. 

During  the  1930’s  duly  elected  pul 
lie  officials,  charged  with  law  enforce 
ment,  either  through  indifference  c 
outright  corruption  tolerated  coni 
tions  which  brought  the  entire  coc 
munity  under  the  yoke  of  the  unde 
world.  Brazenly  the  criminal  leader 
moved  into  industry  after  induslT 
labor  union  after  labor  union,  extar" 
ing,  threatening  and  coercing— a- 
selling  immimity  with  equal  aplomb  - 
management  and  labor  alike.  Cir 
after  city  became  quietly  a  part  c 
the  system. 

The  press  finally  stepped  in.  It 
(Continued  on  page  XXXVI)  » 
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EDITOR  5.  PUBLISHER 


Nation  s  Largest  Advertisers 
Reassert  Faith  In  Newspapers 


A  BLUE  RIBBON  GROUP  of  some 

of  the  coimtry’s  biggest  newspaper 
advertisers  took  time  out  from  launch¬ 
ing  their  fall  campaigns  this  week  to 
salute  the  newspaper  as  a  potent  and 
dependable  advertising  medium.  Their 
opinions,  backed  up  with  millions  of 
dollars  of  annual  appropriations, 
added  a  practical  note  to  the  Second 
Annual  Newspaper  Week’s  conception 
of  the  newspaper  as  lighting  the  way 
to  freedom.  As  these  advertisers 
point  out,  the  newspaper  also  lights 
the  way  to  bigger  business  profits. 

The  feature  of  the  newspaper  that 
crops  up  time  and  again  in  the  ad¬ 
vertisers’  messages  is  its  adaptability 
to  local  efforts  in  selected  markets. 
With  the  newspaper  an  advertiser  can 
aim  his  message  at  a  specific  target 
and  time  it  down  to  the  day. 

Quick  Decisions  Possible 

A  motor  car  manufacturer  observes 
that  the  newspaper  permits  the  quick 
decisions  needed  during  the  defense 
emergency  and  enables  the  advertiser 
to  reach  the  public  in  the  shortest 
possible  time. 

One  of  the  country’s  largest  dis¬ 
tillers  reports  that  newspapers  are 
invaluable  in  solving  the  complicated 
distribution  problems  of  the  liquor 
industry.  With  newspapers  the  dis¬ 
tiller  can  vary  his  advertising  mes¬ 
sage  in  accordance  with  state  liquor 
regulations  and  can  put  over  a  price 
message  although,  because  of  local 
taxes,  prices  in  different  markets  vary 
greatly. 

Here  are  the  statements  of  the 
advertisers: 

LEE  H.  BRISTOL 

Vice-President  in  Charge  of  Advg., 
Bristol  Meyers  Co. 

Newspapers  as  an  advertising  me¬ 
dium  for  us  have  justified  our  im¬ 
portant  use  of  them  in  many  ways. 
They  have  supplied  us  with  a  circu¬ 
lation  penetration  and  a  flexibility  of 
geographic  selection  as  well  as  a 
background  of  authority  and  accept¬ 
ance  that  offers  unique  advantages. 
As  our  appropriations  have  grown 
we  find  ourselves  increasing  our  use 
of  newspapers. 

W.  S.  BROWN 
Advertising  Manager, 

Canada  Dry  Ginger  Ale,  Inc. 

Newspapers,  both  black  and  white 
and  Sunday,  have  played  an  important 
part  in  Canada  Dry’s  advertising  for 
more  than  18  consecutive  years.  The 
opportunity  offered  by  newspapers  to 
concentrate  local  effort  in  selected 
markets  enables  us  to  meet  varying 
local  competition  which  is  the  most 
formidable  in  our  particular  field. 
Newspapers  represent  a  major  part 
of  our  advertising  plans  for  1942. 

WALTER  S.  MACK,  JR. 
President,  Pepsi-Cola  Co. 

National  Newspaper  Week  gives 
newspapers  and  their  affiliated  agen¬ 
cies  the  opportunity  to  re-emphasize 
to  the  public  the  great  significance  of 
a  free  press  in  democratic  America 
in  contrast  to  the  government-con¬ 
trolled  publications  of  the  dictator¬ 
ships.  Because  we  in  this  country 
have  a  free  editorial  policy,  our 
newspapers  are  read  by  a  free  people 
of  every  political  faith,  race,  creed, 
and  income  bracket. 

Since  Pepsi-Cola  is  a  product  simi¬ 
larly  unlimited  in  its  potential  public, 
we  have  found  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  of  tremendous  importance  in 
telling  our  story.  Sound  business,  of 


course,  expects  a  good  return  on  its 
investments.  The  best  recommenda¬ 
tion  I  can  make  of  the  investment  of 
Pepsi-Cola  Company  in  newspaper 
advertising  is  the  fact  that  we  are 
substantially  increasing  our  budget 
for  newspaper  advertising  for  1942. 
All  good  wishes  for  the  most  success¬ 
ful  National  Newspaper  Week  yet. 

BYRON  C.  FOY 
President,  DeSoto  Motor  Corp. 
Newspaper  advertising  has  always 
been  a  major  factor  in  our  efforts  to 
promote  the  sale  of  our  cars.  We 
have  found  that  advertising  in  news¬ 
papers  is  a  basic  element  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  business  and  the  suc¬ 
cessful  promotion  of  the  products  of 
industry.  Just  as  sound  engineering 
and  quality  productions  are  essentials 
of  good  products,  so  I  believe  that 
wise  advertising  in  newspapers  is 
essential  to  good  selling. 

CARLETON  MEALY 
Vice-President,  Hiram  Walker,  Inc. 

Whether  it’s  taken  for  breakfast  or 
for  dinner,  the  newspaper  is  so  im¬ 
portant  in  the  public’s  daily  diet  that 
it  offers  the  manufacturer  an  effi¬ 
cient  method  of  feeding  the  consumer 
an  idea  about  a  brand.  Newspapers 
have  been  used  extensively  in  build¬ 
ing  the  Hiram  Walker  business  and 
they  appear  prominent  in  our  present 
expansion  plans. 

A.  E.  BARIT 

President,  Hudson  Motor  Car  Co. 

As  in  the  past,  Hudson  continues 
to  concentrate  the  bulk  of  its  adver¬ 
tising  expenditures  in  newspapers. 
They  have  proved,  in  our  experience, 
the  best  of  all  media  to  identify  the 
dealer  with  the  product  he  sells,  to 
build  confidence  in  him  as  a  local 
merchant,  and  to  create  the  point-of- 
sale  contacts  so  important  in  the  sale 
of  automobiles.  Under  present  con¬ 
ditions  advertising  decisions  must 
often  be  made  quickly  and  put  into 
effect  immediately.  Newspapers  give 
us  the  flexibility  required,  enabling 
us  to  reach  buyers  in  any  market 
with  up-to-the-minute  information  in 
shortest  possible  time. 

ROBERT  BARRY 
Director  of  Public  Relations, 
National  Distillers  Corp. 

With  radio  and  poster  advertising 
eliminated  from  our  picture,  metro¬ 
politan  newspapers  are  the  only 
medium  which  can  give  us  extensive 
coverage  of  our  metropolitan  markets. 
Because  of  the  local  popularity  of 
many  brands  in  this  industry,  news¬ 
papers  alone  can  give  us  the  special¬ 
ized  local  programs  necessary  to  pro¬ 
mote  them.  As  a  result  of  the  above 
conditions,  the  newspaper  as  an  ad¬ 
vertising  medium  is  much  more  im¬ 
portant  to  this  industry  than  to  most 
industries  of  the  country,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  how  we  could 
solve  our  complicated  distribution 
problems  without  the  assistance  of 
this  advertising  medium. 

M.  M.  GILMAN 

President,  Packard  Motor  Car  Co. 
For  almost  half  a  century,  Amer¬ 
ican  newspapers  have  been  the  sound¬ 
ing  board  for  that  familiar  Packard 
challenge  .  .  .  “Ask  the  Man  Who 
Owns  One.” 

Through  the  power  of  repetitive 
advertising,  the  chance  remark  of  a 
pioneer  Packard  executive  has  be¬ 
come  a  household  phrase  that  identi¬ 


fies  Packard  wherever  motor  cars  are 
driven. 

In  times  of  peril  and  change,  it  is 
wisdom  to  cement  closer  contacts  with 
old  friends.  The  partnership  of  in¬ 
dustry  with  the  American  press  is  a 
working  story  of  co-operative  good¬ 
will.  Their  expanding  goal  has  been 
the  betterment  of  American  life. 
Though  other  necessities  intervene, 
the  partnership  must  not  be  broken, 
nor  the  objective  abandoned. 

Industry  works  better  than  it  speaks. 
The  articulate  half  must  continue  to 
speak  for  its  silent  partner.  The 
American  press,  through  the  medium 
of  advertising,  must  be  maintained 
and  encouraged  as  the  champion  and 
spokesman  of  American  industry. 

RALPH  F.  ROGAN 
Vice-President,  in  charge  of 
Advertising  and  Promotion, 
Procter  &  Gamble  Co. 

Beyond  the  memory  of  the  present 
management  the  Procter  &  Gamble 
Company  has  depended  upon  news¬ 
papers  as  an  effective  advertising 
m^ium.  Their  especial  value  to  us 
has  been  most  evident  in  enabling 
us  to  localize  promotional  effort  and 
advertising  appeals  to  communities 
and  territories.  This  flexibility  has 
been  of  great  service  in  assuring  best 
results  from  advertising  of  many  of 
our  products.  Business  needs,  and 
must  count  on,  a  stable,  vigorous 
press  as  one  of  its  most  effective  tools 
in  the  promotion  of  its  goods. 

K.  B.  ELLIOT 
Vice-President, 

The  Studebaker  Corp. 

Ever  since  the  original  Studebaker 
Brothers  spent  their  first  dollars  for 
newspaper  advertising — and  they  were 
aggressive  advertisers — the  corpora¬ 
tion’s  chief  executives  have  consid¬ 
ered  this  medium  essential  to  the 
selling  of  its  products.  Every  new 
model  is  introduced  with  extensive 
and  expensive  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  and  newspaper  advertising  is  car¬ 
ried  on  throughout  the  year.  News¬ 
paper  advertising  is  flexible.  It  is 
forceful  and  fruitful.  It  brings  the 
people  into  the  showrooms.  It  aids 
in  keeping  our  product’s  high  quality 
in  high  public  esteem.  It  is  of  vast 
importance  in  keeping  our  dealers 
alert  and  their  stocks  of  new  and 
used  cars  alive.  We  believe  in  news¬ 
papers. 

DONALD  B.  DOUGLAS 
Vice-President,  The  Quaker  Oats  Co. 

The  Quaker  Oats  Company  is 
pleased  to  congratulate  EIditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  and  the  newspapers  of  this 
country  in  celebrating  National  News¬ 
paper  Week.  For  years  we  have  been 
consistent  and  loyal  users  of  news¬ 
papers  and  always  find  them  invalu¬ 
able  aids  in  building  up  our  business. 

GEORGE  E.  MOSLEY 

Assistant  Advertising  Manager, 
Seagram-Distillers  Corp. 

The  experience  of  Seagram’s  has 
been  that  newspaper  advertisements, 
used  frequently,  regularly  and  with 
proper  continuity  of  theme,  are  the 
most  effective  advertising  weapon  we 
have.  Our  fall  campaigns,  for  in¬ 
stance,  will  run  at  least  once  a  week, 
and  will  be  accelerated  to  twice-a- 
week  during  heavy-selling  seasons. 

So  much  for  product  advertising. 
I’d  like  to  add  the  word  that  this 


company  has  frequently  found  that 
for  institutional,  public-relations  ad- 
vertising,  too,  such  as  is  typified 
our  seven-year-old  moderation  cam. 
paign,  newspapers  furnish  a  most  de- 
sirable  medium. 

AMOS  BALL 

Vice-President,  Standard  Oil  Co 
For  many  years  the  Standard  Ofl 
Co.  of  Indiana  has  relied  upon  the 
newspapers  as  the  principal  channd 
for  communicating  its  advertising 
messages  to  the  public.  We  believe 
that  this  policy  has  been  successful 
in  enabling  us  to  present  the  reason 
for  consumers  to  favor  our  products 
and  to  do  so  with  proper  timing  and 
with  proper  adjustment  of  the  wei^t 
of  our  advertising  to  various  differ- 
ing  markets.  Although  we  have  used 
nearly  all  other  advertising  media  vw 
continue  to  regard  the  newspapers  ai 
most  important  of  all. 

J.  A.  BRIGGS 

Advertising  Manager,  Kellogg  Co. 

When  Kellogg’s  Cornflakes  were 
first  introduced  in  1906  newspaper 
advertising  space  was  the  basis  of  the 
consumer  advertising.  Year  after 
year  newspapers  were  used  constantly 
with  satisfactory  results.  We  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  consistent  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  has  played  an  important  part 
in  making  Kellogg’s  cornflakes  the 
most  popular  ready-to-eat  cereal  in 
America. 

G.  M.  PHILPOn 
Director  of  Advertising, 
Ralston  Purina  Co. 

For  almost  fifty  years  newspapers 
have  been  a  basic  medium  to  carry 
our  advertising  story  both  in  small¬ 
town  markets  and  metropolitan  cen¬ 
ters.  One  of  our  most  spectacular 
sales  increases  in  history  was  made 
through  the  use  of  newspapers  on 
Ralston  Wheat  Cereal. 

E.  H.  LIHLE 
President, 

Colgate-Palmolive-Peet  Co. 

The  history  of  the  success  of  the 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet  Co.  cannot  be 
told  without  paying  generous  tribute 
to  the  newspapers  which,  by  provid¬ 
ing  an  economical  medium  for  carry¬ 
ing  our  message  to  the  public,  have 
contributed  liberally  to  our  growth. 

By  conveying  to  the  consumers  of 
America  our  message  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  cleanliness  and  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  soaps,  dentifrices  and  allied 
products,  newspapers  have  played  an 
important  part  in  developing  an  ever 
expanding  market  to  a  consuming 
public,  always  receptive  to  informa¬ 
tion  about  new  and  improved  prod-  j 
ucts  designed  to  meet  their  require¬ 
ments.  j 

In  recognition  of  National  News¬ 
paper  Week  it  is  a  pleasure  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  newspapers  of  the 
United  States  and  to  the  valuable 
service  they  render  to  both  seller  and 
consumer. 

R.  E.  TOMLINSON 
President,  National  Biscuit  Co. 
Since  the  introduction  of  Uneeda 
Biscuit  in  1899,  National  Biscuit 
Company  has  been  a  consistent  user 
of  newspaper  advertising.  For  cer¬ 
tain  Nabisco  products,  such  as  Ri^ 
Premium  Crackers,  Uneeda  Biscuit, 
National  Biscuit  Shredded  Wheat, 
and  National  Biscuit  100%  Bran,  « 
have  chosen  this  medium  primarily 
to  take  our  quality  story  direct  to 
housewives  on  the  food  pages  of  their  f 
local  newspapers.  In  addition,  news- 
paper  advertising  has  been  valuable  • 
to  us  for  its  flexibility  and  its  direct  I 
assistance  to  retail  food  merchants.  I 
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Noted  Educators  Praise  Press 
Contribution  To  Education 


AMERICAN  newspapers  contribute  heavily  to  many  important 
fields  of  national  life,  but  perhaps  nowhere  does  it  render  a 
greater  service  than  to  the  field  of  education. 

Newspapers  themselves  are  a  day-by-day  educational  force, 
touching  the  lives  of  nearly  every  literate  American  from  the 
time  he  can  read  until  he  can  no  longer  scan  the  printed  page. 
The  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  bring  to  their  readers  the 
knowledge  of  local,  national  and  international  events  upon 
which  they  base  their  opinions  and  actions,  which  in  turn  de¬ 
termine  the  way  in  which  democracy  works. 

But  in  addition  to  furnishing  in¬ 
formation  to  the  electorate,  news-  up-to-date  information  on  many  of 
papers  day  in  and  day  out  support  the  questions  vmder  study  by  the 
the  cause  of  education.  They  cam-  pupils.  The  school  of  today  is  not 


lar  reading  of  the  daily  newspaper. 
They  read  the  many  and  varied  de¬ 
partments  of  the  metropolitan  daily. 
For  them  the  newspaper  constitutes 
a  kind  of  adult  education  program. 

And  so  I  salute  the  newspaper  fra¬ 
ternity  during  Newspaper  Week! 

CREATE  INFORMED  OPINION 
HOMER  W.  ANDERSON 
Superintendent  of  Instruction, 

St.  Louis  Public  Schools 
The  newspap>ers  have  rightly  prided 
themselves  upon  playing  a  leading 
role  in  upholding  democracy.  They 


goals  have  been  clarified  the  American 
public  has  never  allowed  their  schools 
to  be  impaired. 

BASIC  SUPPORT  OF  FREEDOM 

R.  B.  VON  KLEINSMID 
President,  University  of  Southern 
California,  Los  Angeles 
A  free  press  cannot  exist  without 
freedom  in  education,  religion,  speech 
and  assembly.  Yet  these  other  free¬ 
doms  become  meaningless  without 
basic  support  from  a  free  press. 

The  newspaper’s  essential  role  in 
education,  therefore,  is  to  guard 
against  any  attempts  to  suppress  free¬ 
dom  of  the  printed  word.  At  a  time 
when  the  future  of  the  world  is  being 
decided,  the  American  press  and  its 
schools  have  an  interdependent  obli¬ 
gation  to  work  for  a  future  that  will 
preserve  their  traditional  freedom. 

Newspapers,  through  their  appeal 
to  readers  of  all  ages  from  the  child 


paign  for  new  public  schools,  greater  content  with  dealing  only  with  the  point  with  pride  to  their  fearless  leaii  to  read  by  sSrmhiJ'X 

_ -—notinnc  tnr  ctato  iiTiivprsities.  historv.  the  literature,  and  the  science  unbiased  effort  to  create  an  mformed  _ ^  ®  . 


appropriations  for  state  imiversities, 
higher  teaching  standards,  for  prog¬ 
ress  of  every  kind. 

In  order  to  obtain  concrete  expres¬ 
sions  upon  the  service  newspapers 
render  to  education — the  foundation 
of  our  democracy — Editor  &  Publisher 
asked  a  number  of  the  leading  edu¬ 
cators  of  the  country,  from  public 
school  superintendents  to  the  presi¬ 
dents  of  some  of  our  largest  universi¬ 
ties,  for  their  views. 

TTie  following  statements,  in  toto. 


history,  the  literature,  and  the  science 
of  former  centuries.  The  modem 
school  feels  its  obligation  to  help 
children  and  youth  understand  the 
world  in  which  they  live.  The  news¬ 
paper,  with  its  wide  coverage  of  con¬ 
temporary  affairs  of  all  types,  supple¬ 
ments  admirably  the  materials  col¬ 
lected  in  the  textbooks  and  reference 
books  already  available  to  pupils. 

The  newspajier  serves  also  as  a 
major  means  of  interpreting  the  pub¬ 
lic  school  to  the  public.  Newspaper- 


form  the  greatest  tribute  ever  paid  men  have  very  generally  recognized 


to  newspapers  as  an  educational  force. 

PRESS  EDUCATES  ELECTORATE 

DR.  CHARLES  E.  DIEHL 

Prasidenh  Southwostern  University, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

The  newspaper  must  be  ranked  as 
one  of  the  great  educational  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  country.  Along  with  our 
schools  and  colleges  it  is  engaged  in 
giving  to  the  citizens  the  information, 
knowledge  and  perspective  which  a 
free  self-governing  people  must  have 
if  it  is  to  maintain  a  democratic  sys¬ 
tem  of  government. 

Of  all  forms  of  government,  a  re¬ 
public,  if  it  is  to  succeed  for  long, 
requires  the  best  educated  and  the  best 
informed  electorate.  Our  well  in¬ 
formed  electorate  is  in  large  part  the 
product  of  the  continuous  services 
which  are  performed  by  the  daily 
press  for  a  people  who  have  had  the 
advantages  of  the  best  formal  edu¬ 
cation  that  any  country  offers.  That 
eternal  vigilance  which  is  the  price 
of  democracy  centers  in  our  press. 

In  the  press  our  citizens  have  a 
powerful  protector  of  their  rights. 
Likewise,  they  find  in  their  news¬ 
papers  constant  reminders  of  their 
corresponding  duties  as  citizens.  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  public  as  to  what  its 
rights  and  duties  are  is  a  major 
service. 

The  daily  newspaper  also  serves  as 
an  invaluable  text  book  for  the  other 
more  formal  educational  institutions 
of  our  country.  The  broad  prin¬ 
ciples  set  forth  in  the  classroom  are 
specifically  illustrated  in  the  march 
of  daily  events  through  the  columns 
of  the  press. 

If  the  teaching  of  the  Social  Sciences 
is  to  be  something  more  than  a  cold 
dead  exposition  of  theory,  unrelated 
to  the  society  which  they  are  pre¬ 
sumed  to  study,  the  daily  newspaper 
must  be  relied  upon  to  furnish  the 
true  laboratory  reports  of  how  the 
theories  are  working  out  in  the  field. 

GREAT  EDUCATIONAL  FORCE 

FRANK  CODY 

Suparintandtnt  Public  Schools,  Detroit 

The  American  newspaper  contributes 
>  great  deal  to  American  education. 

Newspapers  are  used  directly  in 
many  schoob  as  a  means  of  providing 


that  since  the  public  school  touches 
nearly  every  American  home,  news 
about  education  will  be  of  interest  to 
nearly  every  American  home.  In  con¬ 
sequence,  newspapers  generally  have 
given  freely  of  their  space  to  report¬ 
ing  developments  in  the  school  pro¬ 
gram,  news  of  school  activities,  the 
proceedings  of  boards  of  education, 
and  other  items  affecting  public  edu¬ 
cation.  In  addition  the  great  majority 
of  newspapers  support  public  educa¬ 
tion  vigorously  in  their  editorial  col¬ 
umns,  and  seek  to  promote  better 
public  schools  in  every  way. 

But  in  my  mind,  the  newspaper 
makes  a  contribution  to  education  that 
is  even  greater  than  those  that  have 
been  mentioned.  The  newspaper  is 
itself  a  very  great  educational  force 
in  the  community.  Large  numbers 
of  people  depend  on  the  newspaper 
for  their  facts  on  broad  social  and 
political  questions.  They  keep  pace 
with  the  changing  world  through  regu- 


public  opinion.  They  draw  a  con¬ 
trast  with  propaganda  in  dictator 
countries  where  the  effort  is  to  en¬ 
slave  man  as  a  pawn  of  the  state  by 
hiding  facts  and  “blacking  out”  critical 
thinking.  In  so  far  as  newspapers 
are  fulfilling  the  ideals  of  the  press, 
they  are  aiding  education.  One  of 
the  major  aims  of  education  is  to 
build  an  enlightened  citizenry  con¬ 
scious  of  modern  problems,  and  cap¬ 
able  of  attacking  them  from  a  logical 
viewpoint. 

There  is  another  contribution  which 
newspapers  make  to  education.  They 
furnish  the  public  with  facts  in  re¬ 
spect  to  the  purposes  and  methods 
of  the  modern  school.  Since  the 
schools  have  taught  that  man  has  not 
alone  duties  to  the  state,  but  that  he 
also  has  rights,  since  they  have  held 
personality  sacred,  and  have  aimed 
at  preserving  the  ideals  of  our  coim- 
try,  there  are  those  with  a  different 
outlook  who  are  conscious  of  the  need 
of  destroying  the  effectiveness  of  the 
schools.  Because  public  education  is 
supported  out  of  the  tax  dollar  it 
is  sometimes  easy  to  raise  a  doubt 
as  to  the  worth  of  our  schools.  The 
doubt  can  mature  into  opposition  if 
the  public  is  not  fully  conscious  of 
what  the  schools  are  doing.  It  is  in 
this  connection  that  newspapers  have 
rendered  a  service  to  education  by 
familiarizing  themselves  with  the  ob¬ 
jectives  of  the  schools  and  interpreting 
those  goals  to  the  public.  When  the 


THE  NATION'S  MIGHTIEST  FORCE 


— Especially  drawn  for  Editor  &  Publisher  by  Jerry  Costello.  Afoany 
(N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker  News. 


comic  strip  to  the  elderly  scholar  who 
gathers  his  research  material  in  the 
news  coliunns,  rank  with  the  schools 
as  a  powerful  stimulant  of  literacy. 
And  literacy  is  the  spring  from  which 
rise  freshets  that  give  opportunity 
for  human  expression.  Literacy  stimu¬ 
lates  human  aspirations,  but  they  de¬ 
velop  only  in  a  society  that  allows 
them  full  freedom. 

NEWSPAPERS  GIVE  LIGHT 

J.  L.  HIGHSAW 

Principal,  Memphis  Technical  High  School, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

“Give  light  and  the  people  will  find 
their  own  way.”  So  reads  the  motto 
of  one  great  organization  of  the  press. 
Such,  indeed,  is  the  greatest  con¬ 
tribution  the  press  can  make  to  edu¬ 
cation  in  America. 

Our  newspaper,  as  we  know  it  in 
village,  town,  and  city,  is  a  vital 
necessity  for  the  perpetuation  of  free¬ 
dom  and  democracy.  From  the  very 
beginning  of  our  national  history  the 
American  press  has  been,  in  the  main, 
at  the  side  of  the  people  in  their 
struggle  against  tyranny  and  ignor¬ 
ance,  corruption  and  inefficiency  in 
public  affairs. 

In  all  the  places  I  have  lived,  I 
have  never  known  a  newspaper  to 
oppose  any  worthwhile  educational 
advance  on  the  part  of  the  people. 
The  press  has  fought  for  a  continued 
increase  of  public  funds  for  educa¬ 
tional  purposes;  it  has  demanded  just 
and  impartial  treatment  of  teachers; 
and  above  all  it  has  ever  spoken  for 
free  and  equal  opportunities  for  all 
children  of  all  the  people.  This,  in¬ 
deed,  is  of  the  essence  of  democracy. 

In  the  school  the  newspaper  is  a 
valuable  aid  to  student  and  teacher. 
It  should  be  used,  therefore,  as  a 
primary  source  of  information.  Ad¬ 
ditionally,  the  press  sponsors  many 
activities  helpful  to  the  wholesome 
development  of  the  youthful  mind. 

These  are  troublesome  times.  May 
the  American  newspaper  continue  to 
diffuse  light  and  cast  out  the  shadows 
now  confronting  us. 

CROSS-SECTION  OF  FACT 

VIERLING  KERSEY 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Los  Angeles 

The  American  newspaper  is  the 
current  text  in  many  aspects  of  mod¬ 
em  education.  The  newspaper  pre¬ 
sents  the  summary  and  the  cross- 
section  of  fact  and  opinion  concerning 
practically  all  aspects  of  life,  upon 
which  education  must  bear  if  educa¬ 
tion  is  to  have  life-value  interpreta¬ 
tions. 

Education  to  the  modem  youth 
must  not  only  be  good  and  therefore 
worthy  of  pursuit,  but  it  must  be 
good  for  specific,  pertinent  life  situa- 
iContinued  on  page  XXXII) 
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Free  Press  in  U.  Se 
Must  Be  Useful 
And  Prosperous 

Albert  W.  Hawkes,  President, 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Says 
It  Knows  No  Dictator 
By  ALBERT  W.  HAWKES 
President,  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Of  the  U.  S. 

Last  year  45  billion  dollars  in  goods 
passed  through  the  nation’s  retail  out¬ 
lets  to  America’s  35  million  families. 
Few  items  in  this  vast  total  were  de¬ 
manded  by  the  consumer — ^most  had 
to  be  explained,  described,  made  at¬ 
tractive  and  desirable  to  their  buyers 
— in  short,  these  goods  had  to  be  sold. 

As  home  industry  gave  place  to  mass 
production,  so  itinerant  merchandising 
and  unknown  products  in  untidy  stores 
have  given  way  to  mass  selling — 
cheaper,  quicker  methods  of  getting 
products  to  their  iisers.  It  was  from 
our  al^ity  to  develop  these  great 
changes  in  making  more  goods  for 


more  people  that  the  American  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  became  the  highest  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  And  upon  our 
ability  to  maintain  a  high  standard  of 
living  ultimately  depends  our  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  maintain  representative  gov¬ 
ernment  for  a  free  people. 

Port  e#  the  Home 
In  this  the  daily  newspaper  has 
played  a  great  role.  The  newspaper  is 
rightfully  a  part  of  the  American 
home.  It  rightfully,  too,  carries  the 
bulk  of  the  mass-selling  dollar — what 
we  call  advertising.  Advertising  has 
an  even  greater  function  than  the  sell¬ 
ing  of  goods.  It  helps  to  bring  the 
world  to  the  door  of  every  citizen  at 
a  phenomenally  small  cost.  Without 
advertising  we  could  not  have  for  two 
or  three  cents  each  day  the  services 
of  the  great  news-gathering  agencies. 
There  could  be  no  impartial  indepen¬ 
dent  statements  on  highly  controver¬ 
sial  subjects  if  our  press  were  sub¬ 
sidized  by  government. 

llie  American  newspaper  is  respon¬ 
sible  to  no  dictator  save  one — the 
great  American  dictator  who  is  often 
called  the  Average  Man.  Newspaper 
publishers,  like  every  manager  of  a 
business,  deeply  fear  the  American 


dictator  who  can  vote  and  does  vote 
daily,  by  his  free  choice,  among  com¬ 
peting  products  and  services,  success 
or  failure  to  any  enterprise.  Daily 
all  our  business  institutions  seek  his 
favor,  watch  his  reactions,  strive  to 
please  him. 

Newspaper  Week  is  especially  sig¬ 
nificant  this  year.  It  gives  us  an  oc¬ 
casion  to  remember  and  to  be  grateful 
for  the  kind  of  economic  and  political 
systems  we  have  adopted  in  the  United 
States. 

There  is  work  to  be  done  by  every 
citizen,  the  greatest  work  to  which 
we  can  set  our  hands.  That  work  is 
to  protect  not  only  the  philosophy  on 
which  America  has  grown  great,  but 
each  activity  which  lives  and  thrives 
under  that  philosophy.  A  useful  press, 
a  prosperous  press  must  always  be  a 
free  press. 


CLASSIFIED  MEETING 

TTie  Classified  Advertising  Clinic  of 
the  New  Jersey  Press  Association  will 
be  held  at  Rutgers  University,  New 
Brunswick,  Oct  6.  The  program  in¬ 
cludes;  Felix  S.  Towle,  executive  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  ANCAM;  and  Donald  B. 
Barnhart  PNPA  classified  advisor. 


CARRIES  TAX  LIST 

Kenosha,  Wis.,  Sept.  22 — To  pre¬ 
vent  jeopardizing  of  Kenosha  county 
delinquent  tax  collections  through 
legal  technicalities,  the  Kenosha  Eve¬ 
ning  News  has  offered  to  publish  de¬ 
linquent  tax  lists  at  a  loss  of  more 
than  $200  as  a  gesture  of  co-operation 
with  the  Kenosha  county  board.  The 
offer  was  made  by  R.  S.  Kingsley,  i 
publisher  of  the  newspaper,  after  tte  ' 
Union  Co-operative  Piiblishing  Com¬ 
pany,  which  has  the  contract  for 
county  board  proceedings,  refused  to 
take  the  lists.  In  accepting  Kingsley’s 
offer,  the  county  board  passed  a  reso¬ 
lution  commending  the  newspaper  for 
its  “splendid  civic  spirit.’’ 

■ 

BOOK  ON  CHAS.  A.  DANA 

Alfred  H.  Fenton,  copy  editor  of 
the  Providence  Journal  sports  desk, 
is  author  of  “Dana  of  the  Sun,”  re¬ 
leased  last  week.  Farrar  &  Rinehart 
is  publisher  of  the  biography  of 
Charles  Anderson  Dana,  famoiu  edi¬ 
tor.  Mr.  Fenton,  a  graduate  of  Bow- 
doin  College,  worked  on  the  Bostos 
Herald  for  four  years  and  has  been 
with  the  Journal  four  years. 
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The  events  of  the  last  two  years  prove  that  this  great  American 
of  another  generation  spoke  more  truly  than  he  knew. 

What  he  said  of  liberty  in  general  applies  with  equal  force  to  the 
liberty  of  the  press  in  particular. 

It  will  stand  secure  only  so  long  as  the  newspapers  of  America 
themselves  are  ready  to  guard  and  defend  it. 

Guard  it  we  must!  Defend  it  we  will! 

That  is  the  bulwark  staunchly  held,  against  which  all  the  destructive 
forces  of  totalitarianism  will  beat  in  vain. 

And  thereby  will  our  Democracy  be  sustained. 

That  is  a  responsibility  placed  upon  McClatchy  Newspapers  by 
their  founder,  James  McClatchy,  carried  on  by  his  son,  the  late  C. 
K.  McClatchy,  and  now  a  sacred  tradition  to  those  who  direct  pol¬ 
icy —  a  policy  cherished  not  only  by  The  Sacramento  Bee,  The 
Fresno  Bee  and  The  Modesto  Bee  but  also  by  the  associated 
McClatchy  Radio  Stations:  KFBK,  Sacramento;  KMJ,  Fresno; 
KWG,  Stockton;  KERN,  Bakersfield,  California  and  KOH,  Reno, 
Nevada. 

LOVE!  GUARD!  DEFEND! 

That  is  the  sacred  and  everlasting  duty  of  the  Free  Press  of 

America. 
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"God  Grants  Liberty  Only  to  those  who  Love  it 
and  are  always  Ready  to  Guard  and  Defend  It." 
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Nation’s  Press  To  Mark 
Newspaper  Week  Oct.  1-8 


Harvard  Surveys 
Distribution  Costs 


Hundreds  of  Dailies,  Weeklies,  Service 
Organizations  to  Participate  .  .  .  President, 
Statesmen,  Various  Groups  Endorse  It 


THE  magnificent  leadership  in  public 
affairs  of  U.  S.  newspapers  will 
once  again  be  demonstrated  by  the 
industry  when  it  will  participate  in 
the  observance  of  National  Newspaper 
Week  Oct.  1-8,  sponsored  by  the 
Newspaper  Association  Managers,  Inc., 
which  comprises  the  executive  officers 
of  about  25  national,  state  and  re¬ 
gional  newspaper  publishers  associa¬ 
tions. 


In  1940,  approximately  1,500  daily 
and  4,000  weekly  newspapers  co-oper¬ 
ated. 


Secead  Notieaal  Weak 

Considerable  promotion  is  being  dis¬ 
tributed  by  feature  syndicates  and 
mat  services  for  use  by  newspapers 
during  that  time.  All  of  it  is  to  tie  in 
with  the  slogan  of  the  Committee  in 
Qiarge:  ‘The  Newspaper  Lights  the 
Way  of  Freedom.” 

National  Newspaper  Week  is  the 
outgrowth  of  similar  observances  in 
individual  states  since  1931  It  became 
a  national  event  in  1940.  At  that  time, 
the  story  of  newspaper  publishing  and 
its  service  to  the  public  was  drama¬ 
tized  with  considerable  showmanship 
on  a  nation-wide  stage.  In  some  cities 
and  towns  newspapers  held  “open- 
house”  and  invited  the  public  to  visit 
their  plants.  Editorials,  cartoons,  fea¬ 
ture  stories  and  articles  on  the  value 
of  newspapers  to  the  public  were  car¬ 
ried  widely. 

A  proclamation  endorsing  the  Week 
has  been  issued  by  President  Roose¬ 
velt  for  release  Oct.  1,  as  well  as  nu¬ 
merous  other  similar  proclamations  by 
Governors  and  other  state  officers. 


The  committee  in  charge  of  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Week  this  year  is: 
William  N.  Hardy,  manager,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Newspaper  Publishers’  Associ¬ 
ation,  chairman;  Walter  C.  Johnson, 
secretary-manager.  Southern  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Association;  John  L. 
Meyer,  secretary-treasurer.  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association;  Charles  L. 
Allen,  National  Editorial  Association; 
John  B.  Long,  general  manager  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspaper  Publishers’  Associ¬ 
ation;  Gene  Alleman,  manager,  Mich¬ 
igan  Press  Association,  and  Doyle  L. 
Buckles,  field  manager,  Alabama  Press 
Association.  President  of  Newspaper 
Association  Managers,  Inc.,  is  James 
W.  Weir,  manager.  West  Virginia  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association. 


ations,  all  of  the  trade  press.  King 
Features  Syndicate  Inc.,  the  News¬ 
paper  Enterprise  Association,  and 
other  syndicates,  and  many  column¬ 
ists,  cartoonists  and  the  like. 


Newspaper  Bey  Day 

Saturday,  Oct.  4,  has  been  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  committee  as  Newspaper 
Boy  Day  and  arrangements  have  been 
made  with  the  International  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers’  Association  for  a  na¬ 
tionwide  tribute  to  newspaper  boys. 
At  least  one  mat  having  to  do  with 
the  carriers  is  to  be  made  available 
by  the  ICMA.  W.  G.  Andrews,  Fort 
Wayne  News-Sentinel,  will  send  this 
map  for  50c;  seven  general  newspaper 
boy  welfare  mats  for  $2.  Paul  G.  Law- 
son,  Clarksburg  (W.  Va.)  Exponent- 
Telegram,  is  chairman  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Boy  Committee  of  the  ICMA. 

A  large  variety  of  material  for  news¬ 
papers  of  all  sizes  is  available  free 
to  publishers  upon  request.  State  and 
regional  newspaper  associations  will 
help  plan  local  observances  upon  re¬ 
quest. 

Much  of  the  promotion  copy  that 
be  available  will  be  presented  on  a 
national  scale  and  will  support  the 
committee’s  slogan,  “The  Newspaper 
Light  the  Way  of  Freedom,”  but  it 
was  proved  in  1940  that  the  real  suc¬ 
cess  of  National  Newsptaper  Week  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  localization  of  pro¬ 
motion  ideas. 


An  international  encyclopedia  of 
distribution  costs  in  approximately  30 
separate  lines  of  business  and  for 
years  ranging  over  the  past  quarter  of 
a  century  has  been  issued  by  the  Har¬ 
vard  Graduate  School  of  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration. 

The  purpose  of  this  compendium, 
entitled  “Distribution  Costs — An  In¬ 
ternational  Digest,”  is  to  bring  to¬ 
gether  in  one  volume,  for  the  use  of 
businessmen  and  research  workers, 
a  summary  of  all  the  available  sur¬ 
veys  of  distributive  costs,  margins, 
and  profits.  This  volume  summarizes 
department  store  operating  costs  in 
the  United  States  for  19  years,  in 
England  for  9  years,  and  in  Germany 
for  11  years. 

The  contents  of  the  digest  include 
nearly  400  separate  tables,  many  of 
them  several  pages  long.  These  com¬ 
prise  the  bulk  of  the  book,  which  has 
in  all  over  650  pages,  in.  x  11  in. 
format. 

The  major  sections  of  the  digest 
present  figures  for  some  30  trades, 
including  such  classifications  as  de¬ 
partment  stores,  specialty  stores,  va¬ 
riety  chains,  clothing,  dry  goods,  shoes, 
furniture,  jewelry,  food,  groceries, 
meat,  milk,  drugs,  hardware,  liquor, 
automobiles,  automotive  equipment, 
stationery,  books,  electrical  supplies, 
lumber,  building  materials,  plumbing 
and  heating  supplies,  and  so  on. 
These  major  trade  divisions  are  in 


general  subclassified  geographically  \ 
and  include  in  every  case  figures  for 
representative  groups  of  concerns  in  I 
the  United  States.  Other  countries  I 
for  which  data  are  presented  comprise  ' 
Germany,  The  Netherlands,  Canada, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  Scan-  ■ 
dinavian  coimtries.  I 


Promotars  Listed 

Promoters  of  National  Newspaper 
Week  last  year,  according  to  the  com¬ 
mittee,  were  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  ANPA,  the  Pacific  Coast 
Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
the  National  Editorial  Association,  the 
Newspaper  Representatives’  Associa¬ 
tions  of  New  York,  Chicago  and  San 
Francisco,  the  National  Newspaper 
Promotion  Association,  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Federation  of  America,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cies,  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bxeimtives’  Association,  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Editor 
It  PuBUSBER,  the  Western  Newspaper 
Union,  Linotype  News,  Advertising 
Age,  Metro  Associated  Services,  Meyer 
Both  Company,  Chicago  Tribune 
Newspaper  Mat  Service,  Richard  Fos¬ 
ter  of  Rush,  N.  Y,  all  state  and  re¬ 
gional  newspaper  publishers’  associ- 


NEWSMEN  ON  37th  STAFF  ^ 

With  Ohio’s  37th  Division  oh 
Maneuvers  in  Louisiana,  Sept.  22-  I 
Ohio’s  37th  Infantry  Division  has  a  [ 
“ready  made”  public  relations  office  | 
to  create  a  source  of  “local  news”  fof  [ 
the  cities  and  states  represented  in  < 
the  division.  When  such  an  organi-  f 
zation  was  formed  as  part  of  the  G-2  ^ 
(Intelligence)  Section,  enlisted  meg 
with  newspaper  experience  were 
called  up  from  the  regiments.  i 
tain  Charles  M.  Conaway  of  Cleve¬ 
land  and  Akron,  was  placed  in  charge 
of  the  public  reiations  office.  He  has 
been  16  years  with  the  Cleveland 
Plain-Dealer.  Staff  Sergeant  John  C. 
Guenther,  who  acts  as  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  was  a  staff  writer  on  the  Colum¬ 
bus  (O.)  Dispatch.  Corporal  James  R. 
Miner,  city  editor,  was  a  sports  writer 
for  the  Cincinnati  Post.  Private  C. 
(Mickey)  Dover,  reporter,  was  on  the 
Cleveland  Press.  Private  Marion 
Aloysius  Morgan,  Galion,  O.,  reporter, 
has  free  lanced.  Privates  Harry  Mayo 
and  James  Beatty  are  the  37th’s  offi¬ 
cial  photographers.  Mayo  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Toledo  Blade’s  photographic 
department.  Beatty  was  an  amateur 
photographer. 


Publishers  reported  great  success 
with  visits  to  the  plant,  speeches  be¬ 
fore  civic  clubs,  exhibits,  mass  meet¬ 
ings  and  promotions  in  the  news¬ 
papers.  The  free  press  of  America  has 
an  imposing  list  of  achievements  to 
recount  this  year.  It  has  been  in  the 
forefront  of  every  movement  to  up¬ 
build  the  community,  state  and  na¬ 
tion.  It  has  been  among  the  first  to 
attack  enterprises  destructive  of  the 
common  weal. 


CommiHee  Statamant 

A  statement  from  the  committee  has 
said: 


“National  Newspaper  Week  is  a  time 
in  which  the  attention  of  the  American 
people  will  be  focused  upon  the  free¬ 
doms  guaranteed  by  the  Bill  of  Rights 
— among  which  stand  free  press 
rights — a  freedom  enjoyed  by  all  the 
people. 

“Newspaper  service  will  be  revealed 
and  properly  appreciated  as  never  be¬ 
fore  and  it  will  be  made  clear  that 
newspapers  are  the  bulwark  of  all  of 
our  freedoms — that  they  are  free  to 
voice  their  opinions — good,  bad  and 
varied — without  fear  of  interference 
on  the  part  of  anyone  who  might  de¬ 
sire  to  detect  the  thought  of  his  fel¬ 
low  citizens.” 


The  Week  also  has  been  endorsed 
as  a  patriotic  enterprise  by  leaders  in 
educational,  religious,  industrial  and 
political  cirdes. 

Sigma  Delta  Chi,  professional  jour¬ 
nalistic  fraternity,  v^l  inaugurate  its 
Historical  Sites  in  Journalism  program 
this  fall  by  erecting  a  marker  on  the 
site  of  the  printing  press  of  Anthony 
Haswell,  a  Vermonter  who  suffered 
imprisonment  in  1800  for  daring  to 
print  the  truth.  The  site  chosen  is 
near  the  Battle  Monument  on 
the  monument  grounds  in  Benning¬ 
ton,  Vt. 
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to  Thyself  be  True 
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I  REE  people  like  a  newspaper  that  keeps  itself  free.  They 
read  it  with  enthusiasm.  They  rise  to  its  support.  They 
respect,  react,  and  respond  to  its  advertising. 


It  is  in  this  spirit  that  this  unbiased  and  unsubsidized  news¬ 
paper  is  prepared  and  published.  It  keeps  its  columns 
open  to  every  worthwhile  story,  comment  or  opinion  that 
meets  the  requirements  of  good  journalism. 


And  the  people  of  Detroit  appreciate  this  new  "FREE" 
Press  that  is  everything  the  name  signifies.  Each  morning, 
they  read  21,752*  more  copies  of  it  than  they  read  one 
year  ago. 


*  Incrcas*  in  Avnrag*  Not 
Paid  Waakday  Circulation 
for  tha  Twalva  -  Month 
Pariod  andad  March  31, 
1941.  SOurca:  A.  B.  C. 
Audit  Raport. 


STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY.  INC., 

National  Representatives 

Mambar  Matropolitan  Sunday  Nawtpapart,  Inc. 
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The  Light  that 

Shines  for  All .  .  . 

During  National  Newspaper  Week  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  only  in  America  are  newspapers  free — 
free  to  carry  Truth  to  all  the  people.  For  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  is  an  inalienable  American  right  for 
which  our  forefathers  fought  and  died. 

For  more  than  forty  years  the  Chicago  Herald- 
American  has  turned  the  white  light  of  Truth  into  high 
places  and  into  low.  It  has  fought  corruption,  exposed 
graft,  challenged  un-American  principles  and  practices. 

The  Herald- American’s  service  to  the  people  of 
Chicago  is  examplified  in  its  achievements  during  this 
momentous  year  of  impending  war. 

Before  the  Conscription  Bill  was  law  this  news¬ 
paper  organized  “The  Soldier’s  Friend”  to  furnish  in¬ 
formation  and  advice  to  young  men  of  military  age. 

It  was  the  first  newspaper  to  sponsor  camp  enter¬ 
tainment  for  the  men  in  uniform.  Its  Mother’s  Day 
excursions  to  army  camps  for  the  sweethearts,  wives, 
and  mothers  of  the  men  in  service  produced  the  largest 
special  train  movement  in  the  history  of  railroading. 

Patriotically  co-operating  with  the  Administra¬ 
tion,  the  Herald- American’s  sponsorship  of  the  “I  Am 
An  American”  day  filled  Chicago’s  Soldier  Field  with 
over  125,000  patriotic  loyal  citizens. 

Alert  to  the  chaotic  conditions  that  government 
defense  priorities  were  creating  among  small  manu¬ 
facturers,  the  Herald-American  conceived  and  put  into 
operation  a  plan  of  consolidation  that  saved  many  a 
small  business  from  ruin,  brought  praise  from  the  Fed¬ 
eral  O.  P.  M.  and  a  resolution  of  endorsement  and 
appreciation  from  the  Illinois  Federation  of  Labor  on 
behalf  of  its  organized  members. 

Today,  in  the  interest  of  national  health,  the 
Herald-American  is  launching  a  V-Diet  —  a  vitamin 
diet  formulated  by  Chicago’s  famed  Dr.  Bundesen. 
This  is  a  laboratory -tested  program  to  build  stronger 
bodies  for  the  men  and  women  of  this  city. 

Warm,  human,  friendly,  the  Chicago  Herald- 
American  will  continue  to  carry  the  torch  for  freedom 
and  for  truth — the  torch  that  shines  for  all. 

CHICAGO  HERALD-AMERICAN 

Friend  of  the  Family 

Nationally  Represented  by  the  Rodney  E.  Boone  Organization 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

THE  NEWSPAPER  LIGHTS  THE  WAY  TO  FREEDOM 


(Continued  from  page  V) 
be  his  own.  He  knows  that  he  can  be  called  out 
to  a  i)arty  meeting  or  a  ]>arade  before  the  local 
or  national  ruler,  with  a  terrific  penalty  imposed 
for  failure  to  obey  the  summons.  He  knows  that 
he  can’t  swap  ideas  with  the  man  next  door  or 
with  the  fellow  at  the  next  bench  or  desk  with¬ 
out  letting  himself  in  for  trouble  with  the  secret 
police.  He  knows  that  he  cannot  go  to  his  own 
church  or  send  his  children  to  a  Sunday  school 
of  his  own  choice  without  putting  himself  under 
the  eyes  of  people  to  whom  all  religion  is  a  thing 
to  be  cursed.  He  knows  that  the  lodge  meeting 
that  he  attends  every  week  or  so  is  an  object 
of  suspicion  to  the  powerful  people  whose  influ¬ 
ence  cannot  get  them  past  its  outer  doors.  He 
know's  that  the  newspaper  which  is  forced  upon 
him  is  unbelievable,  smeared  with  propaganda 
and  either  half-truths  or  total  lies.  He  knows 
that  when  the  new’spaj>er  comes  under  the  state’s 
dictation,  the  radio  is  equally  or  even  more 
dominated  by  the  tyrants  in  pow'er.  And  he 
comes  quickly  to  the  conclusion  that  Mr.  Ameri¬ 
can,  endowed  by  his  Creator  with  a  soul,  is,  for 
a  dictator  controlling  all  avenues  of  information 
and  inspiration,  merely  a  piece  of  clay  to  be  used 
and  discarded  like  a  broken  di.sh  or  a  burnt 
match. 


Mr.  .\merican  of  the  U.  S.  knows  these  things 
from  what  he  has  seen  and  read — but  does  he 
fully  realize  that  the  newspaper  in  which  he  puts 
his  confidence  is  the  keystone  of  the  arch  sup- 
jHjrting  all  of  our  liberties?  Does  he  know  that 
the  four  freedoms  al)out  which  so  much  has  been 
written  constitute  the  foundation  of  the  society 
upon  which  his  America  has  been  built?  Does 
he  know  that  destruction  of  any  one  of  tho.se 
four  freedoms  immediately  calls  for  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  other  three  and  of  the  society  that 
rests  ujjon  them?  Does  he  realize  that  to  put 
a  muzzle  upon  the  free  press  and  the  radio  is 
to  signal  for  the  suppres.sion  and  persecution  of 
religion,  of  the  right  to  t)elong  to  a  labor  union, 
of  the  right  to  sjjeak  his  mind  in  a  barber  shop, 
a  bar  room,  or  a  public  forum?  Does  he  realize 
that  a  blow  at  the  First  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution  automatically  destroys  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  without  which  the  basic  law  of  our 
present  government  could  not  have  been  adopted? 

We  believe  that  Mr.  .American  does  recognize 
tho.se  realities. 

The  facts  indicate  that  he  does.  Every  ele¬ 
ment  that  has  attacked  the  democratic  system 
of  government  during  the  past  troublous  decade 
has  centered  its  fire  on  the  daily  new.spaj>er. 
The  net  result  has  not  been  a  single  dent  that 


can  be  detected  with  the  naked  eye.  Mr.  Ameii. 
can  has  listened,  shrugged  his  shoulders,  maybe 
agreed  with  a  part  of  the  story,  but  he  has  con. 
tinued  to  buy  his  favorite  family  newspaper 
every  week  in  the  year.  No  more  convincing 
proof  of  the  confidence  that  the  American  people 
repose  in  their  newspapers  can  be  asked  than  in 
the  steady  rising  of  newspaper  circulations  ance 
1933.  The  years  between  have  been  extremdr 
trying,  both  for  nl^wspaper  makers  and  netj. 
paper  readers — a  pei^od  unexampled  in  our  p^ 
vious  history — but  bdih  have  met  all  tcfsts  to 
date. 

As  this  is  written,  both  the  nation  and  tho 
press  that  serves  it  face  the  possibility  of  active 
war  on  one  or  two  oceans.  Tradition  and  tempta¬ 
tion  will  both  be  strong  for  the  conversion  of  the 
American  press  to  the  European  pattern,  if  war 
does  come.  Many  plausible  reasons  will  be  ad¬ 
vanced  for  censorship  and  the  use  of  the  news- 
paper  as  a  channel  for  propaganda,  for  the  silenc¬ 
ing  of  all  criticism.  Newspaper  owmers  and  edi- 
tors  will  resist  any  such  move  with  every  sinew 
and  bone  in  their  bodies,  but  they  cannot  win 
unless  their  readers  also  realize  that  a  free  press 
is  the  soul  of  democracy,  and  that  the  war  to 
save  democracy  in  the  world  cannot  be  won  by 
destroying  democracy  here. 


War  Dept.  Pleased 
With  Defense  Aid 
From  Newspapers 

Brig.  Gen.  Surles  Praises 
Press  for  Co-operation  in 
Giving  Defense  News 

A.  D.  Surles,  Brigadier  General, 
USA.,  and  director.  Bureau  of  Public 
Relations,  War  Department,  this  week 
voiced  for  Editor  &  Pubusher,  an  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  aid  newspapers  have 
given  the  defense  program. 

“I  am  especially  pleased  to  extend 
my  best  wishes  to  the  Nation’s  press 
on  the  occasion  of  National  News¬ 
paper  Week,”  he  said. 

“The  co-operation  which  the  news¬ 
papers  have  given  the  Army  during 
the  past  year  of  Eknergency  Defense 
has  been  particularly  noticeable  to  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Relations  because  of 
its  daily  contacts  with  the  press.  The 
consistently  informative  and  construc¬ 
tive  reporting  of  the  defense  program 
is  a  tribute  not  only  to  the  intelligence 
of  American  newspapers  and  news¬ 
papermen  but  also  to  their  patriotism. 

“I  hope  that  our  relationship  may 
continue  to  be  of  common  benefit  to 
the  press,  the  Army  and  the  nation.” 


AFA  Announces 
Ad  Club  Program 

National  Unity  Through  Better  Un¬ 
derstanding  is  to  be  the  theme  of  this 
year’s  program  proposed  for  its  affili¬ 
ated  advertising  clubs  by  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Federation  of  America,  accord¬ 
ing  to  an  announcement  just  made  by 
its  president,  James  A.  Welch,  vice- 
president,  The  Crowell-Collier  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  New  York. 

Warning  its  membership  that  our 
tremendous  program  for  national  de¬ 
fense,  while  temporarily  distracting 
attention  from  the  problems  of  con¬ 
sumer  relationships,  is  nevertheless 
intensifying  and  adding  to  those 
problems,  the  Federation,  in  its  an¬ 
nouncement  to  the  clubs,  said  that 
there  is  an  opportunity  in  advertis¬ 
ing’s  own  contribution  to  this  great 
defense  effort  to  promote  better  im- 
derstanding  and  friendlier  relations 
between  industry,  advertising  and 
the  public. 

“In  their  individual  jobs  and 
through  their  local  advertising  asso¬ 
ciations,”  said  Mr.  Welch  in  com¬ 
menting  on  the  program,  “advertising 
men  and  women  are  making  effective 
contributions  to  national  defense  in 
directing  consumer  demand  into  chan¬ 
nels  that  will  least  interfere  with  de¬ 
fense  projects  and  in  keeping  the 
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erving  Hamilton, 
Ohio,  for  55  years  .  .  . 


if  N.v.r  hat  a  nawtpapar  baen  a  more  faithful  sarvant  of  its 
public  than  hat  tha  Hamilton  Journal-Newt  in  itt  55  yaart  de¬ 
voted  to  tho  building  and  betterment  of  thit  fine  and  protporout 
American  community.  At  a  retult,  today  the  circulation  of  thit 
nawtpapar  hat  reached  a  point  where  practically  every  home  in 
the  city  it  covered,  with  an  ever-ir.creating  growth  in  itt  trading 
area.  Don't  ever  forget  ...  a  healthy,  happy  community  meant 
a  healthy  talet  picture  when  you  talk  to  Hamilton't  good  people 
through  the  paget  of  their  friendly  nawtpapar. 


Hamilton  Journal-News 


HAMILTON.  OHIO 


public  adjusted  to  the  inevitable  dis¬ 
locations  to  regular  production.  By 
using  the  story  of  that  contribution 
as  a  basis  for  our  public  relations 
program,  we  can  make  it  work  for 
us  in  promoting  a  greather  faith  in 
American  methods  of  industry  and 
advertising.” 

The  program  proposes  to  carry  the 
story  to  the  public-at-large  through 
educational  campaigns,  using  all  agen¬ 
cies  of  commimication,  and  to  indi¬ 
viduals  and  local  civic  and  commu¬ 
nity  organizations,  through  speakers 
bureaus,  clinics,  forums  and  business 
and  consumer  conferences. 

The  program  is  being  distributed  to 
the  clubs  through  the  Federation’s 
Council  on  Advertising  Clubs  of 
which  Ray  Maxwell,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Missouri  Pacific  Lines,  St.  Louis, 
is  chairman;  and  the  Council  on 
Women’s  Advertising  Clubs,  Mabel 
Blanley,  eastern  director  of  Consumer 
Relations,  The  Borden  Company,  New 
York,  chairman. 

As  an  application  of  the  AFA  pro¬ 


gram  to  regular  club  activities,  the 
Federation  also  announces  an  Indus¬ 
try  of  the  Month  program,  under 
which  each  Advertising  Club  will 
each  month  feature  in  its  regular  club 
program  and  in  its  public  relations 
program  one  of  its  commimity’s  lead¬ 
ing  industries.  The  industries  se¬ 
lected  will  be  asked  to  provide  speak¬ 
ers  for  one  of  the  club’s  regular 
meetings  and  also  for  meetings  d 
other  groups. 

To  encourage  full  co-operation  on 
the  part  of  all  Advertising  Clubs  in 
this  program,  the  annoimcement  con¬ 
tinues,  the  Federation  will  again  offer 
Awards  for  Club  Achievement,  pres¬ 
entation  to  be  made  at  the  38th 
Annual  Convention  of  the  AFA  in 
1942. 

MmOVITCH  BACK 

Eugene  B.  Mirovitch,  Mergenthaler 
Linotyi>e  Co.,  vice-president  in  charge 
of  sales  in  Latin  America,  returned  to 
the  U.  S.  last  week,  arriving  in  Lot 
Angeles  by  air  from  Mexico  City. 


The  City  .  .  . 

that  never  sleeps! 

I  Day  and  night  Bridgeport's  iactories  and  her  men 


forge  implements  of  defense — defense  of  all  that 
is  dear  to  every  American,  our  Democracy  and  our 
right  to  a  free  press. 


May  these  standards  never  be  lowered! 


Bridgeport  Post-Telegram 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 


Represented  By  Paul  Block  &  Associates 
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Newspapers  for  the 


Speidel  Newspapers,  Inc* 

A  national  service  and  resecnch  organization  for  the  American  trans¬ 
continental  group  of  Speidel  Newspapers  from  New  York  to  California. 

Speidel  Newspapers  ore  published  fundamentally  in  the  interest  of  the 
American  Home,  and  for  the  welfare  and  advancement  of  the  American 
Communities  and  of  the  States  in  which  they  are  located. 


In  these  troubled  times,  the  American  Commimity  and  the 
home  life  on  which  it  is  based  are  more  precious  than  ever 
in  our  history. 

In  this  changing  world  the  community  newspaper  stands 
forth  as  a  symbol  of  the  stability  of  our  fxmdamental  ideals. 

A  community  newspaper,  close  to  the  hearts  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  family,  serves  the  needs  of  all  members  of  that  family 
as  they  ore  related  to  the  community. 

It  is  the  voice  through  which  their  demands  for  the  welfare 
of  their  community  are  heard. 

Through  the  newspaper  they  are  able  to  take  full  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  opportimities  their  community  offers. 

The  American  home  and  the  American  community  news¬ 
paper  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  embodying  the  spirit 
from  which  the  American  way  of  life  evolved. 

Newspaper  Week  pays  due  honor  to  both. 


In  the  spirit  of  National  Newspaper  Week,  celebrating  the  leadership 
of  the  newspaper  in  American  civilization,  all  Speidel  Newspapers  wish 
to  express  their  appreciation  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Every  week  of  every  year  for  more  than  half  a  century.  Editor  & 
Publisher  has  told  the  newspaper  story,  fought  the  newspaper's  battle  in 
all  circumstances  and  against  all  adversaries. 

We  believe  that  this  is  an  appropriate  occasion  for  the  recognition  of 
Editor  &  Publisher's  continuous  and  meritorious  service  to  the  American 
Press — hence  to  the  Amrican  Home  and  to  the  American  Community. 


I  M  A  ^  science  plays  a  more  important 

ICQ  part  in  the  world,  there  will  be  in- 

creasing  numbers  of  boys  and  girls  i' 
and  men  and  women  who  wish  to 
pursue  one  of  the  scores  of  branches 
Jt  science  as  avocations,  hobbies,  or 

leisure  time  pursuits.  The  sponsoring  ^ 
of  science  clubs  in  co-operation  with 
newspapers  is  one  of  the  newest  and 
most  promising  activities  of  Science 
^  Service. 

There  has  been  no  dearth  of  science  Field  It  20  Years  Old 

news  despite  the  fact  that  scientists  Looking  back  20  years  to  the  begin-  ^ 
voluntarUy  have  not  been  reporting  nings  of  the  era  of  reporting  of  sd-  ! 

researches  that  may  be  of  value  to  ence  by  newspapers  which  was  ush-  ‘ 

Thanks  to  a  little  band  of  science  defense.  (Don’t  expect  reports  on  re-  ered  in  by  the  founding  of  Science  I 

writers — there  are  not  over  a  couple  search  progress  upon  power  from  the  Service,  it  is  realized  vividly  how 

- uranium  atom;  if  there  should  be  right  was  E.  W.  Scripps  when  he  in- 

highly  explosive  results  from  these  sisted  that  in  order  to  have  an  intel-  ! 

researches  it  may  first  come  in  a  mili-  ligent  democracy  we  must  have  the  > 

tary  bulletin.)  people  informed  about  science,  hs  ^ 

News  of  health  and  medicine,  most  accomplishments  and  its  methods.  | 
of  it  very  good  news  indeed,  has  been  The  implemented  wisdom  of  Scripps  ' 
plentiful.  Some  of  it  is  worthy  of  is  bearing  fruit  in  these  eventful 
being  used  on  page  one  because  while  days. 

armies  are  killing  hundreds  of  thou-  Month  by  ^  month  an  increasing  I 
sands  our  medical  research  forces  •number  of  editors  are  scheduling  sd-  ■ 
by  their  discoveries  are  saving  un-  ence  as  “must”  every  day  in  news,  1 
told  millions  of  lives  now  and  in  the  editorial  and  feature  columns.  Month  ( 
future.  i’y  month  more  scientists  are  realiz-  | 

Background  of  Events  Demanded  ^ 

There  are  maior  stories  in  the  mar-  t 

inere  are  major  stories  m  the  mar  ^  interesting  news  and  interprets-  ! 

shalling  of  mdi^tnr  for  defense  and  the  public-the  public  that  ^ 

the  substitutes  that  are  bemg  devi^d  the  benefits  of  sd- 

in  meeting  critical  shortages.  The  gntific  research  ' 

things  we  use  very  day  during  these  Newspapers  in  these  troubled  times  ‘ 

defense  times  will  feel  the  repeated  important  as  divisions  of  troops,  j 

impact  of  science,  mvention  and  re-  tanks,  fleets  of  ships  and  1 

■  squadrons  of  airplanes.  Wars  are  won  ‘ 

More  and  more  people  are  demand-  by  information  as  well  as  by  gun-  f 

ing  the  background  of  the  major  de-  powder.  [ 

velopments  in  the  news.  Newspapers  In  reporting  news  of  science  in  their  f 


THE  PRESS  CAN  render  this  world  newspapers  of  those  days  that  it  is 

no  more  important  service  than  the  little  wonder  that  scientists  were  then 
prompt  and  accurate  reporting  and  almost  universally  headline-shy  or 
interpretation  of  science  and  tech-  that  a  few  of  them  still  are. 
nology. 

War?  Industry?  Politics?  Econom¬ 
ics?  Religion? 

Science  calls  the  turn  on  these. 

Granted  that  what  is  happening 
on  the  far-flung  Russian  front,  the 
Channel,  the  Atlantic  is  tremendously 
important.  Behind  the  millions  of  men 
there,  the  thousands  of  tanks,  air¬ 
planes,  and  guns  are  research,  in¬ 
vention,  technical  development.  The 
best  soldiers  in  the  world  without 
benefit  of  science  applied  to  their 
equipment  are  helpless. 

In  closely-guarded  laboratories  are 
being  created  the  scientific  develop¬ 
ments  that  may  win  this  war  for  us. 

But  we  fully  realize  that  our  science 
and  engineering  must  not  falter  an 
hour  or  a  day  to  gain  superiority 
over  the  enemy.  Here,  truly,  “time  is 
short,”  brains  are  precious  and  con¬ 
servatism  must  be  eliminated. 

Sclaace  It  Froat  Liae  la  War 

In  war  science  is  absolutely  front¬ 
line.  Remember  that  science  rescued 
Britain  from  the  magnetic  and  acous¬ 
tic  mines.  Compare  the  speedy  bomber 
with  the  airplanes  of  a  few  years  ago. 

Industry  is  research  based.  New 
steels,  nylon  instead  of  silk,  plastics 
for  a  million  new  uses — vivid,  essen¬ 
tial  stories  of  major  importance  to 
war  and  peace. 

Politics  keeps  its  ears  cocked  to 


Watson  Davis 


a  chemical  substance  or  psychological  physician  gets  around  to  reading 
understanding  can  sometimes  turn  about  it  in  his  medical  journal.  This 
vindictive  maniacs  into  co-operative  saves  lives,  thousands  of  them,  by 
individuals,  or  mad  men  into  useful  lessening  the  lag  between  discovery 
members  of  society.  and  use.  Or  even  if  the  physician 

The  editors  of  American  newspa-  learns  about  it  first,  it  is  the  demand 
pers  have  keenly  sensed  this  quiet  from  an  informed  public  that  over- 
but  real  scientific  revolution  in  the  comes  inertia  and  shortcuts  the  slow 
world  about  us.  The  American  press  journey  from  laboratory  to  practi- 
today  keeps  its  readers  better  in-  cal  use. 

formed  about  science  than  any  press  The  scientists  believe  what  they 
in  the  world  anywhere,  now  or  in  gee  in  the  newspapers — most  of  them 
the  past.  — ^to  such  an  extent  that  often  the 

Carafal  Coverage  public  press  acts  as  a  scientific  jour- 

Science  is  no  longer  the  supplement  nal.  bringing  them  first  news  of  many 
to  the  comic  section  or  the  prey  of  pieces  of  research  work,  particularly 
the  flippant  feature  writer  that  it  was  those  reported  at  scientific  meetings, 
almost  invariably  two  decades  ago.  During  this  defense  era  when  thou- 
The  great  scientific  meetings  of  the  sands  of  scientists  are  working  on 
nation  are  covered  more  seriously  research  projects  that  are  secret  and 
than  the  halls  of  Congress.  Even  car-  cannot  be  talked  about  there  has 
toonists  have  buried  the  gray-bearded,  been  a  heightened  interest  in  science 
skull-capped  scientist  who  was  too  on  the  part  of  the  public.  There  has, 
frequently  their  stock-in-trade  not  perhaps,  been  a  greater  realization  by 
many  years  ago.  the  scientists  themselves  that  what 

On  their  part  the  scientists  co-op-  they  are  doing  is  of  public  impor- 
erate  with  the  press  where  once  mere  tance  and  interest, 
mention  of  a  reporter  slammed  lab-  The  power  and  importance  of  sci- 
oratory  doors  in  self-defense.  One  ence  in  waging  war  as  well  as  in 
can  easily  understand  the  lack  of  en-  remaking  the  world  must  be  realized 
thusiasm  for  science  reporting  years  by  the  public.  Newspapers,  by  keep- 
ago  when  newspapermen  were  unin-  ing  the  population  informed  about 
formed  and  uncaring  about  science  the  possibilities  of  using  science,  by 
and  their  editors  were  uncritical  of  a  reassuring  their  readers  that  scien- 
fiction-writer  approach  to  this  im-  tists  by  the  thousands  are  working 
portant  news  field.  So  many  scien-  on  defense,  are  doing  a  great  public 
tific  reputations  were  ruined  in  the  service. 


Blessed  with  riches,  but  endowed  with  far  more  than  ma¬ 
terial  and  industrial  wealth,  Dayton,  Ohio,  beckons  to  the 
opportunist  who  will  find  here,  every  vibrant  symbol  of 
'The  American  Way  of  Living.’ 

Character,  understanding,  and  spirit,  a  natural  heritage 
from  its  fathers,  immortalize  Dayton  .  .  .  empire  of  the 
great  Miami  Valley. 

From  its  heart  spring  great  deeds,  from  its  voice  the  exulta¬ 
tion  of  conquest,  from  its  soul  a  kindness  to  all  humanity. 

Ours  Is  An  EMPIRE! 

To  be  a  part  of  Dayton,  to  share  its  joy  and  progress, 
gives  a  sense  of  both  pride  and  responsibility  to 
Oeyton's  'first'  newspaper. 

THE  DAYTON  DAILY  NEWS 


Fortunately 


It’s  a  fact: 

The  American  Press  Is  a  Free  Press! 


INURING  Newspaper  Week  a  thousand  editorial  pages  will  ring  with  reminders  of  that 
fortunate  freedom.  But  there  is  another  side  to  the  story,  not  at  all  fortunate:  Almost  every¬ 
where  outside  the  Americas,  the  black  heel  of  conquest  •  has  reduced  the  press  to  a  miserable 
state  of  subservience. 


Thus,  as  we  observe  Newspaper  Week  here  in  America,  it  is  not  enough  for  us  to  ring 
bells  and  shout  to  the  skies  that  our  press  is  free.  We  must  make  certain  that  it  remains  free! 
And  the  press  will  remain  free  only  so  long  as  it  remains  vital — and  only  so  long  as  it  truly 
reflects  and  vigorously  supports  the  Democracy  of  which  it  is  an  essential  instrument. 

In  this  fateful  Fall  of  1941,  with  war  and  conquest  coming  ever  closer  to  our  shores,  the 
American  press  has  enormously  increased  responsibilities  to  the  American  people.  It  must 
burn  white  with  truth  in  a  world  of  dark  gray  confusion.  The  American  press,  we  know,  has 
a  great  record  of  public  service,  but  this  is  no  time  to  indulge  in  smug  self-praise.  This  is 
the  time  for  journalists  to  ask  themselves,  seriously,  searchingly: 

"What  are  we  doing  with  our  freedom?'^ 


The  SAN  FRANCISCO  CHRONICLE  does  not  pre¬ 
sume  to  Issue  a  definite  answer  for  other  newspapers, 
but  it  is  glad  to  speak  for  itself. 


constantly  active  role  in  advancing  the  interests  of  the 
community,  organizing  charitable  campaigns,  sponsoring 
cultural  events  and  supporting  civic  improvements.  A 
newspaper  can  use  its  influence  and  energy  to  hurdle 
every  kind  of  human  obstacle,  from  apathy  to  confusion. 


The  Chronicle  believes  that,  to  many  newspaper 
readers,  the  titanic  events  of  world  history  seem  remote, 
because  journalism  does  not  always  succeed  in  projecting 
history  in  realistic,  understandable  terms.  The  Chronicle 
believes  that  a  newspaper  can  go  beyond  the  recording  of 
bald  facts,  to  make  the  present  meaning  and  potentialities 
of  those  facts  clear. 


This  is  the  "journalism  that  does  things." 

This  is  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 


The  Chronicle  believes  that  a  newspaper  should  go 
even  further  than  illuminating  and  reflecting  life — it 
should  itself  participate  in  life.  A  newspaper  should  be  a 
dynamic  force  in  public  affairs,  and  that  doesn't  mean 
forcing  editorial  prejudices  down  people’s  throats. 

It  does  mean  going  behind  the  scenes  of  community 
conflicts  and  problems,  bringing  all  the  facts  out  into  the 
open,  and  then  stimulating  public  actiop.  It  means  con¬ 
ducting  independent  investigations,  holding  public  forums, 
forming  civic  committees  and  eveh  offering  the  news¬ 
paper’s  brainpower  to  help^  in  reaching  constructive 
conclusions. 


Russia:  Kiev  Fell/  But  It  Cost  the  Nazis 


ThtRununWir 

Moscow  Claims  Big  Cams  on 
Central  Front;  Berlin  Reports 
150.000  Red  Troops  Captured 


But  a  progressive  public  service  policy  need  not  be 
limited  to  settling  conflicts.  A  newspaper  can  play  a 
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HEARST_N^WJPAPERS 


Gnomic 


®®“»mnplion 


**"*tt-«iillia^ 


NEW  YORK  JOURNAL  AMERICAN 
Evening  and  Sunday 
NEW  YORK  MIRROR 
Morning  ond  Sunday 
CHICAGO  herald  AMERICAN 
Evening  and  Sunday 
’DETROIT  TIMES 

Evenino  and  Sundav 
CS  ANGELES  EXAMINER 

^’crn.ra  crid  Eundrv 


LOS  ANGELES  HERALD  EXPRESS 
Evening 

BALTIMORE  NEWS  POST 
Evening 

BALTIMORE  AMERICAN 
Sunday 

BOSTON  RECORD  AND  AMERICAN 
Morning  and  Evening 
BOSTON  ADVERTISER 
Sundry 


PITTSBURGH  SUN  TELEGRAPH 

Evening  and  Sunday 
SAN  ERANCISCO  CALL  BULLETIN 

Evenu-.g 

SAN  ERANCISCO  EXAMINER 

Morning  and  Sunrinv 
MMWAiivrr  SENt'ne’ 

MO’n;no  rj-ir’ 


SEATTIr  POST  intelligencer 

Morning  and  Sunday 

OAKIAND  POST  ENQUIRER 
Evennq 

PAN  ANTONIO  light 
I'"rning  and  Siindn'' 

’I"ANV 

Mrrni"[  end  Rmdrv 
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books  of  knowledge,  reprints  of  th.1 
best  literature,  atlases  and  other 
cational  aids  also  are  made  availaV 
to  readers  by  newspapers,  either  at  ' 
minimum  or  no  cost. 

Skeet,  trap  and  revolver  shootti 
tournaments;  rifle  ir  * "  ' 

school  and  business 


U.  S.  Newspapers  Outstanding 
In  Field  of  Public  Service 


matches;  hif 
organizatid 

By  STEPHEN  J.  MONCHAK  leagues;  tennis  and  badminto-. 

■*  to’jmaments;  fly  casters  contests 

U.  S,  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS  are  outstanding  in  the  field  of  encouraged  the  spirit  of  keen  com-  °^er  s^r;. 

public  service.  Probably  no  other  business  or  individual  P^^Won  among  young  boys  and  many  hundreds  of  oapers  suppfrt"w^!J 
giv^  a  fraction  of  the  time  to  the  development  and  betterment  ilIlni?o?thS'eve^n^‘“"  advertising  spa«^ 

of  Its  resp^tive  community  as  does  the  daily  newspaper.  The  annual  William  Randolph  Hearst  efforts  as  Ccmmunity  Chests,  Be 

about'ffiir'd^ly^b^^of  aid^^  need  aid  in  repairing  your  house?  Sp^d^at  Regattas,  Rawing  hundr^s  ois^civic'^ne.^  *sucr’L*°Siw'^ 

communities  in  innumerable  ways  in  Have  you  a  heart,  beauty,  etiquette  or  of  thousands  of  spectators  and  offermg  department  equipment.  ^ 

the  fields  of  civic  nroeress  charitv  marital  problem?  valuable  prizes  to  winners,  is  another  .  .  .J' ,  . _ _ 

and  business  '  Well,  you’ll  get  sound,  constructive  die  nation  s  outstanding  sportmg  „  ,  ,  . .  ''**'*^ 

UIIIU..  A,.  counsel  from  your  daily  newspaper  on  ^^ente  sponsored  by  daily  newspa^rs.  Mc^el  Airp  ane  contests  and  Juniz 

these,  and  on  nearly  every  conceivable  Other  services  and  events  which  viation  meets  drawing  thousands  d 
No  task  is  too  small;  none  too  large,  subject  have  a  wide  community  interest  are  participants  as  well  as  more  thousand 

Millions  of  persons  benefit  from  these  '  .  i  •  *  i  e  ji  model  boat  races  for  students  in  of  spectators  are  other  communm 

public  services  in  the  course  of  a  year.  Service  List  Is  Endless  manual  training  classes;  editorial  services  which  have  grown  in  popu. 

Few,  if  any,  forms  of  service  con-  P®  you  like  to  bowl?  Ski?  Race?  writing  contests  for  high  school  and  larity  in  recent  years  as  the  countn 
tributing  to  the  public  weal,  have  not  Sail  a  craft  in  competition?  Travel?  college  journalists;  extemporaneous  becomes  more  air  conscious, 
been  executed  by  the  press.  O*"  <10  you  need  a  job?  speech  contests  for  public,  high  and  Community  Sings  also  are  popuii- 

Yet,  even  though  these  are  as  im-  daily  newspaper  helps  you  to  parochial  school  students,  Christmas  events  in  which  the  entire  communin 

portant  a  function  in  newspaper  oper-  su^ssfully.  benefit  shows,  distribution  of  toys  to  can  participate.  These  are  a  num- 

ation  as  publishing  the  news,  they  ,  manifold  services  the  children’s  hospitals  and  orphanages,  ber  of  round  robin  events  at  variou, 

are  generally  taken  for  granted  by  the  ”Uy  press  performs  each  day  of  anj  Christmas  Carol  tours  of  veterans’  local  public  parks,  attended  by  mil. 

average  reader,  and  really  appreciated  year  for  its  readers  requires  b<mk  hospitals.  lions  of  persons  throughout  the  U5 

by  few.  space.  To  name  a  few  of  them,  for  EdacaMoaal  Services  ®ach  year.  Trophies  are  awarded  by 

These  services  range  during  the  ^  ^cStur  S  Uwl  ^’'^ther  in  the  field  of  sports  are  newspapers  to  parks  with  best  «■ 

course  of  a  year  all  the  way  from  ^  capturing  law-  ^ole-in-one  and  open  golf  touma-  tendance  and  for  enthusiasm,”  et 

passing  out  a  vast  fund  of  information  breakers;  they  campaign  for  better  offering  thSn^  of  Liars  by  the  papen 

vi.«leph„„.orl..«r  -i.  pr^und.™rit«n  by  daily  " 

millions  of  persons  at  sports  events  ^  expose  waste  graft  and  corruo-  newspapers;  softball  tournaments,  an- 

and  entertainment  spectacles.  .  ^  P°  ’  ®  P  nual  yacht  races,  scholastic  football.  Open  Air  Theatres,  beautifyiuj 

Proceeds  from  these  events  are  .  baseball  and  basketball  championship  parks,  playgrounds  and  forests,  PUk 

donated  by  the  newspaper  sponsor-  ^  awards,  bowling  tournaments,  and  to  Prosper  and  better  gardening  cam. 

ing  them  to  milk  fun^  charitable  to  aid^^e  children’s  pet  parades.  Pmgns  also  are  conducted  by  news- 

from  ^thp^  tene  ^  Worthy  cause.  One  of  the  most  not-  Symphonic  and  operatic  phonograph 
and  to  send  children  from  the  e  -  recent  west  coast  three-  record  distribution  as  well  as  dis-  This  year  one  of  the  most  outstand- 

mente  to  summer  camps.  ^  festival  in  which  more  than  tribution  of  copies  of  the  world’s  best  hig  promotion  and  community  ser- 

Although  there  are  numerous  other  collected  for  the  United  art  are  other  community  features  of-  vices  performed  by  newspapers  was 

vlftpr  China  Relief  Fund.  The  show  drew  fered  by  some  dailies.  Encyclopedias,  {Continued  on  page  XXXIX j 
the  more  outstanding  and  better-  .  ,  nmnnn  ^  .1.  i  i  ^  ^  / 

known  charity  services  performed  by  approximately  250,000  to  the  local 

newspapers  are  ‘”1116  Hundred  Need-  wns. 

iest  Cases”  of  the  Hew  York  Times,  Another  activity  for  children  per- 
which,  since  its  inception  in  1912,  has  formed  by  some  papers  is  an  annual 
aided  thousands  of  families  with  the  Plea  for  donations  to  buy  deserving 
sum  of  $5,684,584,  donated  by  readers  boys  and  girls  memberships  in  the 
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^  This  month  marks  the  beginning  of  113  years 
of  daily  and  25  years  of  Sunday  service  to 
Syracuse  and  Central  New  York  by  The  Post- 
Stand.lRD.  To  its  constantly  increasing  commu¬ 
nity  of  readers.  The  Post-St.and.ard  reaffirms  its 
devotion  to  the  best  ideals  of  American  journal¬ 
ism  in  the  public’s  interests. 


^  Readers  know  and  respect  this 
newspaper  as  an  old  and  trusted 
friend.  Advertisers  know  this  kind 
of  reader-audience  is  especially  re¬ 
sponsive  and  profitable. 


Kelly-Smith  Company  National  Advertising  Representatives 
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The  local  market  place  for  goods  and  news  . . .  THE  NEWSPAPER 


No  other  medium  of  public  expression  serves  advertisers,  make  reading  the  newspaper 
as  does  the  newspaper.  It  may  be  likened  to  advertising  a  part  of  ‘‘going  to  market.” 
the  market  places  of  the  past,  where  goods 

were  sold  and  local  news  exchanged.  Because  newspapers  offer  this  feature,  in 

addition  to  all  the  other  factors  offered  by 
other  media . . .  service,  entertainment,  news 
. . .  newspaper  advertising  gets  quickest  sales 
action  and  delivers  it  in  greatest  volume. 


People  are  interested  in  people  .  .  . 
particularly  neighbors,  friends  and  local 
well-known  names.  They  are  interested  in 
local  events,  weddings,  births,  social  and 
sports  activities.  Only  in  the  ‘‘printed 
market  place,”  the  newspaper,  can  they 
find  these  items  collected. 


NEWSPAPER 
REPRESENTATIVES 
ASSOCIATION 
OF  NEW  YORK  i 


As  in  the  market  place,  merchandise  for 
sale  is  an  important  local  event  when 
advertised  in  the  newspaper.  Day-to-day 
offerings  of  the  merchants  and  other 
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High  U.  S.  Officials  Praise 
Press  Service  to  Nation 


TRIBUTES  to  the  nation’s  news¬ 
papers  were  paid  this  week  by  two 
of  the  highest  ranking  government 
officials  and  William  S.  Knudsen,  di¬ 
rector  general  of  the  Office  of  Pro¬ 
duction  Management.  They  follow: 

HON.  CORDELL  HULL 

U.  S.  Secretary  of  State 

A  free  and  informed  press  is  es¬ 
sential  to  a  successful  program  for 
national  defense.  The  press  is  one 
of  the  great  agencies  through  which 
the  American  people  obtain  the  full 
facts  of  the  domestic  and  interna¬ 
tional  situations  as  these  develop  from 
day  to  day.  Such  knowledge  of  the 
facts  is  indispensable  to  the  existence 
in  this  country  of  an  enlightened  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  which  in  a  democracy 
like  ours,  is  the  greatest  safeguard 
in  the  formulation  and  execution  of 
domestic  and  foreign  p>oIicies. 

An  ever-spreading  movement  of 
brute  force  is  challenging  today  the 
basic  principles  which  lie  at  the  very 
foundations  of  the  kind  of  life  which 
our  own  and  all  free  peoples  every¬ 
where  are  determined  to  maintain. 
The  would-be  world  conquerors  have 
already  overthrown  these  foundations 
in  many  parts  of  the  earth  and  in¬ 
creasingly  menace  them  in  the  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere. 

There  is  no  graver  responsibility 
devolving  on  our  press  at  this  time 
than  to  keep  the  pteople  currently 
and  accurately  informed  of  these  con¬ 
ditions  of  mortal  danger  to  every¬ 
thing  which  we,  as  individuals  and 
as  a  nation,  hold  dear.  Only  as  our 
people  become  aware  of  the  facts 
can  there  develop  in  the  nation  that 
unity  of  thought  and  of  purpose  with¬ 
out  which  we  cannot  hope  to  create 
the  necessary  means  of  self-defense 
against  the  manifest  and  deadly  perils 
confronting  us. 

HENRY  L  STIMSON 

U.  S.  Secretary  of  War 

I  am  glad  to  express  my  high  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  part  which  the  newspapers 
of  the  country  can  and  are  taking  in 
the  national  defense  effort. 

The  newspaper  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  of  today  are  not  merely  re¬ 
porting  and  commenting  on  national 
events;  they  are  helping  to  make  the 
history  of  our  times.  They  are  di¬ 
recting  the  hearts  and  the  hands  of 
all  of  our  citizens  towards  the  great 
common  purpose  of  strengthening  and 
protecting  our  principles  and  our  free 
institutions. 

Our  Army  can  make  its  military 
plans  to  defend  this  country.  It  can 
design  the  weapons  and  other  equip¬ 
ment  which  we  need  and  train  its 
members  in  their  use.  But  only  the 
larger  civilian  population  can  deter¬ 
mine  whether  these  munitions  will  be 
delivered  in  time  and  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  meet  our  need.  Upon 
the  newspapers,  principally,  devolves 
the  great  responsibility  of  informing 
the  public  as  to  the  conditions,  the 
progress,  and  the  continuing  urgency 
of  our  efforts. 

One  of  the  greatest  weapwns  of  our 
democracy  in  time  of  emergency  is 
also  one  of  our  most  valued  treasures 
in  time  of  peace.  It  is  our  free  press 
and  the  resulting  enlightened  public 
opinion  which  only  a  free  press  can 
create  and  preserve.  The  newspaper¬ 
men  of  America  carry  a  graver  re¬ 
sponsibility  than  almost  any  other 
group  among  our  people.  The  manner 
in  which  that  responsibility  has  been 
met  in  the  past  and  the  contributions 


which  your  profession  has  made  to 
the  life  and  thought  of  •  our  nation 
are  among  the  greatest  safeguards  for 
the  security  and  well-being  of 
America. 

WnJJAM  S.  KNUDSEN 

Director  General,  Office  of  Production 
Managenfent 

The  public  depends  in  large  meas¬ 
ure  upon  the  press  for  its  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  defense  effort.  Sound, 
thorough  and  objective  reporting  is 
of  increasing  importance  in  these  days 
of  national  and  international  emerg¬ 
ency.  If  the  people  know  the  facts, 
they  will,  as  always  in  a  democratic 
country,  arise  promptly  to  the  de¬ 
fense  of  their  liberties  through  in¬ 
sistence  upon  and  decisive  action  from 
their  elected  representatives. 

Given  an  intelligent,  national  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  dangers  which  con¬ 
front  us  from  tyranny  on  the  march, 
we  can  achieve  the  national  unity 
of  thought  and  action  vital  to  the 
preservation  of  our  freedom. 

Recall  Cub's  Beat 
On  McKinley  Shooting 

On  Sept.  6,  1901,  the  Atlanta  Jour¬ 
nal  scored  one  of  its  greatest  news 
beats — the  first  news  that  President 
William  McKinley  had  been  shot. 
The  story  was  only  seven  words  long, 
not  counting  the  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  date¬ 
line,  but  it  was  the  first  account  the 
world  outside  Music  Hall,  at  the  Pan- 
American  Elxposition,  had  of  the  trag¬ 
edy.  Oiie  of  the  shot  test  stories  on 
record,  it  was  as  follows:  “Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  Sept.  6.  President  McKinley 
was  shot  here  this  afternoon.” 

The  man  who  scooped  the  world, 
and  the  man  who  set  the  tiny  triumph 
up  in  type  met  at  the  Journal  build¬ 
ing  Sept.  6,  on  the  40th  anniversary 
of  the  beat.  They  are  Elrnest  E.  Dal- 
lis,  former  newspaperman,  and  now 
commercial  agent  for  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  in  Atlanta, 
and  Charles  A.  Britton,  Sr.,  for  48 
years  a  member  of  the  Journal’s  com¬ 
posing  room  staff. 

Dallis,  at  that  time  University  of 
Virginia  student  who  often  did  pieces 
for  the  Journal’s  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent,  the  late  J.  A.  Holloman, 
was  rewarded  with  a  train  pass  to 
Buffalo.  He  arrived  the  day  Presi¬ 
dent  McKinley  was  scheduled  to 
speak  in  the  Exposition’s  Music  Hall. 

“I  was  within  75  feet  of  the  entrance 
when  a  shot  rang  out,”  Dallis  re¬ 
called.  “I  paid  no  attention  to  it, 
thinking  it  came  from  the  Indian 
Show.  Then  when  I  was  almost  in 
the  building.  Secret  Service  men  be¬ 
gan  banging  the  doors  shut  and  a 
man  poked  his  head  out  of  a  window 
and  yelled:  ‘For  God’s  sake,  get  a 
doctor — the  President  has  been  shot!’  ” 

According  to  the  story,  Dallis 
waited  for  no  more.  He  knew  that 
every  other  newspaperman  in  Buf¬ 
falo  that  day  was  inside  the  hall 
with  the  President. 

The  late  Major  John  S.  Cohen,  at 
that  time  managing  editor,  grabbed 
Dallis’  dispatch  and  tore  off  to  the 
nearby  Associated  Press  bureau  to 
check  its  authenticity.  The  men  there 
shook  their  heads.  But  the  major 
had  confidence  in  Dallis  and  ordered 
the  front  page  made  over  at  the  last 
minute. 

Not  until  30  minutes  after  the  story 
reached  the  street  did  the  Secret  Ser¬ 
vice  release  the  reporters  who  had 
been  shut  up  in  Music  Hall,  Dallis 
recalls. 


EDITOR 


&  publishef 


Press'  Aid  in  Defense 
Hailed  by  NAM  Head 

The  service  American  newspapers 
are  rendering  the  nation  in  this  cru¬ 
cial  defense  period  will  serve  “as  a 
model  for  generations  of  future  news¬ 
papermen.”  Walter  D.  Fuller,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  declared  in  a  state¬ 
ment  to  Editor  &  Publisher  this  week 
in  connection  with  the  observance  of 
National  Newspaper  Week. 

Mr.  Fuller’s  statement  follows: 

“The  nation’s  manufacturers  salute 
the  free  and  superior  American  press 
on  the  occasion  of  National  Newspaper 
Week. 

“This  country’s  press,  both  daily 
and  weekly,  is  as  inherent  a  part  of 
our  democratic  way  of  life  as  freedom 
itself.  From  the  early  colonial  days  of 
hand  presses  and  pamphlet  news¬ 
papers  it  has  developed  into  a  major 
industry  without  losing  a  jot  of  its 
freedom  or  wavering  a  bit  in  its  con¬ 
cept  of  public  duty.  It  is  veritably  a 
bulwark  of  democracy. 

“F\irther,  in  this  present  crucial  pe¬ 
riod.  it  has  again  manifested  its  ver¬ 
satility  and  capacity  for  public  service 
by  adapting  its  facilities  to  the  nation’s 
defense  needs.  Makers  of  presses  and 
type-setting  machinery  are  now  turn¬ 
ing  out  highly  important  mechanisms 
for  the  armed  forces.  And  our  news¬ 
papers,  by  their  usual  comprehensive, 
factual  coverage  and  presentation  of 
the  impiortant  news  of  the  day,  today 
are  doing  a  job  that  will  certainly 
serve  as  a  model  for  generations  of 
future  newspapermen. 

“In  these  fateful  times  nothing  could 
be  of  greater  moment  than  that  our 
people  should  be  appraised  from  day 
to  day  of  events  at  home  and  abroad, 
that  they  should  get  their  news  as  it 


happened  and  not  as  some  one  migh-l 
wish  it  had  happened,  that  they^ 
it  straight. 

“It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  ois 
press  is  doing  just  that  job  and  doim 
it  well.” 

LOCAL  AD  CONTEST 

Members  of  the  Inland  Daily 
Association  have  been  invited  to  pji. 
ticipate  in  a  contest  to  determine  the 
best  local  newspaper  advertising  cam. 
paign.  An  exhibit  of  entries  ani 
awards  to  the  winners  will  be  made 
at  the  fall  meeting,  Oct.  14-15,  in  Chi- 
cago.  The  contest  is  sponsoreid  by  da 
Inland,  with  Gamma  Theta  Phi,  jour, 
nalistic  fraternity  at  the  Universift 
of  Illinois,  furnishing  the  trophies  aoii 
certificates  in  co-operation  with  the 
school  of  journalism.  Competition  c 
three  circulation  classes  will  be  based 
on  the  planning  by  the  newspaper 
staff  of  local  advertising  campaign 
during  the  past  year. 

WRITING  COURSES 

A  writing  class  and  manuscript  clin¬ 
ic,  one  of  five  “Career  Courses”  spon¬ 
sored  by  Theta  Sigma  Phi,  nationi 
women’s  journalism  society,  is  to  be 
conducted  Sept.  26  to  Oct.  31  at  the 
Hotel  Hamilton,  Chicago.  Other 
courses  in  the  series  will  cover  map- 
zine  and  business  paper  editing,  fash¬ 
ion  copy  writing,  radio  writing,  and 
advertising  copy. 

FRENCH  PBESS  RULING 

“By  decision  of  the  government" 
there  were  no  afternoon  papers  pub¬ 
lished  in  France  Saturday,  Sept.  20, 
and  there  will  be  no  morning  papers 
on  Sundays.  The  order  was  ob^rved 
in  both  zones  and  most  newspapers 
announced  that  they  would  publish 
only  four  pages  daily  henceforth.  \ 


What 

EDITORS 

Say 

“  .  .  .  invaluable  to 
any  newspaperman. 
Just  what  I  have 
been  looking  for.” 

“Consider  it  the  best 
presentation  of  the 
subject  I  have  ever 
seen.” 

“Very  useful  to  our 
editorial  staff.” 

“Find  that  your 
textbook  is  still  the 
best  of  its  kind.” 

“One  of  the  most 
complete  exposi¬ 
tions  of  the  subject 
I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing.” 


Sharpen 

Your 

Correspondents^ 
“Nose  For  News” 


While  your  mind  is  on  great  accom¬ 
plishments  in  journalism,  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  PRACTICAL  improvement 
FREE  to  your  paper.  Sharpen  up  your 
local  correspondents,  “nose  for  news”! 

Do  they  know  REAL  NEWS  when  it 
happens?  Do  they  know  what  it  takes 
to  make  the  kind  of  stories  you  and 
your  readers  want? 

Many  editors  have  proved  a  chapter 
of  our  text  material  of  great  value  in 
sharpening  their  correspondents’  news 
sense.  In  response  to  requests,  we 
have  reprinted  a  special  edition  of  this 
chapter  in  handy  pamphlet  form. 

Free  copies,  with  our  compliments, 
are  available  to  editors.  Additional 
free  copies  for  distribution  to  corre¬ 
spondents  may  be  obtained  on  request. 


Newspaper  Institute  of  America 

One  Park  Avenue  New  York 


for  SEPTEMBER  2  7.  1  9  4  1 
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A  PLEOtSE  OF  PEELIC 
SEPy/tCE  IS  KEPT 


September  4,  1918,  San  Antonio  Evening  News 
entered  the  afternoon  newspaper  field  of  San 
Antonio,  South  and  West  Texas. 

Immediately  upon  the  pre-publication  announcement  of 
The  Evening  News’  founding,  subscriptions  began  to 
pour  in  without  direct  solicitation  by  the  Circulation 
Department.  On  the  date  of  publication,  it  had  the 
largest  paid  circulation  in  the  San  Antonio  evening 
newspaper  field. 

In  announcing  the  advent  of  The  Evening  News,  San 
Antonio  Express  set  forth  the  following  pledge  of  public 
service  by  the  Publisher. 

★  ★  ★ 

This  will  mark  an  epoch  in  ihe  history  of  journalism  in  the  South¬ 
land.  To  completely  fulfill  its  mission  of  responsibility,  a  newspa¬ 
per  should  be  an  accurate  history  of  the  daily  events  happening  in 
the  territory  it  covers.  The  reliability  and  the  accuracy  of  the 
record  thus  compiled,  therefore,  necessarily  become  an  important 
and  all-serious  task.  It  is  a  big  work.  It  involves,  first  of  all,  a 
spirit  of  absolute  fairness  and  conscientious  realization  of  the  under¬ 
taking. 

To  be  fair  and  just,  to  be  impartial — this  is  the  duty  set  before  the 
publishers,  to  be  pursued  fearlessly  and  with  never  a  tinge  of 
malice,  nor  of  grudge,  nor  of  omission,  nor  substitution,  but  of 
frankness  and  sincerity. 

In  the  greatest  test  that  has  ever  come  to  this  Nation,  in  this  grim 
struggle  for  the  very  life  of  America,  American  sons  have  been 
awakened  to  a  sound  realization  of  the  burdensome  task  before 
them,  to  a  large  extent,  by  the  press  of  America.  With  one  accord, 
and  with  unity  of  purpose,  honest,  fearless  newspapers  have 
blazoned  out  the  path  and  commanded  distracted  attention  to  the 
all-vital  problem  of  how  best  and  quickest  to  win  the  war.  De¬ 
servedly  pronounced  a  giant  factor  in  the  molding  of  opinion,  the 
honest  newspaper  has  done  its  part.  Now,  more  than  ever,  San 
Antonio  demands  a  big,  unbiased  afternoon  newspaper  that  will 
promptly  carry  all  the  news. 

For  53  years  San  Antonio  Express  has  conscientiously  labored  for 
the  development  of  San  Antonio  and  the  vast  section  of  the  South¬ 
west  contiguous  to  it.  San  Antonio  has  now  become  the  military 
capital  of  the  United  States,  and  needs  and  deserves  a  big,  whole¬ 


some  newspaper  in  the  afternoon  field — one  that  will  serve  the 
interest  and  welfare  of  all,  just  as  San  Antonio  Express  for  more 
than  half  a  century  has  served,  and  will  continue  to  serve,  in  the 
morning  field.  San  Antonio  is  the  largest  field  in  the  South  not 
occupied  by  a  big  metropolitan  evening  newspaper,  one  that  will 
serve  the  reader  with  all  the  war,  foreign,  domestic,  market  and 
local  news,  together  with  the  big  features  enjoyed  afternoons  by 
readers  in  cities  of  like  metropolitan  proportions. 

San  Antonio  Evening  News  will  be  an  accurate,  conscientious,  inde¬ 
pendent  newspaper,  owned  exclusively  by  Ebcpress  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  publisher  also  of  San  Antonio  Express,  and  will  not  be 
trammeled  or  restrained  by  political  ties.  It  will  serve  with  the 
determined  purpose  to  make  it  every  woman’s  and  every  man’s 
newspaper.  And,  withal,  it  will  be  a  complete  newspaper  and  one 
of  good  cbeer.  It  will  become  from  its  inception  a  big  part  of  the 
life  of  San  Antonio. 


How  sturdily  and  well  The  Evening  News  has  kept  that  pledge 
of  its  founding,  in  the  stressful  times  of  the  Great  War,  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  today  it  is  far  and  away  the  leading 
evening  newspaper  of  its  city  and  region — the  strongest,  most 
trusted  and  influential;  the  brightest  and  most  attractive,  the 
most  eagerly  read  in  every  department. 

The  Express  and  The  Evening  News  never  have  supported 
any  political  party  or  candidate,  save  when  the  principles  and 
measures  advocated  by  them  squared  with  its  own  conception 
of  the  public  welfare.  These  two  newspapers  steadfastly  have 
held  themselves  free  to  criticize  or  to  commend  all  measures 
and  actions  of  public  interest  and  concern.  They  have  con¬ 
stantly  striven  for  the  advancement  of  San  Antonio,  and  Texas 
generally,  in  every  line  of  production  and  enterprise.  Their 
criterion  is  ever  the  best  interests  of  their  readers. 

San  Antonio  Express  is  now  in  its  76th,  and  The  Evening  News 
in  its  23rd,  year  of  service.  Day  after  day,  they  are  publishing 
complete  newspapers — with  down-to-the-minute  telegraph, 
Wirephoto,  carrier-pigeon  services  and  special  correspondence. 
These  two  newspapers  are  streamlined  by  today’s  pattern. 

This  tells  the  story  of  San  Antonio  Express’  and  San  Antonio 
Evening  News’  steady  progress  to  positions  of  leadership 
among  the  newspapers  of  the  Southwest. 


^an  Antonio  €j^ess 

SAN  ANTONIO  EVENING  NEWS 

Texas'  foremost  Tlewspaoers 
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Press  Service  to  Radio 
Refutes  Enemies— Hough 

By  HAROLD  V.  HOUGH 

Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram,  and  Chairman, 
Newspaper-Radio  Committee 


FOR  SEVERAL  YEARS  we  have 
heard  rumblings  from  time  to  time 
about  newspapers  in  the  broadcasting 
field.  This  noise 


has  ebbed  and 
V  flowed  until 

%  finally  on  March 

20  of  this  year 
the  Federal 
Communications 
^  Commission  is- 

sued  an  order 
calling  for 
newspaper -radio 
hearing.  The 
Newspaper  -  Ra¬ 
dio  Committee 
Harold  V.  Houqh  was  formed  for 

the  purpose  of 
going  into  this  matter  in  an  endeavor 
to  find  out  what  the  shooting  was  all 
about. 

After  a  careful  and  temperate  study 
it  has  come  to  the  very  definite  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  FCC  was  in  error 
when  it  singled  us  out  as  a  class  and 
prepared  for  what  might  terminate  in 
some  sort  of  divorce  proceedings. 
But  the  Newspaper-Radio  Committee 
recognized  that  whether  or  not  the 
proceedings  were  legal,  we  had  a  job 
to  do  to  see  that  charges  against  news¬ 
paper  operation  of  radio  stations  did 
not  run  wild  without  refutation. 

Perplexiag  Qaestioa 

Right  under  the  gtm  we  were  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  perplexing  question 
— what  made  a  broadcasting  station  a 
newspaper  station?  We  knew  that 
newspapers  which  fully  owned  100% 
of  the  broadcasting  stations  were  of 
course  our  customers,  but  how  about 
the  minority  interests,  how  about 
family  associated  interests?  What 
would  you  do  if  the  newspaper  had  a 
little  stock  in  some  station  but  not 
enough  for  any  control?  All  of  this 
caused  a  great  confusion. 

The  FCC  could  not  or  would  not 
tell  us  where  to  draw  the  line.  They 
haven’t  told  us  yet.  We  are  told  to 
start — but  not  where  to  start  from. 
In  the  initial  hearings  they  filed  a  list 
of  what  purported  to  be  newspaper- 
connected  stations,  but  instantly  it 
was  seen  that  there  were  flocks  and 
flocks  of  errors  in  that.  We  hope 
that  one  of  these  days  we  will  get  a 
definition.  After  all,  that  is  a  base, 
we  think  from  which  they  should 
work — actually  just  how  many  sta¬ 
tions  are  newspaper-controlled.  They 
admittedly  do  not  know  and  we  can’t 
tell  them  until  they  define  what  is 
control. 

However,  it  soon  became  apparent 
that  the  operation  of  broadcasting 
stations  was  not  to  be  the  headline  of 
the  investigation.  The  wind  was 
blowing  from  some  funny  directions. 
First,  the  very  nature  of  the  investiga¬ 
tion  seemed  to  be  some  sort  of  an  in¬ 
dictment  not  just  of  broadcasting  sta¬ 
tion  ownership  but  of  newspaper  op¬ 
eration  itself. 

When  you  flush  out  one  group,  set 
it  apart  from  all  other  groups,  and 
then  commence  to  throw  rocks  at  that 
group,  the  public  is  apt  to  consider 
this  as  some  sort  an  accusation. 
The  spotlighted  boys  are  supposed  to 
be  guilty  of  something.  And  a  certain 
portion  of  the  public  has  already,  as 
a  result  of  these  goings-on,  hopp^  to 


that  conclusion.  Of  course,  it  has 
been  a  pleasant  jump  for  some  of 
them,  particularly  the  radical  element 
which  operates  in  a  small  corner  of 
public  opinion  and  which  is  constantly 
looking  for  some  excuse  to  pot-shot 
daily  newspapers. 

So  this  crowd  has  gleefully  hailed 
the  efforts  of  the  commission  as  be- 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

man.  The  only  possible  reason  for  to  brush  over  this,  at  least  until  the 
singling  newspapers  out  is  that  they  performance  has  been  run  to  their 
are  a  natural  target  for  all  kinds  of  satisfaction.  It  is  perfectly  clear  the 
people  who  get  disgruntled  because  trend  of  the  hearings  in  July  fuU- 
they  can’t  have  their  own  way  about  support  our  assertions,  that  the  sel^ 
editorial  opinion  and  just  what  news  tion  of  exhibits  and  questions  and 
stories  are  published  and  how.  particularly  the  manner  of  preparin* 

Any  working  newspaper  man  is  these  have  given  a  prosecution  bias  ^ 
familiar  in  his  own  community  with  the  hearings. 

pressures  against  the  publication  of  Apparently  it  became  an  after- 
almost  any  kind  of  news.  News  is  thought  that  recommendations  to  Coni 
fact,  and  usually  fact  is  not  100%  gress  might  be  one  of  the  purposed 
agreeable  to  everybody.  If  all  copy  of  the  present  hearings.  It  was  three 
is  made  agreeable,  it  is  not  news.  It  months  after  the  original  order  that 
is  publicity.  So  every  bird  who  has  the  supplementary  purpose  of  makin. 
had  his  toes  stepped  on  by  events  recommendations  to  Congress,  rat^ 
blames  the  paper,  not  the  events,  than  making  rules  and  policy  by  the 
We  only  have  one  person  to  keep  conunission,  was  first  included  in  the 
faith  with,  and  that’s  our  reader,  and  public  documents  setting  up  the  hear, 
that  obligation  has  been  kept.  ings.  That  mention  was  first  made  in 

The  least  worthy  daily  newspaper  the  rules  of  proceedings  attached  to 


ing  a  champion  of  the  down-trodden  publisher  in  the  country,  and  certain-  the  second  order,  Number  79-A  niad» 

- , - .  V - . -  jyjy  j  ’ 

If  the  commission  does  intend  to 
turn  in  that  direction,  it  should  cer. 
tainly  proceed  with  more  impartiality 
than  has  so  far  been  demonstrated. 
No  one  should  be  lulled  into  any. 


people  against  the  monopolistic 
wicked  tendency  of  the  corporate 
daily  newspapers.  They  have  already 
done  a  lot  of  ballyhooing  about  it.  I 
feel  that  Chairman  Fly  certainly  had 
no  intention  that  this  element  should 
take  advantage  of  this  investigation. 

Teat  Stretched  Tee  For 

So  many  funny  rumors  had  been 
pumped  to  him  that  I  really  think  he 
was  worried  about  what  we  were 
doing.  Folks  who  did  not  know  the 
true  facts  have  been  hammering  him 
with  misrepresentations  and  they  at¬ 
tached  all  sorts  of  ramifications  to  the 
charges  so  that  when  he  decided  to 
look  into  the  business,  I  think  he 
stretched  his  tent  entirely  too  far  and 
got  somewhat  out  of  the  radio  field 
and  into  the  business  of  general  news 
dissemination.  Probably  that  was  be¬ 
cause  complaining  about  newspapers 
was  the  chief  holler  these  fellows  were 
making.  At  any  rate,  the  enemies  of 
the  daily  newspapers  have  jiimped  to 
the  welcome  hope  that  the  papers  are 
about  to  get  something  in  the  neck. 
That  is  just  a  by-product  of  the  affair. 

As  for  the  broadcasting  end  of  it,  I 
am  sure  if  you  were  to  call  for  a  vote 
as  to  what  radio  stations  have  given 
the  most  satisfactory  performance  to 
listeners,  the  results  would  be  highly 
favorable  to  the  newspaper-owned 
stations.  I  believe  that  the  members 
of  the  FCC  really  feel  this  way  about 
it  too.  Anyhow,  such  an  impartial 
testing  of  radio  station  ownership 
from  the  standpoint  of  service  to  the 
listeners  is  the  sort  of  an  examination 
publishers  welcome.  It  is  the  kind 
of  examination  we  hoped  we  were 
going  to  get.  If  you  single  out  one 
group  engaged  in  the  same  business  as 
many  other  groups,  call  that  one 
group  on  the  carpet  without  a  com¬ 
parison  with  the  other  groups,  it  is 
an  open  indictment. 

Yet  the  only  kind  of  guilt  that  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
could  have  any  interest  in  is  that 
newspaper  ownership  could  be  shown 
up  as  worse  station  operators  than 
other  kinds  of  ownership.  Even  if 
this  could  be  done,  it  would  call  for 
comparison,  and  we  have  had  no  op¬ 
portunity  for  comparison. 

So  far  there  has  been  no  apparent 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  commission 
to  make  a  comparative  appraisal  of 
newspaper  operation  and  other  op¬ 
eration. 

After  all,  why  should  newspapers 
be  singled  out?  Lots  of  people  own 
broadcasting  stations  and  have  a  per¬ 
fect  right  to  own  them.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  ownership  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  The  only  question  is  per¬ 
formance.  If  a  broadcasting  station 
is  well  nm  and  serves  the  public  well, 
it  doesn’t  make  any  difference  whether 
it  is  owned  by  a  preacher,  a  banker, 
an  electrician,  a  merchant,  a  lodge,  an 
insurance  company  or  a  newspaper 


ly  not  all  publishers  have  wings,  ap¬ 
proaches  his  radio  station  operation 
with  the  trained  knowledge  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  fair  service.  Otherwise 
he  sinks.  A  newspaper  man  is  in 

business  to  make  money,  which  is  not  .  _  _ _ 

yet  a  crime.  But  he  can  only  be  sue-  thing  short  of  great  w^teWidire^u 
cessful  and  make  a  profit  by  fair  dis-  the  fact  that  nothing  very  importaii 
tribution  of  his  main  saleable  com-  ... 


modify — news.  He  has  just  two  things 
to  sell — news  and  circulation.  When 
you  get  a  sound  principle  backed  up 
by  the  profit  motive,  you  have  some¬ 
thing  which  goes  to  the  very  roots  of 
what  we  believe  is  the  American  way 
of  doing  things.  It  is  the  best  regula¬ 
tor  there  is. 

Now  where  does  this  investigation 
go?  When  you  commence  a  race 
there  has  to  be  some  sort  of  finish. 
It  may  not  go  all  around  the  track, 
but  it  has  to  end  somewhere.  Where 
ours  is  going  to  finish  we  wonder. 
Right  here  let  me  say  that  if  much 
attention  is  to  be  given  to  our  race, 
it  is  going  to  have  to  be  a  pretty 
noisy  one,  too.  Like  the  Fall  show 
season  which  has  opened  on  Broad¬ 
way,  the  after-vacation  investigation 
season  hbs  opened  on  Pennsylvania 
Avenue.  If  the  FCC  grabs  many 
headlines  with  all  this  competition 
they  are  going  to  have  to  be  very 
dramatic,  and  bring  forth  many  gey¬ 
sers. 

Newspapers  hope  that,  in  a  tem¬ 
perate  fashion,  they  may,  during  all 
this  Washington  Fair,  prove  that  they 
are  doing  a  job  at  least  equal  to  the 
others  and  because  of  that  they  ask 
only  for  equal  treatment. 

But  getting  down  to  the  immediate 
branding  at  hand,  the  Newspaper- 
Radio  Committee  has  contended  from 
the  outset  that  the  FCC  orders  on  the 
ownership  issue  were  unfair  and  dis¬ 
criminatory.  Of  course  we  also  have 
questioned  the  commission’s  jurisdic¬ 
tion,  but  the  commission  has  seen  fit 


in  the  way  of  evidence  showed  up  in 
the  July  hearings.  The  stuff  adduced 
did  not  appear  to  support  an  appareit 
effort  to  smear  newspapers,  but  the 
ninth  inning  is  quite  a  way  off. 

To  make  a  charge  stick  again^ 
newspaper  ownership  of  radio,  it  must 
be  made  to  appear  that  newspapen 
are  unfit  to  handle  their  main  com¬ 
modity,  news  and  public  informatioD. 

Let’s  not  delude  ourselves,  if  news¬ 
papers  are  made  to  appear  unfit  to 
exercise  the  high  public  trust  of 
handling  dissemination  of  public  in¬ 
formation  of  news  through  radio,  tha 
it  must  be  made  to  appear  that  thejr 
have  violated  that  trust  through  news¬ 
paper  operation  itself.  That’s  tho 
whole  thing  in  a  nut. 

If  newspapers  are  finally  made  to  ap¬ 
pear  unfit  to  participate  in  news  d^ 
semination  by  radio,  then  doesn’t  it 
mean  they  are  also  unfit  to  dissemin¬ 
ate  it  by  black  and  white? 

Maybe  the  commission  has  not 
thought  about  this,  or  maybe  it  has, 
but  what  is  the  alternative  of  news 
service  to  radio  through  the  great 
press  services? 

Is  radio  news  service  to  be  segre¬ 
gated  and  put  under  a  specially  super¬ 
vised  bureau  which  would  become 
something  new  in  this  democracy' 

The  answer  to  that  goes  to  the  heart 
of  the  service  of  a  free  press  to  i 
democratic  people.  In  these  times 
particularly,  when  our  country  is  fa^ 
ing  a  great  emergency,  it  is  important 
to  see  that  encroachment  upon  news 
service  by  public  agencies  is  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  creep  over  our  land. 


'  95  Years  of  Community  Service 
In  Central  Illinois 

Since  1846  The  Pentagraph  has  servecJ  national 
advertisers  by  giving  its  readers  the  NEWS, 

plus  an  interpretation  of  all  public  questions* 
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^  Above  is  one  of  a  series  of  Johns-Manville  ad¬ 
vertisements  being  published  fortnightly  in  news¬ 
papers  in  U.  S.  communities  where  J-M  operates 
plants  and  mines. 

It  has  been  a  Johns-Manville  policy  for  several 
years  to  buy  advertising  space  in  these  local  news¬ 
papers  in  order  to  talk  to  our  friends  and  neighbors 
about  the  doings  of  free  enterprise  and  important 
goings  on  in  Johns-Manville.  It  is  a  policy  which 
is  to  be  continued. 

Currently,  Johns-Manville  is  also  publishing 
a  special  series  of  newspaper  advertisements  to 
help  acquaint  the  public  with  the  vitally  important 
job  /^erican  industry  is  doing  for_National  De¬ 


fense.  These  have  appeared  as  a  tribute  to  the 
men  and  women  in  basic  defense  industries,  and 
have  been  published  in  communities  where  such 
industries  are  predominantly  important. 

Johns-Manville  salutes  the  press  of  the  nation 
for  the  service  it  is  performing  in  protecting  our 
American  way  of  life  against  those  forces  which 
would  take  away  our  freedom  to  think  and  work 
out  our  own  lives  in  our  own  way.  This  company 
believes,  however,  that  the  press  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  do  this  job  alone.  Johns-Manville, 
through  its  paid  advertising,  hopes  that  it  is  help¬ 
ing  in  the  all  important  task  of  preserving  our 
American  heritage  of  freedom. 


-lOHNS-MANVILLE 


More  Than  S3 
Years  ot  Service 
to  Home  and 
tndnstrfg 


Jahns"3€anville 
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Press  Linked 
With  Democracy 

continued  from  page  VI 


A  hundred  years  ago,  the  chief 
criticism  against  the  American  press 
was  that  it  exercised  too  much  power, 
and  that  its  dictatorship  was  a  sinister 
force  in  our  politics  and  society.  Two 
famous  novelists,  James  Fenimore 
Cooper  and  Charles  Dickens,  rang  the 
changes  on  these  accusations,  which 
echoed  and  re-echoed  through  books, 
newspapers,  and  periodicals  for  sev¬ 
eral  years.  There  was  never  much 
real  truth  in  these  charges,  though 
it  is  undeniable  that  in  the  years  of 
highly  partisan  journalism  there  was 
far  more  attempt  to  force  readers  into 
political  alignments  than  there  has 
been  in  these  last  60  or  70  years  of 
more  independent  journalism. 

Some  Foreign  Examples 

A  highly  partisan  press  is  likely 
to  manipulate  the  news  to  its  interest, 
suppressing  what  is  unfavorable  and 
exaggerating  what  is  favorable.  Mod¬ 
ern  examples  of  such  techniques  have 
been  the  self-censorship  of  the  British 
press  before  the  abdication,  and  the 
treachery  of  the  venal  French  press 
before  the  debacle.  In  contemporary 
American  journalism,  there  are  doubt¬ 
less  examples  of  what  may  be  called 
power-politics  on  the  part  of  a  few 
conspicuous  papers;  but  this  is  out¬ 
side  the  pattern  and  disapproved  by 
most  American  newspapermen. 

Thus  the  American  newspaper 
stands  today  for  fair  and  untram¬ 
meled  discussion.  Its  influence,  which, 
to  use  Carlyle’s  adjectives,  is  ‘  irre¬ 
pressible.  incalculable,”  is  for  enlight¬ 
enment  in  all  directions.  It  has  never 
been,  as  a  whole,  dictatorial.  Though 
a  paper  adopts  a  party  label,  and 
prints  partisan  editorials,  today  it 
gives  the  other  side  in  reporting  op¬ 
position  speakers  and  sometimes  in 
printing  opposition  columnists. 

It  is  in  all  respects  a  healthful  sign 
that  in  the  history  of  our  presidential 
campaigns  a  majority  of  newspapers 
have  supported  (or  at  least  approved) 
the  losing  candidate  almost  exactly 
as  often  as  the  winner.  There  is 
nothing  new  about  the  much  dis¬ 
cussed  “newspaper  defeat”  in  the  last 
CEunpaign.  Jefferson  was  elected  in 
1800  and  Lincoln  in  1880  with  smaller 
proportions  of  newspajjer  support 
than  Roosevelt  had  in  1940.  The  fre¬ 
quent  “newspaper  defeats”  in  the 
history  of  our  politics  are  healthful 
because  they  bring  us  back  to  the 
basic  fact  that  it  is  not  a  function  of 
the  press  to  win  elections.  As  Roy 
Roberts,  of  the  Kansas  City  Star, 
once  said  to  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors,  “The  news¬ 
paper’s  job  is  not  to  win  elections; 
it  is  to  print  a  newspaper.  ...  If  it  is 
a  matter  of  winning  elections,  then  I 
say  you  ought  to  add  an  election 
department,  set  yourself  up,  put  in 
your  precinct  workers.”  No,  it  is  not 
the  job  of  the  press  to  force  the  re¬ 
sult  in  a  given  election;  its  duty  is  a 
long-time,  wide-ranging  task  of  edu¬ 
cation.  The  occasional  writer  or  pub¬ 
lisher  who  gets  things  out  of  focus 
usually  has  to  come  back  Anally  to 
fundamentals,  and  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  press  is  that  it  must 
print  the  news  without  fear  of  pres¬ 
sure  groups  or  favor  to  party. 

Foictieas  of  a  Nowspopor 
The  historical  fact  that  press  ma¬ 
jorities  (with  varying  degrees  of 
newspaper  support)  have  lost  elec¬ 
tions  as  often  as  they  have  won  them 
does  not  impugn  proper  newspaper 
influence.  What  it  does  contradict  is 
that  supposed  power  and  dominance 
of  the  press  which  might  well  be  a 


sinister  force  in  the  nation  and  which 
would  certainly  interfere  with  the 
exercise  of  the  true  functions  of  the 
newspaper. 

And  so  the  pattern  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  newspaper  must  be  defined  in 
terms  of  its  important  elements.  All 
of  them  center  upon  the  presentation 
of  the  news  and  comment  upon  the 
news,  plus  a  modicum  of  entertain¬ 
ment.  It  has  often  been  said  that 
the  three  functions  of  the  newspaper 
are  to  print  the  news  (including 
advertising  as  news,  which  it  is),  to 
comment  upon  the  news,  and  to  fur-  ■ 
nish  entertainment.  This  is  a  satis-  i 
factory  statement,  but  it  is  more  ; 
important  to  understand  the  implica-  ! 
tions  of  these  functions — the  news-  | 
paper’s  part  in  government;  its  status 
as  an  essentially  popular  visitor,  in¬ 
timate  and  necessary,  in  all  American 
homes;  and  its  influence  as  a  broad 
educational  agency.  These  elements 
give  us  the  general  pattern  of  the 
American  newspaper. 

It  is  true  that  many  minor  things 
develop  within  that  pattern  which 
confuse  us  in  our  thinking  until  we 
sometimes  lose  sight  of  what  are  es¬ 
sential  in  the  long  run  and  what  are 
merely  contemporary  or  incidental 
difficulties.  New  techniques  and  prac¬ 
tices  develop,  and  healthy  contro¬ 
versy  over  them  boils  and  foams.  In 
this  generation  we  have  had  the 
arguments  over  big  headlines,  the 
comics,  and  the  plethora  of  pictures, 
just  as  in  preceding  periods  the 
critics  bitterly  attacked  society  re¬ 
porting,  the  interview,  and  display 
advertising.  For  its  ceaseless  fight  to 
print  honest  news  in  a  world  of 
propaganda  the  press  gets  little  credit 
among  its  critics. 

Should  Not  Rosout  Criticism 

But  it  is  too  easy  to  forget  that 
the  newspaper  has  always  been  sub¬ 
ject  to  severe  criticism,  in  our  con¬ 
cern  with  contemporary  strictures. 
Every  man  has  the  privilege  of  find¬ 
ing  fault  with  his  newspaper  just  as 
he  has  an  inalienable  right  to  com¬ 
plain  about  the  weather  or  the  guv’- 
ment  or  the  quality  of  his  morning 
coffee.  It  is  a  mark  of  his  recogni¬ 
tion  of  that  intimacy  which  is  so 
important  an  element  in  his  relation 
to  his  newspaper.  Though  the  great 
Samuel  Jolmson  was  by  no  means 
the  first  newspaper  critic,  there  is  an 
almost  unbroken  stream  of  such  de¬ 
traction  in  books  and  periodicals 
from  Johnson’s  Idler  essays  on  the 
newspaper  in  1758  to  the  present.  It 
grew  in  volume  as  the  press  grew  in 
size  and  influence  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  spectacular  criticisms 
of  the  thirties  and  forties  were  those 
of  Cooper  and  Dickens.  ’The  first  book 
wholly  devoted  to  such  attacks  was 
Lambert  A.  Wilmer’s  Our  Press 
Gang;  or,  A  Complete  Exposition  of 
the  Corruptions  and  Crimes  of  the 
American  Newspapers,  published  in 
1859.  In’  more  recent  years  there  has 
been  a  succession  of  shrill-voiced 
Jeremiahs,  from  Upton  Sinclair  to 
Harold  Ickes.  Even  presidents  of  the 
United  States  have  fallen  out  with 
the  press  at  times — Washington,  Jef¬ 
ferson,  Jackson,  Cleveland,  Hoover, 
the  two  Roosevelts.  Many  of  this 
long  line  of  critics  have  been  ill  in¬ 
formed  and  shallow  and  illogical,  but 
on  the  whole  their  influence  has  been 
salutary. 

Newspapermen  should  not  resent 
them  too  much  nor  spend  much  time 
replying  to  them,  but  get  what  good 
they  can  from  the  more  sincere  and 
thoughtful  of  them.  After  all,  they 
are  useful;  journalism,  always  full  of 
faults,  cannot  do  without  them;  and 
we  should  all  join  in  repeating  after 
Paul  Bellamy,  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  that  beatitude  which  formed 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHED 


the  introductory  sentence  of  an  ad¬ 
dress  which  he  delivered  some  years 
ago:  “Blessed  be  the  critics  of  news¬ 
papers.” 

But  in  spite  of  temporary  prob¬ 
lems,  transient  controversy  and  the 
difficulties  of  the  moment,  the  general 
pattern  of  the  newspaper  in  the 
United  States  is  maintained  today,  Eks 
it  has  been  through  the  years,  un¬ 
changed  as  a  part  of  the  American 
system.  It  is  impossible  that  anyone 


with  deep  feeling  for  the  democrat* 
way  of  life  should  have  anything  b® 
respect  for  the  essential  Amerkat 
newspaper. 

EDITOR'S  SHORT  COURSE 

Ithaca.  N.  Y.,  Sept.  22  — Comdl’j 
annual  Newspaper  Institute,  or  et 
tors’  short  course,  for  editors  ai*{ 
publishers  of  weekly  papers  in  Kf, 
York  state,  is  scheduled  for  Oct  j 
and  4. 


BOTH  must  breathe! 


At  30,000  feet — above  all  animal  life,  10,000  feet  above 
the  extreme  limit  of  Alpine  mountain  vegetation, 
higher  than  Everest,  higher  even  than  the  South  American 
condor  .soaring  over  Chimborazo —MAX  FLIES! 

Another  medium  has  been  added  to  the  land  and  the 
sea,  almo.st  another  dimension  has  been  added  to  the  air 
it.self — the  .strato.sphere.  Here,  planes  can  travel  ph^ 
nomenally  fast,  amazingly  far;  here  are  the  high  roads  for 
today  s  bombers  and  tomorrow’s  transports;  here  are 
the  new  high  battlefields  where  a  superplane  may  rise  to 
dominate  the  skies — and  all  the  earth  below. 

But  at  30,000  feet  in  the  stratosphere  the  air  is  so  thin 
that  no  human  lungs  and  no  airplane  engines  can  breathe 
deep  enough  to  sustain  life. 

\et  with  the  aid  of  oxygen  masks  man  breathes  and  sur 
vives;  and.  with  the  aid  of  turbosuperchargers,  American- 
built  engines  can  breathe  and  fly  nearly  seven  miles  up- 
“on  top”  of  the  best  combat  planes  of  any  other  nation. 

More  than  20  years  ago  a  General  Electric  engineer, 
Dr.  Sanford  A.  Moss,  equipped  a  Liberty  airplane  engine 
with  a  turbosupercharger  that  he  had  designed.  .\nd  for 
more  than  20  years,  while  America’s  aeronautical  engineer! 
designed  ships  to  fly  farther  and  faster.  General  Electric 
engineers  worked  to  perfect  the  machine  that  would  enable 
them  to  fly  higher  and  higher.  i 

Today,  no  bombers  can  fly  farther  than  our  .Vmericu  ■ 
bombers,  no  combat  planes  can  fly  faster  than  our  .\meri-  j 
can  interceptors  and  fighters.  And,  thanks  to  the  turbo- 
supercharger,  no  enemy  planes  can  rise  above  them.  General 
Electric  C'ompany,  Schenectady,  X.  Y.  i 

GENERAL  ^  ELECTRIC  \ 


I 


T 


when  so  much  of  our  effort  and 
paper  world  uses  to  place  the  unfet-  •  capacity  pre  necessarily  devoted  to  the 
tered  printed  word  before  the  Ameri-  needs  of  national  defense, 
can  public,  has  been  the  privilege  of  Naturallywe  have  the  greatest  pride 

R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.  for  more  than  a  cen-  in  doing  our  share  to  strengthen  the 
tury  and  a  quarter.  ramparts  of  our  democracy  but  there  is 

Here  is  a  responsibility  that's  iwt  to  ho  publishing  problem  however  insig- 
be  taken  lightly.  In  recognition  of  it  nificant  that  does  not  merit  the  same 

R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.  promises  the  con-  careful  attention  as  in  the  pas^  and 

tinuance  of  future  progress  despite  the  that  shall  not  receive  from  us  the  best 
unusual  circlimttaimH  of  the  performonceofwhich  we.  are  capable. 

n.Hos6eo.,,Nc^  1 

General  Offices} 

910  1. 13S  St.  (of  lost  River)  NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 

ROSTON  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 

iIRMINGHAM  •  CHICAGO 
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Sandburg  Sees  New  Skill  “As  a  newswriter,  I  am  sure  I  would  1 

have  written  the  strike  stories  ab^ 

In  Newspapers  Of  Today  iHSS.'sS 

on  the  plant  owners,  who  were  keep 

By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG  ing  potential  expanded  plants  out  d 

production  because  they  couldn’t  get 
the  perfect  assurance  they  wanted 

CARL  SANDBURG,  author  and  vaga-  run  into  a  book— about  “what  I  have  today  than  ever  before.  This  improve-  from  the  government  that  they  would 
bond  reporter,  poet  and  columnist,  learned  of  the  heavy  difficulties,  the  ment  has  been  reflected  in  the  press  be  taken  care  of  in  the  future.  When 
biographer  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  has  curious  involvements,  the  respon-  itself,  which  today  is  presenting  the  thousands  of  strikers  walked  out  d 
a  deep  appreciation  of  what  a  free  sibilities  beyond  computation  that  go  news  more  skilfully  and  more  pro-  the  plants  that  was  more  dramatit 

press  means  to  America  in  these  con-  with  running  a  newspaper.”  ficiently.  After  reading  the  news-  from  a  news  standpoint,  than  a  pC 

tentious  times.  Yet  he  prefers  to  let  “I  have  met  very  few  newspaper  papers  of  the  1850’s  and  ’60’s  as  ex-  owner,  from  day  to  day,  conductim 

those  in  high  places  extol  the  virtues  owners  whom  I  felt  had  a  full  re-  tensively  as  I  have  read  contempo-  negotiations  with  the  government  ^ 


you  might  describe  as  passive  resist.  ^ 


By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 


of  the  American  press,  while  he  talks  alization  of  what  their  newspaper  is  rary  dailies  during  the  past  decade 


about  newspapers  in  terms  which  his 
craft  understands  and  senses  as  com¬ 
ing  from  the  common  people — “the 
learning  and  blundering  people” — 
who  spend  their  Lincoln  pennies  for 
the  day’s  news. 

Tells  Power  of  Press 

He  talked  plainly,  without  pretense, 
about  newspapers,  which  have  been 
so  intimately  a  part  of  his  life — as 
a  young  reporter  in  the  Midwest,  as 
a  poet  of  Chicago’s  masses,  and  later 
as  he  lobared  painstakingly  for  16 
years  to  write  the  greatest  biography 
ever  written  about  Lincoln,  for  which 
he  was  awarded  the  Pulitzer  prize  in 
1939.  Today,  Carl  Sandburg  has  again 
returned  to  the  newspaper  fold  and 
is  writing  a  weekly  “piece”  for  the 
Chicago  Times-Syndicate.  In  his  in¬ 
terview  with  EorroR  &  Publisher,  he 
spoke  slowly  and  sincerely  about  the 
power  of  the  press,  knowing  full  well 
its  shortcomings  and  its  problems. 

He  said  it  was  a  pity  so  few  Ameri¬ 
cans  seem  to  take  time  fully  to  reflect  r*  J  c  jl 

that  many  of  the  fundamental  demo-  Can  Sandburg 

cratic  privileges  of  this  country  are 

vitally  connected  with  the  daily  serv-  o*"  what  it  might  be,  he  said, 
ice  afforded  them  by  their  newspapers,  them  are  too  satisfied  ab 


saying,  in  effect,  ‘I  won’t  play  _ 
in  comparison — the  press  today  wins  Likes  to  Travel 

hands  down.”  Mr.  Sandburg,  who  still  has  a  touch 

He  tempered  his  statement  however,  ^^e  restless  hobo  in  him  andX 
by  adding:  “Along  with  this  is  the  T* 


regret  that  a  very  large  maioritv  of  *6  urge  to  travel  about  the 

t  tu  ^  ^  country,  has  had  occasion  to  sit  in  on 

newspapers  of  the  country — every  day _ _ 


newspapers 


country — every  day 


a  number  of  White  House  press  con- 


-throw  away  a  vast  amo^t  of  si^-  months  He 


ficant  n^s;  informative  iteins,  wffich  ^s  some  of  his  time  at  the  K 
would  be  welcomed  by  tl^t  part  of  club,  rubbing  should^ 

a  news^pers  circulation  that  values  Washington  correspondents^ 

news  above  comi^,  features  and  spe-  columnists.  Referring  to  the  ‘V™ 
cials.  In  this  latter  case  are  toe  peo-  censorship”  problem  under  the 

pie  who  run  this  country.  They  are  emergency,  he  paid  tribS 

the  people  who  care.  ...1. 


to  President  Roosevelt  in  his  rela- 


It  is  toe  neglect  of  these  readers  the  press,  stating: 


or  what  it  might  be,”  he  said.  “Most 
of  them  are  too  satisfied  about  toe 


who  care  that  concerns  Sandburg.  ..j  ^ope  that  journeymen,  wayfar- 
Gr^tmg  that  newspa^rs  are  more  Ob-  reporters  of  the  daily  newspaper 
jective  today,  and  less  inclined  to  press  will  always  get  from  the  to 
skim  the  surface  and  i^ore  the  un-  n^agistrates  of  our  government  as 
derlymg  implications  of  a  story,  he  complete  co-operation  as  they 

still  believes  that  news  rei^rtmg  is  j^ve  from  F.  D.  R.  I  predict  it^ 
often  in  a  rut  as  far  as  gettmg  be-  quite  a  while  before  they  will  have 
hind  the  to  of  big  stories  are  con-  ^  House  man  as  nearly  candid 

cerned.  The  rapid  rise  of  weekly  ^^e  present  one.  Of  course,  just 
news  magazines  has  been  largely  be-  j  d^^’t  feel  called  upon  to  go 

cause  such  publications  stress  infor-  j^to  detaUs  on  the  curious  stupidities 
mation  rather  than  entertainment,  he  seem  to  be  traditional  in  the 

said.  A.......  A 


More  Infornotion  Needed 


Army  and  Navy  on  toe  matter  d 
public  relations.  The  professional 


ice  aitorded  tnem  by  tneir  newspapers.  j  .  u  ■  milit^rv  man  traditionallv  is  some. 

Yet,  he  told  Editor  &  Publisher,  he  past  and  pre^nt,  and  t^  self-assured  wh^loTfrom  ^ 


wtie:  a W  to^  toe  T^e  formative,”  he  asserted,  “and  put  less  aloof  from  the  people.  And 

in  speaking  of  toe  press  he  w^  re-  newspapers  I  have  known  had  a  touch  emphasis  off  fea to  ^Mr  latorgTorS'ixOR  &  Pe¬ 


rn  speaxing  ot  uie  press  ne  was  re-  ^  iiau  a  i.uuui  x-  *  -t  .  L  Mr  Sandhurp  told  Editob  &  Pm- 

minded  of  an  interview  he  once  had  human  mystery  and  a  master  crafts-  of  00  entertaining  nature,  if  such  •  “  *  j-  *•  u- 

mmded  ot  an  mterview  ne  once  nad  production  cost  doesn’t  threaten  wisher  he  was  not  directing  his  ent- 


with  Babe  Ruth.  He  asked  toe  “Sul-  manship  beyond 
tan  of  Swat”  in  his  heyday  if  he  others.” 
thought  brunettes  were  more  danger-  fo  his  kindly  w 
ous  than  blondes.  And  Babe  replied:  with  utter  frankr 
“It’s  all  in  the  personality.”  00®  parting  sho 

“So  with  newspapers,”  said  Sand-  friends,  before  dii 


comparison 


to  send  the  paper  into  the  red.” 


ical  remarks  entirely  at  toe  so-called 


In  his  kindly  way,  like  Lincoln,  but  He  referred  to  the  New  York  news-  conservative  press  for  he  realizes  ^ 


with  utter  frankness,  Sandburg  fired  Paper  PM  as  “a  noble  experiment,”  labor  pre?s  is  oto 


one  parting  shot  at  his  publisher  but  Sandburg  said,  in  his  opinion,  unreliable  from  an  objective  stod 


burg,  “some  are  fine,  others  are  just  servation  on  the  “working  press.  *  ‘  ‘  ""  T”  "r'~‘  nress  has  taken  several  tremendous 

toadtos  in  journalism.”  With  a  twinkle  in  his  expressive  blue  have  been  started  in  New  York,  where  P[^*'^Hes  for  that  Ito  orgaS? 

Lounging  comfortably  in  his  chair,  ®y®s.  which  are  always  a  guide  to  there  exists  the  best  newsp^r  com-  commented  “I  know  toat^rd 

-  his  mood,  he  drawled:  petition  in  the  world.  Second,  it  o®  commfjitea.  1  Know  uiai 


one  parting  snot  at  nis  puoiisner  upxw.v/..,  _ 

friends,  before  directing  his  keen  ob-  the  publishers  of  PM  have  made  two  Poi^t.  ^e  of  the  sorriest  thin^to 


big  mistakes.  First,  PM  should  never  look  at  has  been  the  way  the  CIO 


the  silver-haired  Sandburg  sat  in  his  his  mood,  he  drawled: 


shirt  sleeves  and  puffed  a  "seegar '  uewsHaFei  puonsiiei  means  — —  --  — - =  — -  well  that  Henrv  Ford  has  thrust  udoc 

as  he  focused  his  keen  analvtical  well  when  he  starts  out.  He  has  no  circulation  at  five  cents  a  copy.  well  tnat  nenry  rora  nas  tnrusx  upw 

‘  nositive  bias  but  after  a  while,  as  Wil-  “A  nickel  a  week  is  not  a  lot  for  them  a  heavy  responsibility,  but  e 


“Tn.  ’  ui-  u  made  the  mistake  of  trvine  for  mass  the  UAW  leaders  understand  very 

The_  newspaper  publisher  means  made  toe  m^take  of  trying  for  mass  thrust  udod 


mind,  sharpened  by  firsthand  experi 
ence  and  tempered  by  his  recent  de 


positive  bias,  but  after  a  while,  as  Wil 


liam  Allen  White  so  aptly  put  it, ^  the  average  man  to  pay,”  he  stated,  other  uiu 

oz-niiii-oc  a  “but  a  nickel  a  dav  is  insurmountable  merely  cheap  exultation  over  victory, 


tached  viewpoint  on  toe  press  as  he  acquires  a  country-club  viewpoint.  overling  toe  hard,  sober  work 

He  started  at  the  top  n  so  „a„p  eases  -^yo„d  ,»^d.nng  as  an  eapen*  Vad  .1  them  on  the  pdl 


sees  it  today.  He  started  at  toe  top  fn  so  many  cases,  the  vital  side  of  a  —beyond  considering— as  an  expenm- 

and  worked  down.  He  began  by  story  is  shaped  so  it  is  against  what  f^^®  f®’’  receiving  the  news  da^. 

saying;  old  E.  W.  Scripps  chose  to  call  the  Mr.  Ingersoll  apparently  thought  be- 

Persoaal  ladalgeice  Needed  ‘ninety-five  per  cent’.”  cause  of  his  success  on  Fortune  at 


Mr.  Ingersoll  apparently  thought  be-  to  what  they  call  industrial  democ- 
cause  of  his  success  on  Fortune  at  racy. 


“In  the  average  newspaper,”  Sand-  an  unprecedented  $10  a  year,  there 


“I  TOuld  wish  and  I  cotod  hope  that  recently  told  his  biographer,  would  be  an  unprecedented  number 


U.  S.  Press  Is  Most  Acceroto 

With  all  its  faults,  the  Ameriew 


American  newspaper  publishers,  gen-  ^arl  Detzer,  “there  is  not  a  complete  of  people  who  would  pay  five  cents  press,  he  stated,  is  more  accunti 


erally,  would  be  asking  themselves  suppression  of  stories  toe  sacred  cows  a  day  for  an  evening  paper.” 


these  questions  as  individuals: 


than  any  other  press  in  toe  work 


don’t  want  printed.  But  rather  what  Speaking  as  an  oldtime  labor  news  save,  perhaps  for  the  Scandinavia 


"Is  there  an  element  of  personal  happens  is  that  toe  stories  get  printed  reporter,  who  covered  some  of  Chi-  press,  or  rather  toe  Swedish  jounuk 
indulgence  in  toe  way  I  run  my  news-  stresses,  colorations  and  em-  cago’s  bloodiest  labor  struggles  prior  which  he  asserted  still  excell  in  » 


paper?  Can  I  ever  ^  too  wlemn  „ 

about  toe  human  mmds  and  human 


spirits  which  are  reached  by  toe  liv¬ 
ing,  quivering  words  in  my  paper. 


“Is  there  danger  to  myself  and  my  working  press. 


Talks  Abeat  Working  Press 

Turning  his  attention  to 


the  sacred  cows.”  to  the  1930’s  Sandburg  said  news-  curacy,  even  under  today’s  tryiN 
papers  are  doing  a  vastly  better,  a  far  conditions  in  Europe.  Some  may  aj 
Working  Press  more  adequate  job  of  reporting  labor  that  statement  is  toe  “Swede”  in  Sa^ 

attention  to  toe  news  today.  In  this  connection,  he  burg,  whose  parents  were  Swedii 
as  viewed  from  brought  up  toe  question  of  the  recent  of  peasant  stodc,  coming  to  Amerio 


own  life  at  any  time  of  over-ratmg  the  broad  perspective  he  has  ac-  strikes  in  defense  industries  and  how  and  settling  in  Galesburg,  HI.,  what 


toe  very  peculiar  power  that  resides  quired,  having  worked  on  a  num-  they  were  covered  by  the  press.  the  boy  Carl  was  to  first  learn  abo« 


in  me  as  a  purveyor  of  news  and  ber  of  newspapers  for  more  than  “a  case  could  be  made  out  that  Lincoln’s  prairie  years.  Sandbifl 
opinion  in  my  community?  to  other  25  years  —  including  such  papers  there  were  individual  plant  owners,  later  in  life  had  a  brief  joumali* 
words,  do  I  possess  the  sobriety  and  as  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  MUwauhee  ^ho  in  a  sense  were  on  strike  as  venture  in  Sweden  during  the  cloA 
understanding  of  properly  conduct!^  Journal,  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  toe  definitely  as  toe  workers  who  walked  year  of  the  first  World  War  as  a  cor 
this  privately-owned  public  utility?  short-lived  Chicago  Dep  Book,  then  out,”  he  observed,  “to  each  case,  respondent  for  toe  old  Newspape 
Carl  Sandburg,  now  63  years  old  owned  by  E.  W.  Scripps,  and  not  for-  they  had  special  interests  of  their  Enterprise  Assoiciation.  His 
and  slightly  stoop-shouldered  from  getting  his  home  town  paper,  the  own  to  serve.  The  plant  owners  were  with  the  Swedish  press  has  continw 
bending  over  his  typewriter  in  toe  Galesburg  (HI.)  Daily  Mail,  Sandburg  favored  in  toe  news  as  against  toe  ever  since. 

garret  of  his  Michigan  home  on  toe  continued:  strikers,  partly  because  it  was  a  per-  Even  before  Sandburg  began  * 

sandy  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  south  “The  press  associations  are  more  fectly  quiet,  entirely  undramatic  ac-  meticulous  study  of  Lincoln,  he  »■ 

of  Benton  Harbor,  confided  that  he  enterprising  and  more  intelligent  in  tion  on  toe  owners’  part.  Both  they  quired  toe  habit  of  clipping  new 

hopes  to  write  a  long  piece — it  may  news  gathering  and  news  writing  and  toe  strikers  were  engaged  in  what  (Continued  on  page  XL) 
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Newspapers  Cited  For 
Traffic  Safety  Aid 

By  JOHN  W.  DARK 

Vice-President,  Institute  oi  Public  Relations 
And  Trustee.  C.  I.  T.  Safety  Foimdation 


fIGURES  of  the  National  Safety 
Council  show  deaths  from  traffic 
accidents  running  17%  above  those 
of  the  corresponding  months  a  year 
ago.  If  Ibis  trend  continues  for  ^p- 
tember,  October,  November,  and  De¬ 
cember,  motor  vehicle  fatalities  in 
the  United  States  for  1941  will  pass 
the  40,000  mark— an  all-time  hi^. 

Once  before,  when  the  newspapers 
of  the  country  were  aroused  by  a 
siTnilar  situation,  they  were  able  to 
perform  a  striking  public  service.  In 
1937,  traffic  fatalities  were  39,643.  That 
vras  when  many  newspapers  decided 
to  inaugurate  safety  campaigns  of 
one  sort  or  another.  The  result  was 
a  spectacular  drop  in  the  number  of 
deaths  in  1938  to  32,582  and  to  32,386 
in  1939.  In  1940,  the  figure  was  ap¬ 
proximately  34,500.  With  this  year’s 
deaths,  however,  on  the  way  to  jump¬ 
ing  past  40,000,  it  is  high  time  that 
every  newspai)erman  in  the  country 
ask  himself  once  more  if  he  is  doing 
all  he  can  to  combat  this  menace. 

Newspaper  Drives  Successful 
Following  the  first  C.  I.  T.  News¬ 
papermen’s  Seminar,  which  was  held 
late  in  November  1937,  I  had  occasion 
to  keep  detailed  figures  on  what  hap¬ 
pened  in  40  cities  during  1938.  These 
dties  ranged  in  size  from  Duluth, 
Minn.,  to  Washington,  D.  C.  Alpha¬ 
betically  they  ran  the  gamut  from 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  to  Youngstown,  Ohio. 
Newspapers  in  each  of  these  cities 
began  active  safety  drives  in  Novem¬ 
ber  or  December,  1937.  Traffic  fa¬ 
talities  in  these  40  cities  for  the  first 
six  months  of  1938  dropped  29.3% 
below  the  corresponding  figures  for 
1937. 

That  same  sort  of  decrease  could 
be  made  throughout  the  country  in 
1942  over  1941  ...  if  the  newspapers 
of  the  country  want  to  save  lives. 
Assuming  that  traffic  deaths  this  year 
will  nm  more  than  40,000,  a  29.3% 
decrease  would  save  about  12,000 
lives  in  one  year — the  year  that  lies 
just  ahead. 

If  you  would  like  to  look  at  the 
situation  from  the  point  of  view  of 
one  city,  let  me  tell  you  briefly  what 
happened  when  the  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.) 
Ifews-Sentinel  went  on  the  warpath 
for  traffic  safety  in  1938.  During  the 
first  six  months  of  an  all-out  cam¬ 
paign,  these  results  were  noted:  Fa¬ 
talities  decreased  22%,  number  of 
persons  injured  dropped  21.5%,  num¬ 
ber  of  fatal  motor  vehicle  accidents 
decreased  33Vs%. 

Pafalitiut  Ruducud  35% 

Among  specific  accomplishments  in 
Fort  Wayne,  as  the  result  of  the 
drive,  were  these:  — 

Scientific  accident  investigation. 
Individual  action  to  remedy  situation 
at  intersections  with  a  bad  accident 
record. 

Conspicuous  marking  of  police  cars. 

An  adeqiute  police  traffic  bureau. 
Qimination  of  ticket  fixing. 

Weekly  reports  on  traffic  arrests. 

A  traffic  court. 

A  school  for  traffic  officers. 

Good  driving  contests. 

SAool  safety  patrol  work. 

lire  Democrat  dir  Chronicle  in 
^^“diester,  N.  Y.,  put  on  a  sustained 
safety  drive,  begiiming  July  1,  1938. 
In  the  first  year  of  the  drive,  there 
were  34  fatalities,  compared  to  53  for 


the  previous  twelve  months,  a  re¬ 
duction  of  35.8%.  The  setting  up  of 
a  Police  Accident  Prevention  Bureau 
was  one  of  the  high  points  in  the 
campaign. 

The  Dayton  Journal  and  Herald 
eiu'olled  more  than  8,300  members  in 
a  Junior  Safety  League  within  a 
month  of  its  establishment. 

The  Marshall  (Mirm.)  Messenger 
issued  a  complete  safety  edition  that 
was  given  part  of  the  credit  for  the 
fact  the  city  won  the  Governor’s 
trophy  for  first  place  in  the  state  in 
its  population  class  .  .  .  with  a  record 
during  1940  of  no  traffic  fatalities. 

S.  E.  Lee,  publisher  of  the  Harper 
County  Journal  of  Alva,  Okla.,  writes 


that  he  has  used  more  safety  material 
in  his  paper,  and  used  it  more  in¬ 
telligently,  than  before  he  began  tak¬ 
ing  a  serious  interest  in  safety.  He 
notes,  as  a  result,  that  traffic  deaths 
in  the  coimty,  that  were  3  in  1938  and 
3  in  1939,  dropped  to  0  in  1940.  There 
had  been  1  in  1941  when  Mr.  Lee 
wrote,  but  Mr.  Lee  pointed  out  that 
this  one  was  a  resident  of  another 
county. 

The  Portland  Oregonian  has  been 
actively  interested  in  safety  for  more 
than  three  and  one-half  years.  Recent 
figures  show  that  safety  efforts  are 
cumulative;  as  from  Jan.  1  to  April 
15,  1940,  traffic  accidents  claimed  33 
lives  in  Portland,  whereas  from  Jan. 
1  to  April  15,  1941,  a  total  of  11  per¬ 
sons  met  deaths  on  Portland  Streets. 
Over  a  3^4  year  period  the  reduction 
in  traffic  deaths  was  58%,  according 
to  Robert  C.  Notson,  managing  editor 
of  the  Oregonian.  The  Oregonian 
has  advocated  and  obtained  adoption 
of  modernized  traffic  engineering,  the 
Kreml  enforcement  plan,  and  a  city 
traffic  safety  covmcil. 

Kansas  City,  Missouri,  thought  it 
was  traffic  s^ety  conscious.  Traffic 


deaths  had  decreased  from  97  in  1934 
to  87  in  1935,  to  75  in  1936,  and  to 
69  in  both  1937  and  1938.  At  this 
point,  however,  the  Kansas  City  Star 
began  to  put  on  the  pressiure.  The 
result:  In  1939,  traffic  deaths  were 
down  to  32  and  in  1940  were  down  to 
24 — a  truly  remarkable  record. 

Stata-wida  Effort 

The  Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman  and 
Times  have  done  a  state-wide  traffic 
safety  job  in  the  past  two  years.  ’The 
program  conducted  by  these  two 
newspapers  embraced  every  phase  of 
the  problem  and  attempted  to  reach 
the  entire  driving  and  walking  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  state.  Despite  a  natioiud 
trend  the  other  way,  Oklahoma  as  a 
state  reduced  its  traffic  death  toll  for 
1940  5%  from  1939’s  figures.  Harold 
Mueller,  associate  editor  of  the  Okla¬ 
homan  and  Times  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Oklahoma  State  Safety 
Council  in  February  1940. 

H.  A.  Van  Dusen  of  the  Gary  (Ind.) 
Post  Tribune  estimates  that  at  least 
70  or  80  lives  have  been  saved  in 
Gary  in  the  past  three  years.  Since 
(Continued  on  page  XXXV) 


W'  well  tin  U9U  kum... 


VITAL  FACTS  ABOUT 
GREATER  tlOHXSTOWX 

Greater  Johnstown,  population  108,- 
483;  within  1  to  miles  of  shop¬ 
ping  center;  circulation  (family) 
coverage  over  100%. 

Metropolitan  District,  population 
151,781;  extending  approximately  20 
miles  east,  12  miles  south;  circulation 
(family)  coverage  over  100%. 

Trading  Area  (A.  B.  C.),  population 
299,781;  all  or  part  of  six  counties; 
circulation  (family)  coverage  74%. 


Payrolls,  latest  available  s 
show  factory  payrolls  22.2 
above  1929  peak. 


points 


Any  newspaper  succeeds  or  fails  by  the  way  it 
serves  the  many  interests  of  its  community.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  this  is  apparent  in  Johnstown  where,  for 
many  years,  The  Tribune  and  The  Democrat  have 
played  a  joint  part  in  civic  leadership.  In  every 
phase  of  community  activity — social,  political, 
educational,  etc. — these  two  newspapers  have  been 
a  continuously  constructive  force. 

This  service  to  the  community  and  the  readers’  keen 
interest  in  it  is  the  reason,  pure  and  simple,  that 
The  Johnstown  Tribune  and  The  Johnstown 
Democrat  have  been  so  successful  in  moving  mer¬ 
chandise  for  both  retailers  and  national  advertisers. 
Once  a  newspaper  is  sound  in  its  service  to  readers, 
it  is  successful  in  its  service  to  advertisers. 

Many  advertisers  know  this  to  be  a  proven  fact  in 
Johnstown,  and  nothing  is  more  solid  than  fact. 


Mime 


THEJOHNSIDWNDEMOCRAT 


City  ZoiM  PopaiatioR  108,485 
Trod*  Atm  Popalotioa  289,781 


Two  Good  Nowspapors 
With  Local  Owoership  Maoagomoat 


Tribuno*Donioerat  A8C 
Circulation  52,751 
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TO 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

NOTED  EDUCATORS  PRAISE  PRESS  CONTRIBUTION  TO  EDUCATION 


(Continued  from  page  XI) 
tions.  Without  the  newspaper  pre¬ 
senting,  as  it  does,  certain  basic  in¬ 
struction  material  upon  which  teachers 
rely,  the  application  of  that  instruc¬ 
tion  which  teachers  offer  would  be 
severely  handicapped. 

TTie  newspaper  has  become  an  in¬ 
stitution  in  American  life.  American 
life  includes  education,  so  the  news¬ 
paper  is  a  definite,  constructive,  con¬ 
tributory  institution  in  all  phases  of 
American  education. 

The  fact  gathering,  the  reportorial 
functions,  and  the  educational  leader¬ 
ship,  whether  we  agree  with  it  or  not, 
all  present  values  vital  for  current 
education.  True,  we  do  not  ask  chil¬ 
dren  to  accept  the  opinions  expressed 
in  newspapers  any  more  than  we  ask 
children  to  accept  personal  opinions 
presented  by  teachers,  but  newspaper 
opinion  supplementing  and  contribut¬ 
ing  to  classroom  teaching  makes  for 
that  broad  background  of  knowledge 
out  of  which  sound  opinions  and  de¬ 
liberative  judgments  come  forth  in 
America. 


NEWSPAPERS,  SCHOOLS 
ALLIED 


FRANKLYN  B.  SNYDER 

Pr*fid*nt.  Northwestern  University, 
Eveneton,  III. 

Education  might  be  defined  as  the 
training  that  equips  men  and  women 
to  conduct  their  lives  with  intelligence, 
understanding,  and  happiness. 

Intelligence  is  native,  but  imder- 
standing  must  be  acquired.  One  can¬ 
not  tmderstand,  by  mere  intuition, 
man  and  the  world  in  which  he  lives. 
And  of  course  one  cannot  fully  attain 
understanding  through  four  years  of 
study  in  college  or  university.  The 
world  today  is  changing  so  rapidly 
and  is  so  complex  that  one  can  achieve 
adequate  understanding  only  through 
a  lifetime  of  study,  observation,  and 
effort. 

That  is  why,  today,  we  speak  of 
education  as  a  continuous  process,  and 
stress  its  needs  and  opportunities 
among  the  adult  members  of  America’s 
population.  And  that  is  why  the 
newspaper,  since  it  maintams  mental 
contact  with  men  through  all  the 
years  of  life,  is  such  a  powerful  force 
in  education.  It  is  an  indispensable 
ally  of  the  university  in  its  task  of 
developing  among  our  citizenship  a 
fuller  imderstanding  of  man  and  his 
world. 

At  the  very  heart  of  education  lies 
the  principle  of  freedom — freedom  for 
the  individual  to  use  intelligence  as 
a  guide  to  action;  freedom  for  him  to 
make  independent  judgment  on  mat¬ 
ters  that  daim  his  interest;  freedom 
to  express  himself  in  accord  with  the 
dictates  of  his  own  conscience  and  in¬ 
tellect. 

Here  again  the  newspaper  and  the 
university  are  allied  in  purpose,  each 
recognizing  the  worth  of  the  great 
human  values  inherent  in  freedom, 
and  determined  to  preserve  them 
against  encroachment  from  any  source. 
In  their  traditional  reverence  for  free¬ 
dom,  and  in  their  constant  zeal  in  its 
defense,  the  newspapers  of  Amer¬ 
ica  make  a  most  significant  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  education  of  our  time. 


COMMON  OBJECTIVES 

J.  L.  O’SULLIVAN 

Dean,  Marquaffa  Univarsify  Collaqa  of 
Journalism;  Prasidant,  American  Association 
of  Schools  and  Dapartmants  of  Journalism 
Tlie  newspaper  and  the  school  have 
common  objectives,  to  educate  and  to 
inform.  While  the  school  is  primarily 
concerned  with  the  early  years,  the 
newspaper’s  chief  influence  is  found  in 


adult  life.  In  fact  the  newspaper  is  the 
only  educational  agency  which  touches 
a  large  proportion  of  our  adult  popula¬ 
tion. 

In  view  of  these  common  ends, 
therefore,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
schools  in  fulfilling  their  proper  func¬ 
tions  should  lean  heavily  upon  the' 
newspaper.  Few  classes  are  found 
which  do  not  make  extensive  use  of 
material  found  in  the  paper.  From 
kindergarten  through  college  years  the 
students  are  instructed  through  scrap¬ 
books  which  they  fill  with  newspaper 
clippings,  to  evaluate,  to  interpret  and 
to  understand  the  world  about  them. 

The  schools  must  depend  upon  the 
newspapers  as  the  main  channel 
through  which  information  reaches  the 
public  to  give  adequate  and  correct 
information  about  the  educational  in¬ 
stitutions.  The  generous  reporting  of 
the  activities  of  the  educational  insti¬ 
tutions  in  the  newspapers  has  been 
responsible  in  no  small  measure  for 
the  general  good  will  evidenced  by  the 
public  toward  the  schools. 


In  all  my  experience  I  know  of  no 
case  in  which  the  newspapers  have 
not  co-operated  wholeheartedly  in 
bringing  before  the  community  mat¬ 
ters  of  importance  in  education.  They 
have  been  more  then  generous  in  their 
allowance  of  space  for  school  news; 
have  manifested  a  genuine  interest  in 
the  progress  of  the  schools  and  have 
been  more  than  fair  in  their  criticism. 

Not  long  ago  one  metropolitan  paper 
carried  our  annual  report  in  full,  se¬ 
rially  over  a  period  of  nearly  two 
weeks,  in  order  to  bring  the  story  of 
the  schools  directly  into  the  hands  of 
many  thousands  of  parents,  a  thing 
which  we,  in  a  city  as  large  as  ours, 
could  not  have  done  except  at  pro¬ 
hibitive  cost. 


INESTIMABLE  VALUE 


HAROLD  G.  CAMPBELL 
Superintendent  of  Schools, 

City  of  New  York 

The  newspapers  of  New  York  city 
and  indeed  of  the  entire  country,  year 
in  and  year  out,  render  service  of  in¬ 
estimable  value  to  the  cause  of  public 
education.  They  are  the  chief  medium 
through  which  we  keep  the  public  in¬ 
formed  of  what  the  schools  are  en¬ 
deavoring  to  do. 

They  carry  our  messages  to  parents, 
teachers  and  students.  They  are  like¬ 
wise  a  means  for  the  exchange  of  edu¬ 
cational  thought  among  school  men. 


ALERT  TO  AID  SCIENCE 
REV.  ALPHONSE  M.  SCHWITALLA 
Dean  of  the  St.  Louis  University  School  of 
Medicine,  St.  Louis 

In  considering  the  contribution  of 
the  general  press  to  St.  Louis  Univer¬ 
sity  medical  school,  to  other  medical 
schools,  and  to  that  part  of  hospital 
work  which  relates  to  medical  edu¬ 
cation,  I  stand  impressed  with  the  re¬ 
sults  occasioned  by  stories  printed 
about  these  activities. 

And  so  I  would  answer  a  question 
about  such  contribution  at  the  outset 
by  pointing  to  this  type  of  publicity 
and  stressing  that  it  provides  a  ma¬ 
terial  aid  to  a  general  educational 
program.  For  instance,  take  the  case 
of  a  hospital  convention.  News  stories 
that  have  come  to  my  attention  have 
often  told  of  such  meetings  in  a  man¬ 
ner  to  help  interpret  the  aims  of  the 
group. 

Again,  it  has  been  my  experience 
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—Drawn  especially  for  Editor  &  Publisher  by  Harry  Bressler,  Dressier 
Editorial  Cartoons. 


INSTRUCTS  PUBUC  OPINION 

NICHOLAS  MURRAY  BUTLER 
President,  Columbia  Universrty,  New  Yod 
The  American  press  contributes  day 
by  day  to  the  cause  of  education  is 
two  helpful  ways.  First,  it  carefully 
reports  for  the  information  and  guid¬ 
ance  of  public  opinion  important  de¬ 
velopments,  changes  of  policy  and 
matters  relating  to  personnel  of  the 
schools,  colleges  and  universities 
which  are  of  so  great  importance  in 
American  life.  This  news  both  in¬ 
structs  and  stimulates  public  opinion 
to  take  an  increasing  interest  m  edu¬ 
cation  and  to  gain  fuller  and  rocue 
accurate  knowledge  concerning  it 
Second,  the  press  is  constantly  in¬ 
terpreting  for  the  public  advances  in 
scholarship,  in  scientific  research  and 
in  those  relations  of  knowledge  to  con¬ 
duct  which  are  the  result  of  the  active 
and  steadily  progressing  educational 
work  now  going  on  in  the  United 
States.  In  no  other  country  in  the 
world,  not  even  in  the  Germany  of 
1870  to  1895,  has  education  played  » 
large  a  part  in  the  life  of  a  nation  as 
it  now  plays  in  that  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  a  cause  of  great  satisfac¬ 
tion  that  the  American  press  is  R 
alert  to  the  significance  of  this  fac! 
and  keeps  it  so  accurately  before  the 
reading  public. 


TEACH  DEMOCRATIC  IDEAL 
VERY  REV.  CHARLES  H.  CLOUD,  Si 
President,  University  of  Detroit 
By  their  generous  and  sympathetic 
chronicling  of  the  activities  of  out 
high  schools  and  colleges,  and  by  their 
courageous  championing  of  the  non 
advanced  scholastic  reforms,  the  news¬ 
papers  of  our  country  have  made  J 
contribution  to  American  educatkt 
that  cannot  be  easily  measured. 

We  appreciate  the  fruits  of  our  news¬ 
papers’  vigilance  and  honesty  partic¬ 
ularly  in  these  critical  times  when  oc 
first  line  of  defense  is  in  the  spiiic 
and  minds  of  a  citizenry  that  has  bes 
taught  to  cherish  the  democratic  id* 
and  to  defend  it  at  whatever  cost 
If  the  American  system  of  educatic 
has  molded  responsible  and  patriot 
men  and  women,  it  is  due  in 
measure  to  the  stubborn  persislenf 
with  which  this  country’s  joumalk 
have  crusaded  against  the  promulp 
tkm  of  un-Christian  and  un-Amexi* 
philosc^hies  in  our  halls  of  learninfi 
(Continued  on  page  XXXIII)  | 


that  newspaper  editors  are  on  the  alert 
to  record  in  their  columns  advance 
made  by  medical  science.  In  later 
years,  I  am  pleased  to  say,  I  have  noted 
an  improvement  in  this  type  of  re- 
porting  in  that  the  stories  appear  to 
me  to  be  more  technically  accurate 
without  becoming  overly  technical. 

In  such  matter,  by  noting  the  wdl 
presented  facts,  the  reading 
comes  to  have  a  greater  appredatioe 
of  the  value  of  medicine  and  of  the 
obstacles  facing  the  research  tech¬ 
nician.  Recently  there  have  been 
many  articles  about  Vitamin  K.  I 
think  that  in  general  they  were  well 
done  and  I  know  have  helped  bring 
the  matter  to  the  public’s  attention,  ft 
is  impossible  to  estimate  what  the  toUl 
good  of  such  publicity  might  amount 
to  or  the  number  of  lives  that  mi^t 
ultimately  be  saved. 

Hence,  these  points  are  the  ha»i; 
my  conviction  that  the  press  in  provid¬ 
ing  space  for  the  news  activities  of 
medical  schools  and  related  groups  is 
making  a  material  and  noteworthy 
contribution  to  education  by  that  very 
thing. 


■J  quire 
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dience  shall  be  able  to  read. 

Educcrtors  Prciis©  every  reason,  I  think,  that  two  pro- 

fessions  so  closely  allied  i**  p"—""' 
PtGSS  OOntriDUTlOIl  should  work  in  harmony,  each  learn- 

continued  from  page  XXXII  ing  from  the  other. 

_ _  _ ^  . .  that  either  shoiild  try  to  do  the 

PRESS.  SCHOOLS  ALLIED 
DR.  WILLIAM  H.  JOHNSON 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Chicago 
The  service  of  the  Press  to  educa¬ 
tion  is  twofold.  It  not  only  adds  to 
the  sum  total  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
individual,  but  it  also  serves  the  pub¬ 
lic  by  interpreting  the  purposes  and 
Jesuits  of  our  sdiools  to  them,  thus 
gaining  understanding  and  support  ofi 
public  education. 

By  their  inherent  character  the  j 
newspapers  of  our  country  must  fur¬ 
ther  education.  They  were  bom  of 
the  need  to  keep  people  informed  of 
events  that  were  taking  place.  The 
significance  of  these  events  was  in¬ 
terpreted  by  the  editors  and  thus  was 
formed  the  editorial  opinion  of  the 
newspaper. 


There  is  INTERPRETS  PUBIJC  EVENTS  public  school  system  more  effectively 
ROBERT  A.  MILLIKAN  than  any  other  agency.  This  period 

Chairman  of  the  Executive  Council.  Cali-  which  we  now  live  is  characterized 

- — m-  fornia  Institute  of  Technology,  Pasadena  hy  the  development  of  writers  on  cur- 

I  do  not  mean  Perhaps  the  greatest  weakness  of  rent  political,  economic,  and  interna- 
-  —  our  present  public  educational  sys-  tional  problems  of  high  ability,  and  in 

other’s  job,  but  that  there  should  tern  lies  in  its  failure  to  educate  the  some  instances  of  the  highest  character 
be  ^  more  of  the  co-operation  of  oncoming  generation  in  the  funda-  and  ideals.  Through  the  American 
which  there  are  already  many  splendid  mentals  underlying  intelligent  voting,  newspaper  the  syndicated  work  of  men 
examples.  Democracies  cannot  succeed  and  per-  like  Walter  Lippmann,  Chester  Rowell, 

In  this  way  we  may  both  be  more  ef-  manently  endure  unless  as  much  as  Raymond  Clapper  and  others  of  equal 
f^tive  in  bringing  about  what,  after  51^  of  the  voters  know  how  to  cast  ability  and  character,  is  getting  in  each 
all,  we  both  want  most — a  happier,  intelligent  votes.  one  of  these  cases  before  from  five  to 

stronger  county  and  a  more  enlight-  The  American  newspaper  is  just  now  ten  million  American  newspaper 
ened,  more  united  people.  supplementing  this  great  lack  of  our  (^Continued  on  page  XXXIV) 


But  We  Never  Missed  An  Issue 


Basically,  facts  and  their  interpre¬ 
tation  are  the  essence  of  a  newspaper.  ] 
Facts  and  their  interpretation,  also 
form  a  large  part  of  our  formal  edu¬ 
cation.  For  information  on  events  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  past  we  need 
to  study  our  history  and  our  litera¬ 
ture.  However,  if  we  search  for  the 
source  of  this  information  we  find 
that  it  has  usually  appeared  in  the 
newspaper  of  its  day.  Our  newspa¬ 
pers  are  the  living  record  of  history 
They  present  a  brief 


THX  rZVER  AT  HOME 


Laura  Graham.  84  Fourth.  ^ 
William  Graham.  84  Fourth. 

Knox  Walker.  141  Exchangt..  f 
Mattie  Porter,  96  Court.  4» 

W'llham  Jonea,  aolorrd.  148  Main  2 
Henry  Haessig.  14. 178  Main.  J* 
Theo  Haes.sig,  10.  178  Main.  SZ 
William  McKinney. 

Maria  Jones,  colored.  38  RMcaon  thi 
THE  DEATHS  ^ 

Motlie  Nelson,  90.  81  Winchester  | 


THE  worst  of  the  yellow  fever  epi- 
'  demies  which  ravaged  the  lower 
Mississippi  Valley  periodically  in  the 
last  century  almost  depopulated  Mem¬ 
phis.  For  sheer  horror,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  conceive  of  any  more  terrible 
scenes  than  occurred  in  the  plague 


h<n  we  lake  into  roniiderition  i 

'atnrk^  d^n!  2 

■thin  that  period  la  appalUr^  -«>  “cuTd'en  Jack»on**y*C1ty  Hoanittl  loo 
uea  on  Sunday  and  lOO  yMtef '  yalli^  faver  ^  Hoapittl  aan 

2-,T;er*Th‘e“n";™he'r“,'?  Slnlie.*  eC'*,er"*-  J 

i.  part  four  day.,  ic  neverthelra.''’’'  '™*'  m> 

arininf-u  in  the  two  daya  juat'^;,;;;;  f?ver  ^  ^  Hoapltal  ^ 

i  August  Rugg,  4d,  32  Adams,  yel  5o 
NEW  CASES  YESTERDAY  Mow  fever. 

Walter  McCTure.  «  yeare,  3S  John-  ‘  Frank  Murphy.  30.  03  Commerce 
m  Ave.  I  yellow  fever.  * 

John  Turney.  5  yearn,  Dunlap.  I  f  “»  ?«»<•.  colored.  T,  50  Do  Sett  S 

William  Turney.  J  yeara.  Dunlap.  I  yell®*'.  . 

Mrs.  Mahreiu.  23  yaaei.  44  Robe-.  'J'"'*  •>  t^mon.  15.  450  Poplar  I 
,n.  lyellow  fever.  « 

Andrew  SearUon,  05  yetrt,  10.  -John  Klein.  3.  Expoaltlon  Bldg,  gj 

dama  '  fellow  fever.  2 

Nancy  Walter.  10  years,  134  fe-'  'niomat  Donnelly.  50,  hospital  fg 
tange.  yellow  fever.  a. 

Moses  Bitterraan,  123  Exchanga.  *  Halstead,  35,  48?  Pontotoc  fa 

Caiherint  Liramo.  4  High.  ...  uf  v,  mo 

Pat  O  BradIcy.  Joheaon  Ava.  ,  L‘H>c,  Wheeler.  13.  123  Waehln*-  fa 
xfw.  a*  (ton.  yellow  fever.  ^  ^ 


in  the  making, 
cross  section  of  men  and  women  in 
all  fields  of  endeavor — social,  economic, 
political,  financial.  Formal  educa¬ 
tion  provides  a  background  of  facts  on 
udiidi  we  may  base  our  opinions  and 
judgments.  In  order  to  continue  the 
educational  process  outside  of  school 
and  beyond  school  days,  we  must  be 
able  to  read  present  day  headlines  in 
the  light  of  the  past.  Facts  and 
opinions  of  the  moment  must  be  tem¬ 
pered  and  reinterpreted  by  knowledge 
of  past  experiences  as  recorded  by 
history.  In  this  way  we  may  all  add 
to  our  fund  of  permanent  knowledge, 
thus  making  the  educational  process 
continuous. 

The  newspapers  and  the  schools 
form  a  naturally  close  alliance  wherein 
the  important  elements  are  a  search 
for  facts  and  an  understanding  and 
interpretation  of  these  facts  in  order 
to  arrive  at  fundamental  truths.  No 
other  social  enterprise  can  contribute 
more  toward  furthering  education 
than  the  free  press  of  a  democratic 
nation. 

TEACHES  ALL  AGE  GROUPS 

ALEXANDER  RUTHVEN 
President,  University  of  Michigan, 

Ann  Arbor  i 

Newspapers  and  education  belong 
in  the  same  category.  A  teacher  takes 
a  limited  group  of  young  people  for  a 
lunited  time  and,  as  best  he  can, 
teaches  them  to  think  and  helps  them 
to  adjust  themselves  to  the  world  in 
which  they  live.  The  newspaper  man 
may  not  think  of  himself  primarily  as 
an  educator,  but  however  he  may  pic¬ 
ture  his  job,  in  the  sense  that  he 
commands  a  powerful  agent  for  dis¬ 
pensing  mformation  from  every  source 
and  on  every  subject,  for  forming 
^pinions,  and,  even  more  importantly 


♦  Thousands  died.  Coffins  were 
stacked  high  on  street  corners,  and 
the  dead  wagons  rumbled  all  night 
long,  unattended  by  any  but  the  hearse 
drivers.  There  were  frantic  complaints 
to  the  city  about  corpses  lying  about 
unburied.  Merchants  and  cotton  men 
lay  dead  in  their  stores  and  offices  for 
days,  so  deserted  were  the  streets.  Al¬ 
most  every  able  person  had  fled  in 
terror — in  wagons,  buggies,  on  horse¬ 
back,  and  even  afoot — living  in  swamps, 
in  llie  open  countryside — any  way  to 
fife  the  stricken  city. 


I  low  fever. 

I  John  Donovon  Jr.,  S,  113  W«»h® 
iington,  yellow  fever. 

I  Patrick  Rider,  30,  105  Commerce, 
yellow  fever. 

W.  James  McKeoa.  30,  $3  PopUr 
lyellow  fever. 

*  Jerry  Hefferman,  €3  ;»•  £x< 

•change,  yellow  fever, 
l'  Mary  Lynch,  31,  112  Alabinm, 
■  yellow  fever. 

Tom  Warner,  35.  114  Front,  yel¬ 
low  fever. 

Mrs.  Riley,  40,  79  Winchester,  yel¬ 
low  fever. 

Ed  A.  Stanberg.  6  months,  3  Rose 
Ave.,  yellow  fever. 

REPORT  of  HOWARD  VISITORS 
District  No.  1  —  P.  W.  Semmes, 
.  visitor;  Number  sick,  43:  yellow 
fever.  39;  number  nursed,  8;  aum* 
be^  new  cases.^^i| 


♦  Death  and  illness  cut  the  staff  of 
the  Memphis  Appeal  to  two  men — 
the  editor  and  a  printer.  The  paper 
was  reduced  to  a  single  sheet.  But 
no  issue  was  ever  missed.  Throughout 
the  whole  incredible  nightmare,  it 
nei^er  failed  as  Memphis’  newspaper. 


ONE  EDITOR  AND  ONE  PRINTER  SPARED  TO  ISSUE  THE  APPEAL 


♦  There  is  no  more  colorful  epic  in  American  journalism  than  the  story 
of  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  during  this  yellow  fever  plague.  It 
is  another  of  the  reasons  from  the  Commercial  Appeal’s  long  history  why 
it  is  far  more  than  a  great  newspaper — why  it  is  an  institution  of  the 
South.  Its  very  background  sets  it  apart  from  all  other  newspapers. 


♦  The  Commercial  Appeal  covers  a  splendidly  prosperous  market — the 
largest  market  area  in  the  South.  For  101  years  it  has  been  infinitely 
close  to  the  people  of  this  market.  It  has  mirrored  their  lives  from 
childhood  on.  It  is  the  most  important  editorial  force  influencing  their 
lives.  It  offers  the  finest  opportvmity  in  the  world  to  influence  them 
with  advertising. 


from  the  educational  point  of  view, 
lor  forming  public  tastes,  he  cannot 
^ape  sharing  in  the  educator’s  func¬ 
tion  and  responsibilities. 

_  Furthermore,  the  editor’s  influence 
tt  not  confined  to  any  age-group,  and 
does  not  terminate  when  a  four-year, 
**''  **'  ®ight-year,  period  comes  to  an 
end.  He  can  reach  the  nonagenarian 
as  readily  as  the  infant;  it  is  not  re¬ 
quired,  these  days,  even  that  his  au- 


Mrmphlo  patrol  aiTMtins  yellow  fever  ref  usees 
hldlns  in  swamps.  (Old  contemporary  sketch.) 


THE  MEMPHIS  i 

COMMERCIAL  APPE^ 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHEf  fO 


NOTED  EDUCATORS  PRAISE  PRESS  CONTRIBUTION  TO  EDUCATION 


to  the  leges  are  exacting,  and  never  befi*. 

-AU  4.1. _ _ _ _ _ *4.^ _ ^ 

-  „ -  interpretaj 

of  American  democracy.****^ 

r.J.Z  instruction tl» 

cannot  lecturer  faces  an  audience  of  stud 
Freedom  of  who  are  disposed  to  be  realistic 
research,  accurate  dis-  who  rightly  feel  great  concern 
-these  afe  func- 

they  tions  of  the  school  as  well  as  of  do  to  them.  “ 

In  its  great  fight  for  superficial  cynicism  at  times 
re-  dication  of  idealism  that  has 
form,  for  the  right  to  give  comprehen¬ 
sive  information,  for  reliable  report-  seems  to  contradict  what  they  haij 
ing,  the  newspaper  has  made  easier  the  been  taught  over  the  years.  'Rk, 
maintenance  of  these  same  traditions  need  to  understand  more  ^ 

in  the  public  schools.  Conversely,  an  issues  of  today,  and  they  are  generalh 

wanting  to  understand.  Hjv 


(Continued  from  page  XXXIII)  breeding  places  of  naturalism,  com-  the  “little  red  school  house”  1 
readers  (not  all  of  whom  unfortunately  munism,  and  fascism  which  are  per-  modem  educational  system.  Both  the  was  there  greater  need  of  i“‘  ' 

read  these  articles),  and  thus  exerting  verting  the  youth  of  this  country,  and  school  and  the  newspaper  are  social  to  youth  the  strength  and  the  obli^ 

a  very  large  and  wholesome  influence  which  portend  evil  days  for  our  na-  institutions  which  have  in  common  tions  c*  ^ - = —  -  ' 

on  the  education  of  the  American  tion.  Meanwhile,  public  instruction  similar  origins,  characteristics,  and  Whatever  the  field  of 

public.  must  again  accept  the  Christian  pre-  purposes.  F^or  this  reast 

The  editorial  writers  in  the  best  of  cept  that  education  is  “the  develop-  exist  without  the  other, 
our  papers  serve  similar  purposes,  ment  of  man  whole  and  entire.”  discussion. 

Further,  the  political  speeches  of  the  When  the  press  and  modern  educa-  semination  of  truth- 
prominent  leaders  of  American  life  tion  collaborate  on  this  basis, 

can  as  a  rule  be  got  in  full  only  will  have  taken  the  first  step  in  a  true  the  newspaper, 
through  the  daily  press.  Throv^h  program  of  national  defense.  freedom  of  the  press,  for  social 

these  three  channels  alone  the  Amer- 

ican  newspaper,  the  like  of  which  ex-  AID  SCHOOL  PROGRESS 
ists  in  very  few  other  countries,  is  in  JESSE  H.  BINFORD 

my  opinion  one  of  the  most  important  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Richmond,  Va, 
agencies  in  the  education  of  the  Amer-  ^ 
ican  people  and  the  maintenance  of 
the  democratic  way  of  life.  news 

PRESS  UPHOLDS  DEMOCRACY 

REV.  J.  HUSH  O'DONNELL,  C.S.C  education. 

President  of  the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  niade 

South  Bend,  Ind.  country  has  been  possible,  in  my  opin- 

It  may  have  been  only  coincidence  ion,  only  through  the  hearty  co-opera- 
that  Benjamin  Franklin,  the  best-in-  tion  of  the  press, 
formed  man  of  his  time,  should  also  This  certainly  has  been  our  experi- 
have  been  the  best  educated.  (There  ence  in  the  city  of  Richmond.  In  all  both  institutions, 

is  a  vast  difference  between  the  two.)  movements  here  for  the  erection  of  riMr'PPaCPC  VTMrsWT  PTV'P 

But  it  was  no  coincidence  that,  pos-  new  buildings,  for  the  development  IWCntASbb  KTlOWLbDvxb 

sessing  his  knowledge  and  wisdom,  he  of  vocational  education,  and  for  the  GEORGE 

became  a  towering  figure  in  the  jour-  maintenance  of  decent  teacher  sal-  Provost,  Univer 

nalism  of  colonial  times.  From  Frank-  aries,  the  newspapers  have  always  At  its  best  the 

lin’s  day  to  our  own,  the  American  given  vital  aid. 

press,  at  its  best,  has  carried  on  the  _ 

twin  functions  of  informing  and  in-  RESPONSIBILlTlbS  SHARED 
structing  its  readers;  and  it  is  a  tribute  DAVID  D.  HENRY 

to  its  integrity  that  it  has  fulfilled  its  Exscutive  Vica-Presldenf,  Wayne  University,  higher  education 
purposes  so  consistently  well.  Detroit  gency.  We  mu 

Of  all  institutions,  the  press  should  It  is  more  than  a  coincidence  that  present  crisis  ar 


what  the  world  of  today  is  goino 
They  are  baffled  ^ 

is  an  in- 

.  .  ,  receivK 

brutal  shocks.  What  has  happens 
to  contradict  what  they  ban 

-  -  ■’  "3. 

clearly 


The  newspapers  of  the  country  are,  .  . ,  .  .  _  _ 

in  my  opinion,  not  only  dispensers  of  appreciation  of  these  goals  by  young  earnest  in  wanting  to  understand. 

but  they  constitute  the  greatest  America  as  taught  in  the  school  room  will  fight  if  n^d  be  for  what  tli« 

^  ^  _  has  facilitated  the  phenomenal  devel-  think  worthwhile  but  they  will  not 

I  am  sure  this  is  true  in  the  field  of  opment  of  the  American  press.  accept  glib  statements  that  are  coo- 

The  tremendous  progress  In  the  days  ahead,  the  newspaper  trary  to  what  they  have  seen  and 
in  education  throughout  the  and  the  school  together  share  heavy  heard. 

responsibilities  in  reflecting  accurately  Inevitably  they  turn  to  the  dailj 
the  trends  of  the  times  and  in  con-  newspafjers  and  other  means  of  corn- 
serving  the  democratic  traditions  munication,  which  thus  serve  not  (mi|^ 
which  make  possible  the  existence  of  ^o  increase  their  knowledge  of  wbat 

is  going  on,  but  to  influence  their 
rious  thinking  and  thus  vitalize  the 
teaching  in  their  courses.  The  mirades 
of  contemporary  reporting,  the  at¬ 
tempts  to  penetrate  foreign  propa¬ 
ganda  to  find  the  facts,  the  challenging 
interpretations  of  columnists,  however 
prejudiced,  and  the  editorial  comments 
;e  unsettled  and  un-  that  honestly  seek  to  rise  above  petty 
It  is  not  easy  to  guide  Partisan  consideration  give  our  be# 
dailies  real  educational  significance  fe 
students  and  for  those  who  have  the 
responsibility  of  teaching  them. 

USED  IN  CLASSROOMS 

DR.  ALEXANDER  J.  STODDARD 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Philedelpkii 
There  was  a  time  when  the  only 
means  of  instruction  was  a  textbook 
In  those  days  the  school  program  wis 
concerned  mostly  with  the  past  The 
modern  educational  program  still  in¬ 
cludes  the  study  of  the  past  but  deals 
more  definitely  with  the  present 
This  development  has  brought  tbe 
newspaper  into  the  schools  as  a  means 
of  development.  The  modem  class¬ 
room  has  a  copy  of  the  daily  newspa¬ 
per  and  the  magazines.  It  uses  them 
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Newspaper  Drives 
Cut  Fatal  Accidents 

continued  from  page  XXXI 
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1937  the  city  has  obtained  a  scientific 
traffic  set-up  and  has  reduced  its 
death  rate  65%,  including  a  10%  drop 
in  1940  over  1939. 

The  Wilkinsburg  (Pa.)  Gazette 
blasted  away  in  news  and  editorial 
columns  until  “death  traps”  were  re¬ 
moved  and  “graveyard  stretches”  of 
highways  had  been  eliminated. 

The  Beower  Dam  (Wis.)  Daily  Citizen 
formed  a  highly  successful  organi¬ 
zation  for  children,  “The  Open  Eye 
Club.”  to  remind  them  of  their  re¬ 
sponsibility  as  pedestrians,  bicycle 
nders,  and  learning  drivers. 

In  the  five  years  the  C.  I.  T.  Safety 
Foundation  has  been  awarding  prizes 
to  newspapers,  editorial  writers,  re¬ 
porters,  and  cartoonists,  it  has  learned 
of  hundreds  of  specific  examples  of 
the  ways  individual  newspapers,  from 
tiny  country  weeklies  to  metropolitan 
dailies,  have  been  able  to  make  the 
public  safety  conscious  and  so  cut 
down  the  number  of  accidents  and 
deaths.  The  ones  listed  above  are 
chosen  as  typical  of  many  others. 

It  has  been  established  that  a  ra¬ 
tional,  rather  than  highly  emotional, 
approach  to  the  problem  brings  the 
best  results.  Long  range  programs 
solidly  based  upon  a  study  of  an  in¬ 
dividual  community’s  nee^  have  the 
best  chances  for  real  success.  Each 
program  should  aim  for  specific  ob¬ 
jectives.  News  stories,  editorials,  car¬ 
toons,  photographs,  features  and  radio 
programs,  can  then  keep  hammering 
away  as  the  objectives  are  attained, 
point  by  point. 

VarioHS  Types  of  Campaigns 

There  can  be  campaigns  for  a  traffic 
survey,  for  the  installation  of  a  traffic 
engineer,  traffic  commission,  or  a  traf¬ 
fic  court;  for  adoption  of  the  triplicate 
ticket  system,  for  an  adequate  police 
force,  and  for  a  bureau  of  accident 
investigation  and  an  accident  pre¬ 
vention  bureau.  There  can  be  cam¬ 
paigns  for  street  and  highway  and 
sign  and  signal  improvements,  and 
for  the  improvement  of  other  traffic 
facilities.  There  can  be  campaigns 
for  traffic  safety  programs  in  the 
schools,  including  the  sponsoring  of 
Junior  Safety  Councils  and  high  school 
driver  training  courses.  There  can 
be  drives  for  the  formation  of  local 
safety  councils,  or  for  the  enlarging 
and  better  organization  of  local  safety 
work  now  being  carried  on.  There 
can  be  special  campaigns  against 
ticket  fixing,  against  lax  law  enforce¬ 
ment,  against  failure  to  adopt  reason¬ 
able  survey  recommendations. 

Newspapers  employing  an  appreci¬ 
able  number  of  truck  drivers  can 
conduct  safety  campaigns  among  their 
own  most  frequent  users  of  the  city’s 
streets. 

Space  and  time  are  not  wasted  when 
devoted  to  the  outside-school  traffic 
safety  education  of  children  through 
safety  clubs,  bicycle  safety  clubs,  a 
junior  safety  page,  essay  contests, 
sponsorship  of  playground  and  play¬ 
ground  safety  instruction,  and  the 
encouragement  of  junior  contributions 
of  various  kinds. 

Among  adults,  there  can  be  a  wide¬ 
spread  appeal  for  safety  pledges,  with 
perhaps  windshield  stickers  as  a  re¬ 
ward.  One  newspaperman  ran  a 
traffic  safety  forum.  Another,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  an  insurance  company, 
passed  out  a  set  of  license  plates  each 
<lay  for  several  weeks  to  some  person 
observed  to  be  practicing  motor  cour¬ 
ts  and  noticeably  operating  his  or 
her  car  in  accordance  with  the  traffic 
laws.  Several  newspapers  have  ob¬ 


Plaque  presented  to  Oklahoma  City  Okla¬ 
homan  and  Times  by  the  C.  I.  T.  Safety 
Foundation  in  recognition  of  safety  work 
done  for  the  community  in  1940. 


tained  the  cooperation  of  the  police 
in  publicizing  all  traffic  violations  and 
dispositions  made  of  them.  At  least 
one  other  put  a  reporter  in  a  police 
patrol  car  to  publicize  the  driving 
actions  of  local  citizens  as  observed. 

Photo  Diagrams  Eftoctivo 

One  paper  has  made  effective  use  of 
photographic  diagrams  of  all  fatal 
accidents.  Others  have  used  pictures 
of  right  and  wrong  ways  of  driving, 
of  how  accidents  may  be  caused,  of 
cars  parked  illegally,  of  jay  walking, 
etc. 

The  questions  and  answer  method 
has  been  used  with  respect  to  sup¬ 
positious  cases  to  illustrate  various 
points  regarding  present  traffic  or¬ 
dinances.  Newspapers  can  make  their 
own  surveys  of  high  accident  comers 
and  can  publish  the  results  by  giving 
the  number  and  types  of  violations, 
which  is  doing  in  a  small  way  what 
an  accident  prevention  bureau  would 
undertake  for  the  city  as  a  whole. 
Newspaper  staff  members  often  take 
the  lead  by  sponsoring  or  helping  to 
conduct  safety  councils  and  commit¬ 
tees,  and  by  speaking  before  various 
groups  on  safety  subjects. 

Each  community  in  some  ways  is 
an  individual  problem.  Desirable  re¬ 
sults  call  for  organized,  coordinated 
planning.  The  newspapers  of  the 
community  are  in  position  to  see  that 
long  range  plans  first  are  made  and 
then  carried  out. 

It  is  my  observation  that  wherever 
an  unusually  good  record  in  commun¬ 
ity  safety  is  being  made,  an  active 
and  intelligent  newspaper  will  be 
found  behind  the  campaign.  No  finer 
cause  could  be  found  for  a  newspaper 
to  sponsor  or  lead — no  finer  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  discharge  of  its  community 
obligation  could  be  found.  And  in¬ 
cidentally,  but  most  importaint,  a 
newspaper  has  a  public  relations  prob¬ 
lem,  just  as  has  any  other  business 
dealing  with  the  public,  and  traffic 
safety  campaigns  furnish  ideal  public 
relations  opportunities  for  newspapers. 
Evidence  of  this  exists  in  the  records 
of  many  of  the  cotmtry’s  leading 
journals. 

CARTOON  o'fFERED 

A  cartoon  drawn  by  the  well-known 
artist  Hubert  Mathieu  and  for  use  in 
connection  with  National  Newspaper 
Week  Oct.  1-8  is  being  supplied  to 
more  than  1,800  papers  in  all  the  states 
by  the  Institute  of  Life  Insiurance,  60 
K  42nd  Street,  New  York,  of  which 
Holgar  J.  Johnson  is  president. 


Sees  Free  Press 
As  War  Issue 

Freedom  of  the  press,  upon  which 
depends  all  other  freedoms,  is  the  main 
issue  of  the  war  now  raging  through¬ 
out  the  world. 

This  is  the  belief  of  Col.  Harry  M. 
Ayers,  publisher  of  the  Anniston  Star, 
who  spoke  at  the  formal  opening  of 
Huntingdon  College  in  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  on  Sept.  19.  Col.  Ayers  was 
introduced  by  Dr.  Hubert  Searcy, 
college  president,  and  R.  F.  Hudson, 
publisher  of  the  Mongomery  Adver¬ 
tiser. 

“As  Ramsay  Muir,  the  English  his¬ 
torian,  so  well  has  shown  ...  all  prog¬ 
ress  is  arrested  and  the  human  mind 
goes  into  decay  where  freedom  is 
abolished,”  Col.  Ayers  said.  “Without 
freedom  of  the  press  and  radio,  no 
other  freedom  can  survive.  .  .  .  But  in 
this  country  where  Rogers  Williams’ 
valiant  fight  for  religious  freedom 
antedated  the  fight  of  Peter  Zenger  for 
press  freedom  ...  it  is  appropriate 
that  we  guard  with  our  lives  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  such  schools  as  this  which 
have  religious  emphasis.” 

■ 

Newsman  Gets  First 
Quartermaster's  Medal 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  Sept.  23 — William  M. 
(Pop)  Hines,  city  editor  of  the  At¬ 
lanta  Constitution,  on  leave  doing 
Army  publicity,  applied  his  definition 
of  news  to  an  idea  and  realized  a 


“press  agent’s  dream”  as  well  as  being 
awarded  a  medal  for  “splendid  work 
in  bringing  before  the  public  the 
manifold  activities  of  the  Quarter¬ 
master  Corps.” 

Brigadier  General  James  L.  Frink, 
Fourth  Corps  Area  quartermaster, 
presented  the  gold  medal  of  the  Quar¬ 
termaster  Association  to  Hines  and  the 
Constitution  City  Editor  became  the 
first  civilian  thus  honored  with  a 
medal  of  the  organization  comprised 
of  officers  of  the  nation  and  organized 
in  1921.  It  is  double  distinction  in 
that  the  civilian  honored  was  a  news¬ 
paperman. 

In  regard  to  his  idea  which  became 
“a  press  agent’s  dream”  Hines  solved 
the  problem  when  General  Frink  pre¬ 
sented  it  to  him  in  the  following  way: 
“How  can  I  get  across  to  the  parents 
the  story  of  what,  and  how  well  we 
are  feeding  their  sons  in  the  Army?” 

To  Pop  Hines  came  the  idea.  He 
wrote  editors  of  all  newspapers  in  cit¬ 
ies  from  which  National  Guard  com¬ 
panies  were  sent  into  training  in  the 
Fourth  Corps  Area,  suggesting  that 
they  print  in  advance  the  menus  be¬ 
ing  served  “their  boys”  in  some 
southern  camp. 

The  idea  is  that  the  folks  back  home 
can  prepare  the  menu  printed  in  their 
paper  and  on  the  same  day  and  at 
the  same  meal  eat  exactly  what  their 
son  is  eating  in  camp.  Thus  a  sort  of 
spiritual  experience  may  be  realized 
through  the  medium  of  the  family  din¬ 
ing  table. 


There  Are  52 
N  e  wspaper  W  eeks 

in 

Nashwille 


These  newspapers  are  an  integral  part  of  the  daily  life  of 
Middle  Tennesseans.  The  5,000  Letters  to  the  Editor  printed 
annually  are  an  indication  ...  a  recent  survey  asking  for 
suggestions  for  improvement  is  another.  Criticism  was  minor 
and  constructive  while  unsolicited  praise  included  such  re¬ 
marks  as  “there  is  no  room  for  improvement”  .  .  .  “all  anyone 
could  ask  for”  .  •  .  *T  would  be  a  total  loss  without  your 
papers.” 

Masthead  on  The  Banner,  “Tyrannies  governed  by  declama¬ 
tion,  Democracies  by  debate — a  free  press  and  a  free  people 
are  inseparable”  and  on  The  Tennessean,  “The  news  columns 
shall  be  fair  and  accurate;  the  editorial  columns  shall  be 
honest  and  just  in  the  expression  of  conscientious  opinion” 
point  to  reasons  why  140,000  families  read  these  newspapers 
every  day. 

Jlattnrf. 
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personal  violence.  They  hold  that  further  disclosed  that  the  whole  busi- 
Newspopers  Fight  power  because  of  their  large  and  ness  was  a  hoax  and  that  the  torture 

.  ^  seemingly  inexhaustible  slush  hmds,  — the  scratching  of  Luciano’s  initials 

V^lVlC  wOmipilOIl  their  political  protection  and — as  im-  on  her  thigh — was  self-inflicted  to 

continued  from  page  VIII  portant — the  fear  of  victims  to  talk,  procure  notoriety. 

That  fear  was  one  of  the  principal  Similar  stories  were  printed  Con¬ 


or  vigorously  followed  individual  lead-  obstacles  in  the  path  of  the  Special  ceming  the  torture  or  killing  of  al- 
ers.  Brushing  aside  all  obstacles,  ig-  Rackets  Prosecution  in  New  York  leged  witnesses,  who  had  in  fact  never 
noring  threats,  the  newspapers  set  out  City,  which  began  in  1935.  However,  been  near  the  prosecutor’s  office.  The 
to  awaken  the  public.  They  were  not  after  long  hours  spent  in  reassuring  net  effect  of  such  stories  was  to  set 
content  to  depend  on  official  reports  the  victims  and  convincing  them  that  back  by  just  that  much  the  process  of 
concerning  conditions.  ’They  often  did  the  law  was  greater  than  gangster  justice.  The  job  of  persuading  the 
their  own  investigating.  Courageous  vengeance,  the  assistant  prosecutors  now  thoroughly  scared  witnesses  to 
reporters  painted  clear  pictures  of  obtained  from  one  after  another  of  the  talk  had  to  be  done  all  over  again, 
conditions.  One  or  two  editors  were  victims  testimony  sufficient  to  result  Of  course  there  can  be  no  arbitrary 
murdered.  That  fed  the  fires.  in  convictions.  As  other  victims  saw  method  of  handling  such  situations, 

Racketeering  and  organized  crime  their  colleagues  give  evidence  with-  nor  should  there  be.  But  I  do  believe 
cannot  stand  the  light  of  day.  The  out  reprisal,  their  testimony  was  that  the  newspapers  could  make  a 
powerful  exposure  to  public  opinion,  somewhat  easier  to  procure.  very  real  contribution  if  they  would 

which  the  press  made  possible,  soon  Hoax  Frightened  Witnesses  recognize  the  force  of  a  false  headline 


had  its  effect.  Newspapers  gave  lib-  Then  one  day,  shortly  after  the  con-  f*'**  ite  effect  on  the  reader.  With  that 


eral  attention  to  good  jobs  when  they  elusion  of  the  Luciano 


_  _  _  ^  ^  C£is0  news'— 

were  done,  as  well  as  to  bad  condi-  paper  headlines  screamed  the  story  solution  to  the  problem  will 

tions.  The  lethargy  and  self-satisfac-  a  self-styled  witness  in  that  case,  be  obtained.  Many  newspapers  have 
tion  of  the  public  vanished.  Incom-  .^ho  purportedly  had  been  subjected  exhibited  them  desire  to  co-operate  m 
petent  or  corrupt  public  officials  in  unprintable  tortures  because  of  her  respect  with  good  results, 

many  cities  were  driven  from  office  “testimony.”  The  woman,  so  said  the  Smashed  Blackmail  Ring 

and  replaced  by  nira  of  irflegrity,  stories,  was  lying  on  her  deathbed.  Only  recently  the  newspapers  of 
vigor  and  courage.  ’The  crushing  of  been  branded  and  tortured.  New  York  City  offered  still  another 

organized  crime  began  and  commu-  gj,g  ^gg  gangdom’s  first  victim  in  a  example  of  the  way  a  free  press  can 
nity  after  community  was  freed  of  its  program  of  revenge.  co-operate  with  the  law  enforcement 

menacing  yoke.  ^  wave  of  fear  gripped  witnesses  agencies  and  made  possible  the  suc- 

CoBstaat  Vigil  Naeastary  who  had  testified;  prospective  wit-  cessful  prosecution  of  a  band  of  crim- 

But  even  now  the  press  cannot  sit  nesses  in  other  investigations  faded  inals. 
back,  basking  in  the  glory  of  a  job  from  the  scene,  and  even  those  who  For  20  years  or  more  a  blackmail 
well  done.  This  business  of  keeping  had  already  told  their  stories  to  the  ring  had  successfully  operated  in  New 
our  commimities  decent  places  to  live  prosecutor  refused  to  say  anjrthing  York  City.  The  operators  considered 
in  is  one  that  will  never  be  done.  A  more  and  were  prepared  to  deny  they  their  scheme  a  fool-proof  one,  since 
free  and  courageous  press  can  and  had  ever  given  the  testimony  previ-  it  was  fear  of  publicity  that  made 
must  be  the  community’s  eyes  and  ously  obtained  if  they  were  called  their  victims  agree  to  pay  hundreds 
ears,  ready  to  step  forward  and  warn  before  a  jury.  of  thousands  of  dollars  as  extortion 

the  public  of  any  new  danger  that  All  of  this  because  not  one  news-  payments.  The  ring  operated  in  the 
appears.  Once  aroused,  the  decent  cit-  paper  had  even  made  a  perfunctory  following  fashion, 
izens  will  see  to  it  that  organized  check  with  the  prosecutor’s  office.  A  Homosexual  decoys,  working  in  co¬ 
crime  is  wiped  out.  It  is  the  function  telephone  call  would  have  revealed  operation  with  the  blackmailers,  ap- 
of  the  press  to  see  that  they  are  that  the  woman  had  never  been  a  proached  men  of  substance  and  prom- 
aroused  when  the  occasion  demands,  witness  in  any  case  for  the  people  and  inence  who  seemed  to  have  homo- 
This  is,  however,  not  the  only  func-  that  she  was  in  fact  a  psychopathic  sexual  tendencies,  although  the  fact 
tion  that  the  press  can  perform  in  the  prostitute.  Subsequent  investigation  might  be  otherwise.  After  a  visit  to 


field  of  law  enforcement.  It  can  and 
does  help  in  other  ways.  The  impor¬ 
tance  of  co-operation  between  news¬ 
paper  publishers  and  editors  and  the 
law  enforcement  agencies  of  the  com¬ 
munity  cannot  be  over-emphasized. 

There  has  been  a  trend  for  years 
among  newspapers  more  and  more  to 
treat  stories  from  a  human  interest 
point  of  view.  The  search  has  been 
for  the  story  behind  the  story — the 
background  behind  the  headline. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  gangster 
chief  can  be  made  to  appear  a  grip¬ 
ping,  adventurous  figure — the  kind  of 
life  story  that  has  a  tendency  to  sway 
the  youth  already  on  the  borderline 
over  into  the  path  of  crime. 

And  yet  it  must  be  remembered  that 
over-sentimental  treatment  of  crim¬ 
inals  and  an  overplaying  of  the  dia- 
mond-in-the-rough  theme  are  apt  to 
distort  justice  and  public  sentiment. 
Such  misplaced  sympathy  not  only 
tends  to  glorify  the  criminal  and  make 
him  the  idol  of  imaginative  youths, 
but  it  also  embarrasses  the  efforts  of 
law  enforcement  officials  attempting 
to  do  their  job. 

Gangster  Glorification  Vanishing 

Fortunately  this  type  of  story  is 
vanishing  from  the  news  columns  and 
editors  have  discovered  that  there  is 
just  as  much  human  interest  and  more 
in  the  life  story  of  the  victim  of  the 
gangsters.  A  portrayal  of  the  fear, 
anguish  and  pain  caused  the  racket¬ 
eer’s  victim  and  the  latter’s  family  also 
gives  the  conununity  a  better  picture 
of  the  gangster’s  real  viciousness  and 
removes  the  aura  of  glamour  that 
once  stirrounded  him. 

Another  major  contribution  which 
the  press  can  make  m  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  justice  is  simple  care  in 
handling  news.  Criminal  combines 
obtain  their  hold  on  a  community 
through  intimidation,  coercion  and 


DEFENSIVE  ARSENAL  OF  DEMOCRACY- 
IN  SERVICE  AS  EVER 


one  of  these  men’s  apartments,  th* 
decoy  was  instructed  to  bring  awav 
some  personal  possession  as  proof  a 
the  fact  that  he  had  been  there. 

Then,  at  a  later  date,  the  leaden 
posing  as  police  officials,  would  coo- 
front  the  victim  with  the  evidence  of 
the  visit  and  proceed  to  blackmail 
him.  Fearing  to  make  a  compUat 
because  of  possible  publicity,  many 
the  victims  submitted  not  only  to  oat 
extortion  but  to  successive  blad- 
mail  demands.  One  man  alone  naiii 
$85,000. 

Rumors  of  the  existence  of  sudi, 
ring  had  been  prevalent  in  polig, 
circles  for  years,  but  repeated  inva. 
tigations  failed  because  the  ■victims  ^ 
fused  to  talk.  Finally,  however,  uk 
victim  was  convinced  that  he  should 
tell  his  story.  No  promises  «ert 
made,  but  he  was  told  that  evey 
effort  would  be  made  to  avoid  puhlj. 
cation  of  the  victim’s  identity.  Other 
victims  agreed  to  co-operate  and  soon 
23  members  of  the  ring  had  been  ir. 
rested. 
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— Drawn  espedally  for  Editor  &  Pubusher  by  Max  P.  Milians,  Yonkers 
(N.  Y.)  Herald-Statesman. 


Newspapers  Did  Their  Fart 

The  blackmailers  were  not  alarmed 
They  were  certain  that  fear  of  pub- 
licity  and  the  resultant  loss  of  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  community  would  in  the 
end  prevent  the  victims  from  testify, 
ing.  But  that  was  where  the  new- 
papers  played  their  part. 

Reporters  covering  my  office  were 
informed  of  the  situation.  No  effort 
was  made  to  have  the  story  killed 
outright,  but  the  men  were  asked  if 
it  would  be  possible  to  print  the  story 
without  the  names  of  the  victims.  Tk 
reporters  talked  the  matter  over  whl 
their  editors  and  they  unanimously 
agreed  to  co-operate. 

Not  a  single  paper  in  New  Yod 
City  mentioned  the  name  of  a  victin. 
and,  as  a  result,  the  bravado  of  tbe 
defendants  vanished.  The  first  d^ 
fendant  was  convicted.  Others  imint- 
diately  pleaded  guilty.  All  23  of  dx 
ring  were  sentenced  to  prison  and  dx 
ring  smashed. 

The  press  can  contribute  in  stm 
another  way.  The  cracking  of  a  well- 
organized  racket  or  an  involved  frind 
is  a  long  and  trying  business.  Some¬ 
times  years  of  investigation  must  pre¬ 
cede  the  indictment  of  those  guilty 
It  is  obvious  that  such  investigatkn 
must  proceed  with  the  utmost  secrecy, 
particularly  in  their  incipient  stages 
if  the  culprits  are  not  to  be  f*«- 
warned,  permitting  them  to  try  to 
cover  up  their  tracks,  intimidate  pro¬ 
spective  witnesses  or  even  flee  the 
jurisdiction  and  go  into  hiding. 

Occasionally  a  newspaper  will  come 
across  information  revealing  the  a 
istence  of  such  an  inquiry  either  by 
chance  or  through  the  hard  work  of 
a  reporter.  To  print  a  story  at  tix 
time  might  very  well  completely  nii: 
the  chances  of  a  successful  prosecu¬ 
tion.  By  co-operating  with  the  prose 
cuting  agency  and  holding  up  dx 
story  until  a  later  date,  the  news¬ 
papers  have  frequently  played  a  gret 
part  in  the  success  of  such  a  prosecu¬ 
tion.  ] 

Reporter  Aided  In  Manton  Cass 
For  example,  for  several  mondu 
prior  to  the  summer  of  1938,  my 
had  been  investigating  the  activitimd 
Martin  T.  Manton,  former  Preadiiil 
Judge  of  the  United  States  Circut 
Court  of  Appeals.  At  that  time,  a  rt 
porter  came  to  the  office  with  cert® 
material  which  duplicated  some  « 
our  evidence  and  partly  complemasto 
it.  He  was  prepared  to  print  t» 
story.  To  have  done  so  at  that  dw 
would  have  warned  the  judge  of  p<H 
sible  prosecution  and  closed  the  a«-r 
nues  of  investigation  on  which  W 
staff  had  been  working.  The  repg^ 
was  apprised  of  this  fact  and  asB^  5gj.j 

ie« 
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jf  it  would  be  possible  to  hold  off.  \ 
lie  and  his  editor  agreed  and  kept  ’ 
their  bargain.  - 

llonths  later,  when  we  learned  that  V 
^  judge  contemplated  resigning  from  , 
the  bench  to  avoid  the  scandal,  the  ^ 
reporter  was  released  from  his  pledge 
jf  confidence  and  printed  his  exclu¬ 
sive  story  in  even  greater  detail  than 
he  would  have  been  able  to  do  orig¬ 
inally.  After  the  reporter’s  story  had 
appeared,  I  then  mailed  my  letter  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  demanding  Manton’s  impeach¬ 
ment.  Upon  publication  of  my  letter,  j] 
the  judge  resigned  and  was  subse-  ^ 
quently  convicted  and  sent  to  prison,  j 
In  this  as  in  other  cases,  had  the  x 
newspaper  broken  its  story,  it  is  h 
highly  likely  that  no  successful  prose-  t 
cution  could  have  taken  place.  With  v 
co-operation  between  the  newspaper  h 
and  the  prosecutor,  publication  was 
delayed  until  the  prosecutor’s  case  was  c 
completed.  The  newspaper  was  pro-  e 
tected  in  its  work  and  the  ends  of  f 
justice,  instead  of  being  defeated,  were  t 
served.  I 

Finally,  I  feel  that  one  of  the  grav-  ® 
est  responsibilities  of  the  press  is  that 
of  keeping  a  vigil  over  the  law  en¬ 
forcement  agencies.  There  are  some 
who  complain  that  newspapers  print 
too  much  crime  news,  but  with  that  I 
thoroughly  disagree.  Crime  is  news 
and  the  people  are  entitled  to  know 
the  extent  of  crime  in  their  commu¬ 
nity.  They  are  also  entitled  to  know 
what  their  officials  are  doing  about 
criminals.  They  can  get  that  in¬ 
formation  only  through  their  news¬ 
papers. 

Real  Service  as  Watchdog 

Consequently,  a  free  press  can  do  a 
real  service  for  the  community  by 
watching  law  enforcement  agencies 
and  seeing  that  they  are  administered 
in  an  efficient  and  non-political  man¬ 
ner.  By  properly  presenting  the  prob¬ 
lems  to  the  citizens  of  their  commu¬ 
nities,  the  newspapers  can  do  much  to 
assure  the  sele^ion  of  honest,  hard¬ 
working  prosecutors,  judges  and  police 
conunissioners. 

At  no  time  perhaps  has  it  been 
more  important  that  the  people  have 
confidence  in  the  administration  of 
criminal  justice.  It  is  essential  that 
our  law  enforcement  agencies  provide 
constant  living  proof  that  here  in 
America,  in  the  handling  of  our  gov¬ 
ernmental  problems,  we  can  be  both 
efficient  and  free. 

The  task  of  law  enforcement  au¬ 
thorities  in  the  days  ahead  is  bound 
to  grow  more  difficult.  Sabotage  and 
criminal  subversive  activities  must  be 
rooted  out.  In  a  world  of  crisis,  in 
times  when  it  is  impossible  to  predict 
tomorrow’s  changes,  crime  and  the 
conditions  that  breed  crime  increase. 
Accordingly,  we  must  be  prepared  for 
pressures  ffiat  will  arise  with  an  in¬ 
crease  in  crime. 

There  will  be  some  who  will  be 
impatient  with  ovu:  traditional  rights 
—who  will  want  to  take  short  cuts  in 
prosecuting  those  who  commit  crimes 
and  even  those  whose  opinions  differ 
from  the  majority.  Important  as  it  is 
to  prosecute  crime  vigorously,  it  is 
equally  important  to  safeguard  our 
Bill  of  Rights.  Both  objectives  have 
been  achieved  in  the  past.  With  com¬ 
petent  and  vigilant  administration  of 
justice,  and  with  a  free  press  intent 
upon  keeping  the  public  informed  of 
conditions  as  they  exist,  these  achieve¬ 
ments  can  be  preserved. 

raise  carrier  price 

Ihe  Meadville  (Pa.)  Tribune-Re¬ 
publican  and  the  Evening  Republican 
advanced  the  price  of  the  paper  by 
tanier  from  15  to  18  cents  per  week 
recently. 


West  Sees  Spirit 
Of  Co-operation 
Among  Papers 

Cites  Continuing  Study  os 
Example  of  How  Medium 
Can  Strengthen  Itself 

By  PAUL  B.  WEST 

President,  Association  of  National 

Advertisers,  Inc. 

It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  salute 
the  newspapers  of  America  on  the 
occasion  of  National  Newspaper  Week. 
If  this  occasion  serves  to  remind  all  of 
us,  as  I  am  sure  it  will,  that  a  strong 
healthy  press  is  our  best  guarantee  of 
those  liberties  which  are  synonymous 
with  American  freedom,  then  it  will 
have  served  a  great  and  timely  need. 

What  the  newspapers  of  the  coimtry 
do  at  this  critical  jimcture  in  their 
efforts  to  preserve  free  speech  and 
free  enterprise  is  of  immense  concern 
to  all.  It  is  fortunate  that  the  news¬ 
papers  of  the  country  are  in  a  healthy 
state.  Good  health  presupposes  that 


a  newspaper,  like  an  individual,  is 
sound  of  mind  and  body.  It  must 
think  clearly  and  act  forthrightly  and 
in  both  respects  plenty  of  exercise  is 
required.  It  must  exercise  its  right 
to  preserve  its  freedom  of  expression 
in  its  editorial  as  well  as  in  its  adver¬ 
tising  columns.  It  must  merit  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  the  public, 
regardless  of  which  side  of  public 
issues  it  upholds,  in  order  to  win  and 
hold  circulation.  It  must  merit  the 
confidence  of  business,  both  local  and 
national,  in  order  to  win  and  hold  the 
advertising  patronage  which  is  essen¬ 
tial  if  it  is  to  remain  free. 

Essence  of  Democracy 

What  is  represented  in  the  news¬ 
papers  of  the  nation  is  of  the  very 
essence  of  democracy.  They  provide 
through  the  editorial  and  news  col¬ 
umns  the  opportunity  for  full  and 
free  expression  of  all  sides  of  every 
public  question  in  all  communities  of 
the  country,  and  through  the  adver¬ 
tising  columns  a  medium  through 
which  business  can  effectively  and 
economically  convey  news  and  in¬ 
formation  to  the  public  about  the 
goods  and  services  it  has  to  offer. 
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This  is  indeed  a  service  which  re- 
doxmds  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  the 
public.  It  is  heartening  to  see  that 
the  newspapers  of  America  are  alert 
to  the  fact  that  this  is  their  function 
and  that  they  are  re-dedicating  them¬ 
selves  to  their  task  with  all  the  vigor 
these  threatening  times  demand. 

It  is  the  fulfilling  of  this  hmetion 
which  makes  newspapers  a  great  ad¬ 
vertising  mediiun.  How  great  the 
value  of  that  is  to  American  business 
as  well  as  to  the  public  generally  is 
being  made  increasingly  clear  through 
that  great  co-operative  study,  the 
Continuing  Study  of  Newspaper  Read¬ 
ing.  I  am  cordident  that  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  splendid  co-operative 
spirit  which  has  made  this  study  pos¬ 
sible  will  contribute  even  more  largely 
in  the  future  in  helping  to  keep  the 
newspapers  of  the  coimtry  strong. 

PROMOTES  FM 

The  Chicago  Sunday  Tribune,  Sept. 
21,  presented  a  special  12-page  section, 
with  a  color  cartoon,  devoted  to  FM 
in  connection  with  the  dedication  of 
the  Tribune’s  new  frequency  modula¬ 
tion  station  W59C. 


'  ALL  TIME 
^  HIGH 
,  CIRCULATION 

The  reward  of  67  years 
of  editorial  excellence 
and  community  service 


6  months 

l8A,2-7^ 


Behind  today's  all-time  high  Tribune  circulation  stands 
a  newspaper  whose  editorial  excellence  and  community 
service  have  been  responsible  for  its  continuous  growth 
and  leadership.  The  character  of  The  Tribune  has  in¬ 
spired  the  confidence  of  readers  and  advertisers  alike. 
In  Metropolitan  Oakland,  the  Pacific  Coast's  Third 
Market,  The  Tribune  alone  will  do  the  job  for  you. 

SREATEST  HOME  DELIVERED  DAILY  CITY 
CIRCULATION  IN  NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA 
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Benson  Asks  Co-operation 
Of  Press  and  Advertising 

President  of  AAAA  Says  the  Two  Must 
Stand  or  Fall  Together  . . .  Criticizes 
Vulgar  and  Frivolous  Copy 
By  JOHN  BENSON 

President,  American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies 

ONLY  second  in  importance  to  free-  adopting  now  generally  accepted 
dom  of  the  press  and  closely  re-  standards  for  copy  which  they  will 
lated  to  it  is  freedom  of  advertising;  accept  for  publication, 
that  is,  its  freedom  to  make  a  per-  There  is  another  bit  of  handwriting 
suasive  apical  on  behalf  of  meritorious  on  the  wall  which  newspapers  should 
go^  within  Ae  limits  of  honesty  heed  and  that  is  a  widespread  and 
and  dewncy  of  expression  and  not  growing  sentiment  in  this  country 
m  conflict  with  public  opmion,  pubUc  that  the  little  advertiser  should  have 
Mfety  or  public  h^l^,  nor  in  con-  equal  chance  with  his  bigger  com- 


*  minded  and  far-sighted  enough  to 

Lon  realize  that  the  efficiency  of  advertis¬ 
ing  itself  was  involved  in  a  burden¬ 
some  tax. 

JxCf  There  is  no  measurable  limit  to 
the  value  of  newspaper  advertising, 
when  the  copy  is  right,  insertion  fre¬ 
quency  adequate  and  selection  of  page 
and  position  intelligent.  This  is  being 
much  improved  by  the  readership 
studies  now  being  made  by  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Research  Foundation  for  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA.  That 
work  should  go  on,  covering  more  and 
acies  "'ore  cities,  as  it  is  immensely  helpful 
to  agencies  and  advertisers  in  making 
accepted  a  more  effective  use  of  newspaper  ad- 
hey  will  vertising. 


flict  with  national  defense.  petitoi 

Freedom  is  not  license.  The  two  rates, 
cannot  live  together.  One  drives  out  policy, 


petitor  and  hence  measurably  equal 
rates.  That  is  also  a  government 
policy.  Failure  to  comply,  within 


Free  Press  Is 
Basis  of  All 
Other  Freedoms 

A  free  press,  providing  information 
and  knowledge  to  the  people  so  that 


the  Whenever  freedom  for^ts  reasonable  limits  of  operating  and  sell-  and  knowledge  to  the  people  so  that 

its  obligations  to  the  public  it  de-  j^g  costs,  may  make  trouble  some  day,  they  may  exercise  their  rights  under 
generates  mto  license  and  soon  will  should  the  courts  decide  that  adver-  a  df»mot>racv-  is 


disappear. 

That  freedom  will  last  only  so  long 
as  the  public  is  in  favor  of  it.  When 
that  favor  lessens  or  weakens  there 


tising  is  interstate  commerce. 

Co-operation  Neceitary 

In  all  these  matters  affecting  the 


is  no  safety  for  advertising.  Should  future  of  advertising,  we  should  co- 
the  politician  wish  to  straight-jacket  operate  with  one  another,  both  in 
it,  there  would  be  little  or  no  protest  improving  public  relations  of  adver- 
from  the  people  back  home.  If  you  tising  and  in  protecting  it  against 
would  disarm  the  politician  you  must  mistaken  attack.  If  we  don’t  hang 


first  please  the  public. 

Pnblic  Dislikns  Advnrtising 

How  does  the  public  feel  about  ad¬ 
vertising?  The  Gallup  polls  show  a 


together  we  may  have  to  hang  sepa¬ 
rately,  and  there  are  many  who  would 
like  to  apply  the  noose. 

It  was  a  fine  example  of  co-operation 


a  democracy,  is 
the  basis  of  all 
other  freedoms, 
Walter  M.  Dear, 
treasurer  of  the 
Jersey  City  Jer¬ 
sey  Journal  and 
president  of  the 
American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers 
Association,  de¬ 
clared  this  week 
in  a  statement 
supporting  Na- 
Walter  M.  Dear  tional  Newspaper 
Week. 

Mr.  Dear  said: 

“The  American  Newspaper  Rub¬ 
bers  Association  wholeheartedly 


LETlS  SEE  WHAT  THE 
PEOPLE  HAVE  TO 
SAY - - » 


ufus.  j>Auy  ^ 


widespread  dislike  of  advertising  and  which  the  daily  press  and  also  the  Walter  M.  Dear  tional  Newspaper 

at  the  same  time  a  decided  preference  weekly  press  of  this  country  showed  Week, 

for  advertised  goods.  It  is  a  mistake  when  they  responded  to  our  call  to  Mr.  Dear  said; 

to  think  that  because  people  buy  the  oppose  a  tax  on  radio  and  outdoor  “The  American  Newspaper  Pub- 
latter,  they  like  the  former.  advertising  recently  proposed  in  the  lishers  Association  wholeheartedly 

Public  sentiment  is  mixed.  In  re-  just  enacted.  They  were  endorses  the  spirit  and  purpose  of 

spect  to  truthfulness  it  feels  much  protecting  competing  media,  broad-  National  Newspaper  Week, 
better  than  it  did  a  year  ago.  The  — 

COMMON  GROUND 

doubtedly  due  to  the  Federal  Trade 

Commission’s  administration  of  the  ^ _ _ _ _ _ — _ — i 

Wheeler-Lea  law.  Deceptive  adver-  . —  ■  ■ 

tising  is  disappearing  from  public  (  LETlS  SEE  WHAT  THE  1 

But  there  is  another  aspect  of  it  V _ _  SAY 

which  offends  the  public,  and  that  X 

is  the  silly,  nonsensical  and  vulgar  ^  _ 

character  of  a  small  but  prominent  V  ^ 

part  of  advertising  which  has  been  //l/us,  / 

making  people  indifferent  or  disgusted. 

I  refer  to  such  copy  as  a  certain  tea  U/j  y 

ad  which  played  up  the  advancement 

averted  by  the  use  of  a  well-known  _  ^  ’ 

brand  of  shampoo.  Unrealistic  appeal  _ _ 

of  this  kind  is  not  uncommon  in  ad-  |  LtT’S  SEE  WHAT  THE^  .rf.,  y 

vertising  copy,  especially  the  strip  1  ^BCCl^rkiT  UA.C  Ta 

dialogue  type,  and  makes  no  friends  V..  PRtalDENT  HAb  'O 

for  our  business.  I  ^  SAV—  ^  I 

Friveleas  Advertising  Dongerent  . 

It  is  dangerous  in  times  like  these  ' 

when  every  business  facility  is  being 

weighed  as  to  its  essentiality  to  de-  / 

fense.  If  the  public  feels  that  adver-  i|/  ^  v '  yJfe  -  A 

tising  is  frivolous  and  nonsensical,  V*  y/'M 

it  is  not  going  to  defend  it  against  V  HM y 

political  attack.  We  have  got  to  im-  iP/  fm  J 

prove  the  tone  of  some  of  our  copy, 

aside  from  the  deceptive  kind,  or  sit  ~  r,  ■'  ft  pm  P 

something  unpleasant  might  happen.  ^ 

Of  course  agencies  and  their  clients  ~ 

have  a  primary  responsibility  in  this  'f' 

connection,  but  media  also  have  their  'Rtt- MamNIKWS— ^ 

share  of  blame.  It  is  their  readers  -  cmtok  - .-og. 

who  are  being  offended.  Much  might  — Especially  drawn  for  Editor  &  Publisher  by  Reg  Manning,  Phoenix 
be  done  in  my  opinion  by  media  Republic  and  Arizona  Gazette. 


LET'S  SEE  WHAT  THE 
.  PRESIDENT  HAS  To 


Lm 


—Especially  drawn  for  Editor  &  Pubusher  by  Reg  Manning,  Phoenix 
Republic  and  Arizona  Gazette. 


“The  Newspaper  Lights  The  Wat  n 
Freedom.” 

“This  slogan  is  particularly  appi^ 
priate  when  one  considers  that  the 
newspaper  endures  as  the  chief  in. 
plement  of  the  people’s  right  to  a 
free  chronicling  of  events  and  a  free 
expression  of  ideas.  The  fullest  ex¬ 
ercise  of  that  right  has  ever  been  and 
ever  must  be  the  bulwark  of 
cratic  systems.  An  independent  orgn 
of  civic  and  social  information  is  tlie 
greatest  instrument  of  popular  wiO 
and  judgment. 

Reveals  Public  Behavior 

A  free  press  is  no  more  the  monitor 
of  public  service  than  it  is  the  moni¬ 
tor  of  public  conscience  in  that  it 
continuously  sets  before  the  populate 
the  pattern  of  its  behaviour.  TIk 
truth  of  this  is  instinct  in  the  great 
precept  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  that 
error  of  opinion  may  be  tolerated 
where  reason  is  left  free  to  combat 
it.  So  long  as  men  shall  rule  theii 
governments  by  a  consensus  of  knowl¬ 
edge  and  decision,  so  long  must  jour¬ 
nalistic  freedom  be  maintained.  By 
this  freedom,  all  other  freedoms  live. 

“A  free  press  is,  of  necessity,  a 
private  enterprise.  A  governmental 
or  controlled  press  is  not  free  and 
sooner  or  later  becomes  the  propagator 
of  government  power  and  policy  as 
against  all  contrary  interests  of  the 
common  weal.  The  world  now  grimly 
knows  that  in  the  nations  where  a 
controlled  press  exists,  the  so-called 
ministries  of  public  enlightenment 
are  ministries  of  public  ignorance  and 
deception. 

“Since  an  independent  press  is  at 
once  a  public  function  and  a  private 
enterprise,  a  conspicious  danger  be¬ 
sets  its  freedom.  Stifle  the  enterprise 
and  the  function  can  be  weaken^  or 
destroyed.  Let  all  men  zealous  fv 
the  public  good  be  keenly  aware  of 
that. 

“Frank  and  open  enmity  as  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  opinion  is  a  right  which 
we  must  respect  and  defend  no  matter 
how  we  may  differ  with  the  reasoning. 
Let  any  assault  upon  a  free  press  be 
known  for  what  it  is,  and,  as  always, 
it  must  fail.  But  with  mount^ 
bureaucracy,  with  deepening  mazes 
of  regulation  already  beyond  com¬ 
prehending,  devices  and  hidden  meas¬ 
ures  against  the  press  might  easily  be 
found.  Even  now  we  are  aware  of 
insidious  efforts  in  this  direction. 

Threat  of  Bareaucracy 

“Naturally,  the  principal  income 
and  support  of  a  free  press  is  derived 
from  a  world  of  commerce,  where 
free  and  competitive  enterprise  is  the 
way  of  life.  No  ulterior  invasion  of 
that  field  by  government,  to  weaken 
the  prerogatives  of  trade  and  com¬ 
merce  as  a  means  of  assailing  the 
ties  that  relate  them  to  the  business 
side  of  journalism,  can  serve  the  pub¬ 
lic  good.  No  matter  what  might  be 
the  bureaucratic  theory  of  benefit  it 
must  be  lost  in  the  menace  thus  raised 
against  the  people’s  basic  need  of  * 
free  press,  independently  maintained. 

“Those  in  government  who  find 
themselves  at  odds  with  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  that  function  in  our  common 
life,  upon  which  all  must  rely  f* 
the  sustaining  of  public  vigilance  and 
opinion,  may  well  ponder  their  own 
relation  to  the  democratic  process. 

“In  this  hour  of  national  emergency, 
the  Press  of  America  pledges  its  de¬ 
voted  support  to  the  cause  of  our 
country’s  defense.  Whatever  diverg¬ 
ence  of  views  upon  the  Govemmenii 
international  policy  may  be  apparent 
now,  should  the  progress  of 
bring  the  nation  into  war,  from  that 
instant  our  ranks  shall  close  and  our 
purpose  be  unified  and  welded  in  the 
nation’s  cause.” 
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S.  F.  Papers 
Concentrate  on 
Youth  Problems 


Youth  presents  the  nation’s  greatest 
woblem.  the  newspaper’s  greatest 
diallenge  and  the  newspaper  editor’s 
greatest  oppor- 


Frank  Clarvoe 


tunity  for  ser¬ 
vice. 

Such  was  the 
declaration  of 
Frank  Clarvoe, 
editor,  San 
Francisco  News, 
in  discussing  to¬ 
day’s  problems 
with  a  represen¬ 
tative  of  Editor 
&  Publisher.  He 
believes  all  edi¬ 
tors  in  the  land 
should  unite  in 


lelping  the  coimtry’s  youth. 

By  youth  he  means  those  high  school 
^duates  of  the  past  10  years  who 
lave,  in  all  too  many  cases,  been 
mable  to  find  work;  who  have  been 
argely  ignored,  and  on  whom  the 
lation  now  turns  for  its  defense 


projects. 


Help  Youth 


“By  helping  youth  we  can  do  more 
0  keep  peace  and  to  adequately  pre- 
Mre  the  nation  than  in  any  other 
jfay,”  Mr.  Clarvoe  said. 

There  are  two  phases  of  the  prob- 
em,  he  believes,  and  both  mesh.  One 
is  vocational  training,  the  other 
luvenile  delinquency. 

The  State  of  California,  and  many 
ither  states,  provide  vocational  train- 
jig  for  convicts.  Why  not  provide  this 
for  youth  not  in  prison,  he  asks. 

As  to  delinquency,  the  delinquent  is 
;ither  a  restless  youth  with  instincts 
jf  leadership  or  a  follower  of  sudi  a 
leader.  Interest  the  gang  leader  in 
he  proper  activities,  and  he  becomes 
1  power  for  good. 

The  general  problem,  Mr.  Clarvoe 
holds,  is  one  of  free  enterprise  vs. 
inscription.  It  is  just  as  important 
hat  the  youth  have  an  opportimity  to 
have  a  job  as  it  is  for  a  manufacturer 
to  be  able  to  operate  his  own  factory, 
he  said. 

With  defense  needs  imperative, 
either  the  factories  will  operate  in- 
lependently  and  youth  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  jobs  of  their  own  choice  or  the 
government  will,  perforce,  operate 
factories  and  thrust  youth  into  some 
useful  activity,  he  said. 

Therefoie,  Mr.  Clarvoe  holds,  the 
fate  of  free  enterprise  comes  into  the 
foreground. 


Nawtpapars  Have  a  Port 

As  to  the  newspaper’s  part,  it  al¬ 
ready  has  been  assumed  in  part, 
'^ere  have  been  segregated,  occa¬ 
sional  and  even  continual  campaigns. 

“This  work  so  far  has  been  in  drib¬ 
lets,"  Mr.  Clarvoe  said.  “We  have 
had  stamp  clubs  and  newspaper-pro¬ 
moted  activities  of  various  sorts. 
Now  is  the  time  to  imite. 

‘New^apers  are  the  watchposts  of 
Ihe  nation.  But  we  must  do  more 
wth  our  information  than  we  are 
doing  now.  In  this  direction,  it  is  not 
“®cessary  to  have  the  same  program 
wd  to  attack  it  in  the  same  way. 
*t  is  important  to  have  a  general 
program  and  to  attack  the  problem 
m  each  newspaper’s  own  manner.” 

Toward  this  end  the  News,  and 
other  Francisco  papers,  are  at 
Work  in  an  informal  yet  concerted 
*^paign  to  promote  the  best  interests 
0  their  city.  Each  paper  acts  inde- 
,  5  j  tly,  but  efforts  are  co-ordinated 
til  “jrplication  of  activity  reduced 
^ou^  a  committee  named  by  San 
•^ciscos  Mayor  Angelo  Rossi. 


For  some  months  now,  all  San 
Francisco  newspapers  —  CoIl-BuUetiit, 
Chronicle,  Examiner  and  News— 
joined  in  a  united  effort  to  promote 
San  Francisco. 

Several  important  activities  were 
unleashed.  TTie  Examiner  campaigned 
successfully  for  a  recreation  center  in 
San  Francisco  for  soldiers  on  leave. 

Need  for  emphasis  on  the  youth  side 
of  the  question  became  apparent  im¬ 
mediately  in  an  outbreak  of  juvenile 
crime.  All  newspapers  have  been 
busy  publicizing  juvenile  conditions 
and  spurring  public  interest  in  the 
need  of  helping  unemployed  youths 
from  16  to  21  years  of  age. 

The  problem  has  not  been  solved. 
But  its  solution  is  underway. 

“The  newspaper,  as  a  defender  of 
democratic  principles,  must  devote 
more  and  more  time  and  attention  to 
the  problems  of  youth,”  Mr.  Clarvoe 
said. 

“This  is  a  necessity  for  the  natien 
and  for  democracy.  It  is  our  first 
and  most  important  battle.  Incident¬ 
ally,  the  way  this  fight  is  waged  will 
provide  fresh  proof  of  newspaper  effi¬ 
ciency,  obtain  new  respect  for  the 
press.” 


Varied  Newspaper 
Services  Listed 

continued  from  page  XXII 

the  nation-wide  “I  Am  An  American” 
Day,  sponsored  by  the  W.  R.  Hearst 
newspapers.  Millions  attended  the 
rallies  from  coast  to  coast. 

Another  in  which  every  newspaper 
in  the  coimtry  participated  was  the 
“Mile-O-Dimes”  campaign  to  raise 
funds  of  the  National  Infantile  Pcuraly- 
sis  Foundation. 

Bicycle  pageants  at  which  amateur 
races,  stimt  riding  and  queen 
contest  and  costume  competition  are 
featured,  and  sewing  contests  climax¬ 
ing  in  a  national  competition,  also  are 
newspaper  sponsored. 

Haroat  Ara  Rewarded 

Horseshoe  pitching  contests,  marble 
tournaments,  gymnastic  and  tumbling 
competitions,  wrestling  and  volley¬ 
ball  contests  are  other  sports 
events. 

In  the  current  field  of  national  de¬ 
fense  newspapers  are  using  their 
carrier-salesmen  organizations  to  sell 


U.S.  Defense  Bonds  and  Stamps;  they 
are  publicizing  its  various  phases  in 
news  stories  and  through  distribution 
of  patriotic  booklets  to  schools,  homes 
and  churches. 

Monthly  hero  awards  to  outstanding 
policemen,  firemen  or  park  guards  on 
the  basis  of  heroic  action  beyond  the 
call  of  duty  also  are  made  in  hundreds 
of  dollars  in  cash  and  medals.  The 
sums  in  different  cities  vary. 

Additionally,  $1,000  is  paid  to  the 
survivors  of  any  policeman,  fireman 
or  park  guard  who  dies  in  the  line  of 
duty. 

Discount  days  during  which  thou¬ 
sands  of  persons  may  visit  beaches, 
parks,  army  encampments  and  naval 
stations  also  are  sponsored  by  news¬ 
papers,  and  many  dailies  make  avail¬ 
able  real  estate  at  minimum  cost  to 
readers. 

■ 

FORUM  PLANNED 

Wartime  coverage  of  news  at  home 
and  abroad  is  to  be  discussed  by 
prominent  correspondents  at  the  first 
public  forum  of  the  New  York  News¬ 
paper  Women’s  Club,  at  Town  Hall, 
Oct.  8. 


The  policy  of  the  Review-Star 
is  to  record  in  detail  the  news  of 
the  community  which  it  serves . . . 

That  policy  doesn’t  sound  very  glamorous  or  sensational,  does  it? 
Frankly,  it  isn’t  meant  to.  For  it’s  a  simple,  sincere  policy  of  service. 
Fifty  local  reporters  provide  over  80  columns  of  news  of  Nassau’s 
citizens  and  their  organizations  each  day.  Engagements  and 
weddings,  club  news  and  church  news,  scout  troops  and  schools — 
by  word  and  picture,  every  item  of  news  interest  is  recorded. 

Such  a  chronicle  of  home  events  is  the  solid  fare  which  gives 
long  reading  life  and  integral  standing  to  a  newspaper.  Our  story 
has  always  been  .  .  .  SERVICE  ...  to  reader  and  advertiser  alike. 


HEMPSTEAD  TOWN.  P.O.  FREEPORT  N.  Y.,  NASSAU  COUNTY.  NEW  YORK 


A  OFFERS  JOINT  DEGREE 

W  A  co-operative  arrangement  bet««m 
the  School  of  Education  and  the  MedQ 
''  School  of  Journalism  at  Northwettaa 

'  University  will  go  into  effect  this  hD, 
}  providing  a  joint-degree  program 

abling  students  to  receive  their 
lor’s  degree  in  education  at  the  end  tf 
.  the  fourth  year  and  their  master’s  dt- 
^  gree  in  journalism  at  the  end  (A 

fifth.  The  new  plan  closely  resemblH 
Medill’s  existing  co-operative  pn. 
^  grams  with  the  College  of  Liberal  Am 
%  and  the  School  of  Commerce  at  Ncvtk- 
western,  in  operation  since  1938,  adwn 
Medill  became  a  graduate  sdimd  «f 
journalism. 

STORY  CUTs'fLOGGINGS 

Taking  cognizance  of  a  newspqxr 
story  written  by  Bernard  L. 
reporter  for  the  New  Orleans  Tima. 
Picayune,  Governor  Sam  H.  Jones  «l 
Louisiana  has  issued  an  order  to  the 
Louisiana  penitentiary  to  change  in 
method  of  punishment  under  which 
10,000  floggings  were  administered  to 
prisoners  in  the  past  13  years.  Knbt 
made  an  exhaustive  study  of  recordi 
The  San  Antonio  Express  and  Eve-  The  autumn  meeting  of  the  New  of  the  state  penitentiary,  located  at 

ning  News  appeared  Sept.  22  with  York  State  Society  of  Editors  will  be  Angola,  La.,  after  the  Jones  admink- 

four  pages  of  its  classified  section  held  Oct.  6  at  the  Hotel  Syracuse,  tration  took  office.  Prior  to  that  time, 

filled  with  Jewish  new  year  greetings.  Syracuse.  the  books  were  not  open  to  the  public 


minds  and  hearts  of  those  who  write 

Sandburg  Looks  for  publics  who  read.  God  speed 

n  .  m T  your  deliberations  and  give  you  vision 

At  Newspapers  and  words  that  carry.” 

continued  from  page  XXX  Aside  from  his  weekly  column  and 
a  few  “odd  jobs”  of  writing  he  is  now 
papers  and  stuffing  the  cuttings  in  engaged  in,  Sandburg  is  devoting  much 
his  pockets  until  he  had  time  to  file  of  his  time  and  energy  in  actively 
them  at  home.  He  still  clips  papers  backing  the  President’s  national  de- 
and  stuffs  his  pockets,  but  his  greatest  fense  program  and  foreign  policy, 
tussle  with  newspapers  came  during  He  has  addressed  mass  meetings  and 
the  writing  of  his  six-volume  biog-  has  broadcast  over  the  radio,  giving 
raphy  of  the  Civil  War  President,  his  wholehearted  support  to  the  Presi- 
Sandburg  literally  went  through  bales  dent.  Carl  Sandburg  has  deep  con- 
of  old  newspapers  to  acquire  the  de-  victions  about  this  country’s  stake 
tail  and  background  necessary  for  in  the  war  abroad.  When  he  is  deeply 
“The  Prairie  Years”  and  “The  War  stirred,  he  must  speak  his  mind 
Years.”  and  this  he  is  eloquently  doing 


"MIXED  BLUEPRINTS.  GENERAL. 
OTHERWISE  SUPERB" 

-Drawn  especially  for  Editok  &  Pi  B- 
LiSiBEK  by  W.  L.  Capple,  Milwaukee 
Sentinel. 


Qet  MoAe  CIRCULATION 


By  Making 
Your  Readers 
Become  Your 
Subscription 
Solicitors 


ifde  the  p4j(we4ie  ^ 

UNDERWOOD  "LEADER” 
Circulation  and  GOODWILL  BUILDER 


G  For  young  man  and  woman  with  ayes 
on  tha  future . . .  For  thota  who  would  get 
started  first  and  move  forward  in  the  im¬ 
portant  business  of  earning  a  living.  . . . 
Here  is  the  aid  that  will  help  to  make  am¬ 
bitious  dreams  come  true  .  .  .  the  New 
Underwood  leader  Portable. 


Your  readers  are  your  best  salesmen — 
because  they  know. . .  like . . .  and  boost 
your  paper.  Give  them  a  chance  to  earn — 
not  win  —  a  prize  that  every  home  wants 
and  should  have  —  and  watch  them  go  to 
work  for  you.  The  conditions  are  not  diffi¬ 
cult.  No  special  skill,  education  or  other 
qualifications  required. 

The  Underwood  Portable  Leader  Cam¬ 
paign  will  have  enthusiastic  support  by 
parents— teachers— educators— clergymen 
— and  mostly  BOYS  AND  GIRLS.  You  will 
be  pleased  at  the  circulation  increase — at 
a  low  cost.  You  will  be  amazed  at  the  tre¬ 
mendous  goodwill  created  for  your  news¬ 
paper  in  a  campaign  in  which  everyone 
wins  —  no  one  loses. 

For  more  information  call  the  nearest 
Underwood  Elliott  Fisher  Branch  Office  or 
write 

Portable  Typewriter  Division 

UNDERWOOD  ELLIOTT  FISHER  COMPANY 

ONE  PARK  AVENUE  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


OThe  UNDERWOOD  leader  Portable  is 
a  full-fledged  writing  machine — not  a  toy. 
It  has  a  standard  keyboard  of  42  keys — 
writes  84  characters  .  .  .  small  and 
CAPITAl  letters. 


UNDERWOOD. . .  Typewriter  Leader  of  the  World 
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DAILY  SERIALS 
WEEKLY  SERIALS 
WEEKLY  SHORT  STORIES 

Most  of  these  ivriters  are  well 
known  in  the  top  magazine  field. 
Occasionally,  promising  young 
authors  appear.  Men  like  Luke 
Short,  latest  rage  of  estern” 
fans,  whose  first  appearance  in 
the  ‘^‘slicks"  followed  his  second 
serial  in  Blue  Ribbon  fiction. 

•  Among  the  Blue  Ribbon 
SHORT  STORIES  now  sched¬ 
uled  ore: 


...it  tosb  so  Kttk  for  our 

MOST  EXPENSIVE  FEATURE! 


No  other  feature  distributed  by  the  Chicago  Tribune-New  York 
News  Syndicate  costs  us  so  much  as  Blue  Ribbon  fiction.  No 
comic  strip,  no  columnist,  no  cartoonist  draws  on  our  cash 
drawer  so  heavily.  And  yet  you  can  buy  this  first-run  fiction 
by  leading  popular  authors  at  a  small  fraction  of  the  original 
cost.  You  can  have  excellent  original  fiction  at  very  little  above 
the  cost  of  pot  boilers  or  reprints. 


Big  Moment  Kathleen  Norris 

Your  Son  and  My  Daughter 

Lois  Montross 
Sodding  Doll  Sigrid  Undset 
The  Chandelier 

Thyra  Sampler  Winslow 

The  Teehanner  Luke  Short 

./  Hollywood  Firing  Squad 

Jim  Tully 

Latest  Shall  Be  Firstest 

Rupert  Hughes 

.  /  Blad^-Out  Idyll 

Mrs.  Belloc  Lowndes 
Let  It  Ride  Elsie  Janis 

She  Was  Smding  Rose  Franken 

The  Traveling  Man's  Wife 

Olga  L.  Rosmanith 

Holly  and  Cellophane 

Ida  M.  Evans 

So  Rhythm  Marie  de  Nervaud 
Whitecap  Ethel  Lina  White 

•  Blue  Ribbon  SERIALS 


Blue  Ribbon  fiction  is  bought  to  give  a  wide,  general  j  The  Imperfect  Diplomat 
.  ,  .  ,  c  I  1*  I  1  •  T  •  I  William  C.  White 

circulation  good  reading  ot  new,  unpiiblishetl  stories.  It  is  not  j  Fabulou-  Fortune 

highbrow.  Neither  is  it  cheap  nor  vulgar.  It  is  bought  in  i  Rupert  Hughes 

Pursuit  of  a  Parcel 

competition  with  the  big  weeklies,  the  women'’s  magazines,  the  Patricia  Wentworth 

general  monthlies.  It  is  the  same  type  of  first-run  fiction  that  Sunset  Giaze  Luke  Short 

I’ll  Never  Marry 

gets  into  the  better  magazines — bought  through  the  same  Alice  Duer  Miller 

.  1  ^  f  1  •  Action  in  Diamonds 

_  sources,  at  market  prices.  For  proofs  and  prices,  Counney  Ryley  Cooper 

write,  phone  or  wire.  fustice  Deferred 

I  1  William  MacLeod  Raine 

*  *  *  for  BIG  MOMENT,  a  short  story  by  Kathleen  Norris  for  Oct.  12th  publication. 


Sandburg  Sees  New  Skill 
In  Newspapers  Of  Today 


By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 


CARL  SANDBURG,  author  and  vaga¬ 
bond  reporter,  poet  and  columnist, 
biographer  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  has 
a  deep  appreciation  of  what  a  free 
press  means  to  America  in  these  con¬ 
tentious  times.  Yet  he  prefers  to  let 
those  in  high  places  extol  the  virtues 
of  the  American  press,  while  he  talks 
about  newspapers  in  terms  which  his 
craft  understands  and  senses  as  com¬ 
ing  from  the  common  people — “the 
learning  and  blimdering  people” — 
who  spend  their  Lincoln  pennies  for 
the  day’s  news. 

Tells  Power  of  Press 

He  talked  plainly,  without  pretense, 
about  newspapers,  which  have  been 
so  intimately  a  part  of  his  life — as 
a  young  reporter  in  the  Midwest,  as 
a  poet  of  Chicago’s  masses,  and  later 
as  he  lobared  painstakingly  for  16 
years  to  write  the  greatest  biography 
ever  written  about  Lincoln,  for  which 
he  was  awarded  the  Pulitzer  prize  in 
1939.  Today,  Carl  Sandburg  has  again 
returned  to  the  newspaper  fold  and 
is  writing  a  weekly  “piece”  for  the 
Chicago  Times-Syndicate.  In  his  in¬ 
terview  with  Editor  &  Publisher,  he 
spoke  slowly  and  sincerely  about  the 
power  of  the  press,  knowing  full  well 
its  shortcomings  and  its  problems. 

He  said  it  was  a  pity  so  few  Ameri¬ 
cans  seem  to  take  time  fully  to  reflect 
that  many  of  the  fimdamental  demo¬ 
cratic  privileges  of  this  country  are 
vitally  connected  with  the  daily  serv¬ 
ice  afforded  them  by  their  newspapers. 
Yet,  he  told  EbrrOR  &  Publisher,  he 
wanted  to  be  perfectly  candid,  and 
in  speaking  of  the  press  he  was  re¬ 
minded  of  an  interview  he  once  had 
with  Babe  Ruth.  He  asked  the  “Sul¬ 
tan  of  Swat”  in  his  heyday  if  he 
thought  brunettes  were  more  danger¬ 
ous  than  blondes.  And  Babe  replied: 
“It’s  all  in  the  personality.” 

“So  with  newspapers,”  said  Sand¬ 
burg,  “some  are  fine,  others  are  just 
toadies  in  journalism.” 

Lounging  comfortably  in  his  chair, 
the  silver-haired  Sandburg  sat  in  his 
shirt  sleeves  and  puffed  a  “seegar” 
as  he  focused  his  keen,  analytical 
mind,  sharpened  by  firsthand  experi¬ 
ence  and  tempered  by  his  recent  de¬ 
tached  viewpoint  on  the  press  as  he 
sees  it  today.  He  started  at  the  top 
and  worked  down.  He  began  by 
saying: 

PersoRol  ladNlgMC*  Needed 

“I  could  wish  and  I  could  hope  that 
American  newspaper  publishers,  gen¬ 
erally,  would  be  asking  themselves 
these  questions  as  individuals: 

“Is  there  an  element  of  personal 
indulgence  in  the  way  I  run  my  news¬ 
paper?  Can  I  ever  be  too  solemn 
about  the  human  minds  and  human 
spirits  which  are  reached  by  the  liv¬ 
ing,  quivering  words  in  my  paper. 

“Is  there  danger  to  myself  and  my 
own  life  at  any  time  of  over-rating 
the  very  peculiar  power  that  resides 
in  me  as  a  purveyor  of  news  and 
opinion  in  my  community?  In  other 
words,  do  I  possess  the  sobriety  and 
understanding  of  properly  conducting 
this  privately-owned  public  utility?” 

Carl  Sandburg,  now  63  years  old 
and  slightly  stoop-shouldered  from 
bending  over  his  typewriter  in  the 
garret  of  his  Michigan  home  on  the 
sandy  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  south 
of  Benton  Harbor,  confided  that  he 
hopes  to  write  a  long  piece — it  may 


run  into  a  book — about  “what  I  have 
learned  of  the  heavy  difficulties,  the 
curious  involvements,  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  beyond  computation  that  go 
with  running  a  newspaper.” 

“I  have  met  very  few  newspaper 
owners  whom  I  felt  had  a  full  re¬ 
alization  of  what  their  newspaper  is 


Carl  Sandburg 

or  what  it  might  be,”  he  said.  “Most 
of  them  are  too  satisfied  about  the 
past  and  present,  and  too  self-assured 
about  the  future.  The  few  great 
newspapers  I  have  known  had  a  touch 
of  human  mystery  and  a  master  crafts¬ 
manship  beyond  comparison  with 
others.” 

In  his  kindly  way,  like  Lincoln,  but 
with  utter  frankness,  Sandburg  fired 
one  parting  shot  at  his  publisher 
friends,  before  directing  his  keen  ob¬ 
servation  on  the  “working  press.” 
With  a  twinkle  in  his  expressive  blue 
eyes,  which  are  always  a  guide  to 
his  mood,  he  drawled: 

“The  newspaper  publisher  means 
well  when  he  starts  out.  He  has  no 
positive  bias,  but  after  a  while,  as  Wil¬ 
liam  Allen  White  so  aptly  put  it,  he 
acquires  a  coimtry-club  viewpoint. 
In  so  many  cases,  the  vital  side  of  a 
story  is  shaped  so  it  is  against  what 
old  E.  W.  Scripps  chose  to  call  the 
‘ninety-five  per  cent’.’ 

“In  the  average  newspaper,”  Sand¬ 
burg  recently  told  his  biographer, 
Karl  Detzer,  “there  is  not  a  complete 
suppression  of  stories  the  sacred  cows 
don’t  want  printed.  But  rather  what 
happens  is  that  the  stories  get  printed 
with  stresses,  colorations  and  em¬ 
phasis  that  favor  the  sacred  cows.” 

Talks  Abeat  Werkiaq  Press 

Turning  his  attention  to  the 
working  press,  as  viewed  from 
the  broad  perspective  he  has  ac¬ 
quired,  having  worked  on  a  num¬ 
ber  of  newspapers  for  more  than 
25  years  —  including  such  papers 
as  the  Chicago  Daily  Newt,  Milwaukee 
Journal,  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  the 
short-lived  Chicago  Day  Book,  then 
owned  by  E.  W.  Scripps,  and  not  for¬ 
getting  his  home  town  paper,  the 
Galesburg  (Ill.)  Daily  Mail,  ^ndburg 
continued: 

‘“nie  press  associations  are  more 
enterprising  and  more  intelligent  in 
news  gathering  and  news  writing 


today  than  ever  before.  This  improve¬ 
ment  has  been  reflected  in  the  press 
itself,  which  today  is  presenting  the 
news  more  skilfully  and  more  pro¬ 
ficiently.  After  reading  the  news¬ 
papers  of  the  1850’s  and  ’60’s  as  ex¬ 
tensively  as  I  have  read  contempo¬ 
rary  dailies  during  the  past  decade — 
in  comparison — the  press  today  wins 
hands  down.” 

He  tempered  his  statement,  however, 
by  adding:  “Along  with  this  is  the 
regret  that  a  very  large  majority  of 
newspapers  of  the  country — every  day 
— throw  away  a  vast  amoimt  of  signi¬ 
ficant  news;  informative  items,  which 
would  be  welcomed  by  that  part  of 
a  newspaper’s  circulation  that  values 
news  above  comics,  features  and  spe¬ 
cials.  In  this  latter  case  are  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  run  this  country.  They  are 
the  people  who  care.” 

It  is  the  neglect  of  these  readers 
who  care  that  concerns  Sandburg. 
Granting  that  newspapers  are  more  ob¬ 
jective  today,  and  less  inclined  to 
skim  the  surface  and  ignore  the  un¬ 
derlying  implications  of  a  story,  he 
still  believes  that  news  reporting  is 
often  in  a  rut  as  far  as  getting  be¬ 
hind  the  facts  of  big  stories  are  con¬ 
cerned.  The  rapid  rise  of  weekly 
news  magazines  has  been  largely  be¬ 
cause  such  publications  stress  infor¬ 
mation  rather  than  entertainment,  he 
said. 

Mora  laformotioR  Naadad 

“Newspapers  need  to  be  more  in¬ 
formative,”  he  asserted,  “and  put  less 
emphasis  on  features  which  are  purely 
of  an  entertaining  nature,  if  such 
added  production  cost  doesn’t  threaten 
to  send  the  paper  into  the  red.” 

He  referred  to  the  New  York  news¬ 
paper  PM  as  “a  noble  experiment,” 
but  Sandburg  said,  in  his  opinion, 
the  publishers  of  PM  have  made  two 
big  mistakes.  First,  PM  should  never 
have  been  started  in  New  York,  where 
there  exists  the  best  newspaper  com¬ 
petition  in  the  world.  Second,  it 
made  the  mistake  of  trying  for  mass 
circulation  at  five  cents  a  copy. 

“A  nickel  a  week  is  not  a  lot  for 
the  average  man  to  pay,”  he  stated, 
“but  a  nickel  a  day  is  insurmountable 
— beyond  considering — as  an  expendi¬ 
ture  for  receiving  the  news  daily. 
Mr.  Ingersoll  apparently  thought  be¬ 
cause  of  his  success  on  Fortune  at 
an  unprecedented  $10  a  year,  there 
would  be  an  unprecedented  number 
of  p>eople  who  would  pay  five  cents 
a  day  for  an  evening  paper.” 

Speaking  as  an  oldtime  labor  news 
reporter,  who  covered  some  of  Chi¬ 
cago’s  bloodiest  labor  struggles  prior 
to  the  1930’s  Sandburg  said  news¬ 
papers  are  doing  a  vastly  better,  a  far 
more  adequate  job  of  reporting  labor 
news  today.  In  this  connection,  he 
brought  up  the  question  of  the  recent 
strikes  in  defense  industries  and  how 
they  were  covered  by  the  press. 

“A  case  could  be  made  out  that 
there  were  individual  plant  owners, 
who  in  a  sense  were  on  strike  as 
definitely  as  the  workers  who  walked 
out,”  he  observed.  “In  each  case, 
they  had  special  interests  of  their 
own  to  serve.  The  plant  owners  were 
favored  in  the  news  as  against  the 
strikers,  partly  because  it  was  a  per¬ 
fectly  quiet,  entirely  undramatic  ac¬ 
tion  on  the  owners’  part.  Both  they 
and  the  strikers  were  engaged  in  what 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


you  might  describe  as  passive  resM. 
ance. 

“As  a  newswriter,  I  am  sure  1  would 
have  written  the  strike  stories  about 
as  they  were  written.  As  a  reporte 
I  would  undoubtedly  have  tried  to 
force  matters  to  direct  the  spotlight 
on  the  plant  owners,  who  were  keep, 
ing  potential  expanded  plants  oirttf 
production  because  they  couldn’t  get 
the  perfect  assurance  they  wanted 
from  the  government  that  they  would 
be  taken  care  of  in  the  future.  Whet 
thousands  of  strikers  walked  out  d 
the  plants  that  was  more  dramatk, 
from  a  news  standpoint,  than  a  plan 
owner,  from  day  to  day,  conductiw 


negotiations  with  the  government  and 
saying,  in  effect,  ‘I  won’t  play  ball” 

Likas  to  Troval 

Mr.  Sandburg,  who  still  has  a  tou(4 
of  the  restless  hobo  in  him  and  oftai 
gets  the  urge  to  travel  about  the 
country,  has  had  occasion  to  sit  in  on 
a  number  of  White  House  press  con¬ 
ferences  in  recent  months.  He  also 
spends  some  of  his  time  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Club,  rubbing  shoulden 
with  Washington  correspondents  and 
columnists.  Referring  to  the  “vol¬ 
untary  censorship”  problem  under  the 
national  emergency,  he  paid  tribute 
to  President  Roosevelt  in  his  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  press,  stating: 

“I  hope  that  journeymen,  wayfar¬ 
ing  reporters  of  the  daily  newspaper 
press  will  always  get  from  the  future 
magistrates  of  our  government  as 
nearly  complete  co-operation  as  they 
have  from  F.  D.  R.  I  preset  it  will 
be  quite  a  while  before  they  will  have 
a  White  House  man  as  nearly  candid 
as  the  present  one.  Of  course,  just 
now,  I  don’t  feel  called  upon  to  go 
into  details  on  the  curious  stupidhie 
that  seem  to  be  traditional  in  the 
Army  and  Navy  on  the  matter  of 
public  relations.  The  professional 
military  man,  traditionally,  is  some¬ 
what  aloof  from  the  people.  And 
that  has  its  consequences.” 

Mr.  Sandburg  told  Editor  &  Ptn- 
LisHER  he  was  not  directing  his  crit¬ 
ical  remarks  entirely  at  the  so-called 
conservative  press,  for  he  realizes  that 
the  “radical,”  or  labor  press  is  often 
unreliable  from  an  objective  stand¬ 
point.  “One  of  the  sorriest  things  to 
look  at  has  been  the  way  the  GO 
press  has  taken  several  tremendom 
victories  for  that  labor  organization.’ 
he  commented.  “I  know  that  some  of 
the  UAW  leaders  understand  very 
well  that  Henry  Ford  has  thrust  upon 
them  a  heavy  responsibility,  but  in 
other  CIO  journals  I  have  seen 
merely  cheap  exultation  over  victory, 
overlooking  the  hard,  sober  woik 
which  lies  ahead  of  them  on  the  pi4 
to  what  they  call  industrial  democ¬ 
racy.” 

U.  S.  Press  Is  Most  Aecarote 

With  all  its  faults,  the  America 
press,  he  stated,  is  more  accunfc 
than  any  other  press  in  the  wo^ 
save,  perhaps  for  the  Scandinavia 
press,  or  rather  the  Swedish  joumik 
which  he  asserted  still  excell  in  ^ 
curacy,  even  under  today’s  tryW 
conditions  in  Europe.  Some  may  W 
that  statement  is  the  “Swede”  in  Sa» 
burg,  whose  parents  were  SwediA 
of  peasant  stock,  coming  to  Ameno 
and  settling  in  Galesburg,  HI.,  wha* 
the  boy  Carl  was  to  first  learn  abo* 
Lincoln’s  prairie  years.  SandbuS 
later  in  life  had  a  brief  joumahrt 
venture  in  Sweden  during  the  cloiial 
year  of  the  first  World  War  as  a  c*" 
respondent  for  the  old  Newspap** 

'  Enterprise  Association.  His  conbf 
with  the  Swedish  press  has  continu« 
ever  since.  .  ' 

Even  before  Sandburg  began 
meticulous  study  of  Lincoln,  he  *■ 
quired  the  habit  of  clipping  new 
(Continued  on  page  XL) 
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By  JOHN  W.  DARK 

Vice-President.  Institute  of  Public  Relations 
And  Trustee.  C.  I.  T.  Safety  Foundation 


figures  of  the  National  Safety 
Council  show  deaths  from  traffic 
accidents  running  17%  above  those 
of  the  corresponding  months  a  year 
ago.  If  this  trend  continues  for  Sep¬ 
tember,  October,  November,  and  De¬ 
cember,  motor  vehicle  fatalities  in 
the  United  States  for  1941  will  pass 
the  40,000  mark — an  all-time  high. 

Once  before,  when  the  newspapers 
of  the  country  were  aroused  by  a 
jjmilar  situation,  they  were  able  to 
perform  a  striking  public  service.  In 
1937,  traffic  fatalities  were  39,643.  That 
was  when  many  newspapers  decided 
to  inaugurate  safety  campaigns  of 
one  sort  or  another.  The  result  was 
a  spectacular  drop  in  the  number  of 
deaths  in  1938  to  32,582  and  to  32,386 
in  1939.  In  1940,  the  figure  was  ap¬ 
proximately  34,500.  With  this  year’s 
deaths,  however,  on  the  way  to  jump¬ 
ing  past  40,000,  it  is  high  time  that 
every  newspaperman  in  the  country 
ask  himself  once  more  if  he  is  doing 
all  he  can  to  combat  this  menace. 
Newipoper  Drives  Saccessfal 
Following  the  first  C.  I.  T.  News¬ 
papermen’s  Seminar,  which  was  held 
late  in  November  1937,  I  had  occasion 
to  keep  detailed  figures  on  what  hap¬ 
pened  in  40  cities  during  1938.  These 
cities  ranged  in  size  from  Duluth, 
Minn ,  to  Washington,  D.  C.  Alpha- 
betic^y  they  ran  the  gamut  from 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  to  Youngstown,  Ohio. 
Newspapers  in  each  of  these  cities 
began  active  safety  drives  in  Novem¬ 
ber  or  December,  1937.  Traffic  fa¬ 
talities  in  these  40  cities  for  the  first 
six  months  of  1938  dropped  29.3% 
below  the  corresponding  figures  for 
1937. 

That  same  sort  of  decrease  could 
be  made  throughout  the  country  in 
1942  over  1941  ...  if  the  newspapers 
of  the  country  want  to  save  lives. 
Assuming  that  traffic  deaths  this  year 
will  run  more  than  40,000,  a  29.3% 
decrease  would  save  about  12,000 
lives  in  one  year — the  year  that  lies 
just  ahead. 

If  you  would  like  to  look  at  the 
situation  from  the  point  of  view  of 
one  city,  let  me  tell  you  briefly  what 
happened  when  the  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.) 
News-Sentinel  went  on  the  warpath 
for  traffic  safety  in  1938.  During  the 
first  six  months  of  an  all-out  cam¬ 
paign,  these  results  were  noted;  Fa¬ 
talities  decreased  22%,  number  of 
persons  injured  dropped  21.5%,  num¬ 
ber  of  fatal  motor  vehicle  accidents 
decreased  33>/s%. 

MoliHet  Redaeed  35% 

Among  specific  accomplishments  in 
Fwt  Wayne,  as  the  result  of  the 
drive,  were  these:  — 

Scientific  accident  investigation. 
Individual  action  to  remedy  situation 
at  intersections  with  a  bad  accident 
record. 

Conspicuous  marking  of  police  cars. 

An  adequate  police  traffic  bureau. 
Qimination  of  ticket  fixing. 

Weekly  reports  on  traffic  arrests. 

A  traffic  court. 

A  school  for  traffic  officers, 
driving  contests, 
tinudl  ®™ool  safety  patrol  work. 

The  Democrat  &  Chronicle  in 
"^liester,  N.  Y.,  put  on  a  sustained 
safety  drive,  beginning  July  1,  1938. 
the  first  year  of  the  drive,  there 
34  fatalities,  compared  to  53  for 
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the  previous  twelve  months, 
duction  of  35.8%.  The  setting  up  of 
a  Police  Accident  Prevention  Bureau 
was  one  of  the  high  points  in  the 
campaign. 

The  Dayton  Journal  and  Herald 
enrolled  more  than  8,300  members  in 
a  Junior  Safety  League  within  a 
month  of  its  establishment. 

The  Marshall  (Mitm.)  Messenger 
issued  a  complete  safety  edition  that 
was  given  part  of  the  credit  for  the 
fact  the  city  won  the  Governor’s 
trophy  for  first  place  in  the  state  in 
its  population  class  .  .  .  with  a  record 
during  1940  of  no  traffic  fatalities. 

S.  E.  Lee,  publisher  of  the  Harper 
County  Journal  of  Alva,  Okla.,  writes 


that  he  has  used  more  safety  material 
in  his  paper,  and  used  it  more  in¬ 
telligently,  than  before  he  began  tak¬ 
ing  a  serious  interest  in  safety.  He 
notes,  as  a  result,  that  traffic  deaths 
in  the  county,  that  were  3  in  1938  and 
3  in  1939,  dropped  to  0  in  1940.  There 
had  been  1  in  1941  when  Mr.  Lee 
wrote,  but  Mr.  Lee  pointed  out  that 
this  one  was  a  resident  of  another 
County. 

The  Portland  Oregonian  has  been 
actively  interested  in  safety  for  more 
than  three  and  one-half  years.  Recent 
figures  show  that  safety  efforts  are 
cumulative;  as  from  Jan.  1  to  April 
15,  1940,  traffic  accidents  claimed  33 
lives  in  Portland,  whereas  from  Jan. 
1  to  April  15,  1941,  a  total  of  11  per¬ 
sons  met  deaths  on  Portland  Streets. 
Over  a  3V^  year  period  the  reduction 
in  traffic  deaths  was  58%,  according 
to  Robert  C.  Notson,  managing  editor 
of  the  Oregonian.  The  Oregonian 
has  advocated  and  obtained  adoption 
of  modernized  traffic  engineering,  the 
Kreml  enforcement  plan,  and  a  city 
traffic  safety  council. 

Kansas  City,  Missouri,  thought  it 
was  traffic  safety  conscious.  Traffic 


deaths  had  decreased  from  97  in  1934 
to  87  in  1935,  to  75  in  1936,  and  to 

69  in  both  1937  and  1938.  At  this 
point,  however,  the  Kansas  City  Star 
began  to  put  on  the  pressure.  The 
result:  In  1939,  traffic  deaths  were 
down  to  32  and  in  1940  were  down  to 
24 — a  truly  remarkable  record. 

State-wide  Effort 

The  Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman  and 
Times  have  done  a  state-wide  traffic 
safety  job  in  the  past  two  years.  The 
program  conducted  by  these  two 
newspapers  embraced  every  phase  of 
the  problem  and  attempted  to  reach 
the  entire  driving  and  walking  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  state.  Despite  a  national 
trend  the  other  way,  Oklahoma  as  a 
state  reduced  its  traffic  death  toll  for 
1940  5%  from  1939’s  figxires.  Harold 
Mueller,  associate  editor  of  the  Okla¬ 
homan  and  Times  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Oklahoma  State  Safety 
Council  in  February  1940. 

H.  A.  'Van  Dusen  of  the  Gary  (Ind.) 
Post  Tribune  estimates  that  at  least 

70  or  80  lives  have  been  saved  in 
Gary  in  the  past  three  years.  Since 

(Continued  on  page  XXXV) 


Vt  well  t/p  Ifpu 


VITAL  FACT!i»  ABOUT 
GREATER  .lOHA'STOWN 


Greater  Johnstown,  population  108,- 
483;  within  1  to  miles  of  shop¬ 
ping  center;  circulation  (family) 
coverage  over  100%. 


Metropolitan  District,  population 
151,781;  extending  approximately  20 
miles  east,  12  miles  south;  circulation 
(family)  coverage  over  100%. 


Trading  Area  (A.  B.  C,),  population 
299,781;  all  or  part  of  six  counties; 
circulation  (family)  coverage  74%. 


Payrolls,  latest  available  statistics 
show  factory  payrolls  22.2  points 
above  1929  peak. 


Any  newspaper  succeeds  or  fails  by  the  way  it 
serves  the  many  interests  of  its  community.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  this  is  apparent  in  Johnstown  where,  for 
many  years,  The  Tribune  and  The  Democrat  have 
played  a  joint  part  in  civic  leadership.  In  every 
phase  of  community  activity — social,  political, 
educational,  etc. — these  two  newspapers  have  been 
a  continuously  constructive  force. 


This  service  to  the  community  and  the  readers’  keen 
interest  in  it  is  the  reason,  pure  and  simple,  that 
The  Johnstown  Tribune  and  The  Johnstown 
Democrat  have  been  so  successful  in  moving  mer¬ 
chandise  for  both  retailers  and  national  advertisers. 
Once  a  newspaper  is  sound  in  its  service  to  readers, 
it  is  successful  in  its  service  to  advertisers. 


Many  advertisers  know  this  to  be  a  proven  fact  in 
Johnstown,  and  nothing  is  more  solid  than  fact. 


City  ZoiM  Pep«latioa  108,485 
Trad*  Atm  Pepulatioa  299,781 


Two  Good  Nowspopon 
With  Local  Ownership  Manogomont 


TribunO'Domoerot  ABC 
Cirenlotion  52,751 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHEb 

NOTED  EDUCATORS  PRAISE  PRESS  CONTRIBUTION  TO  EDUCATION 


(Continued  from  page  XI) 
tiors.  Without  the  newspaper  pre¬ 
senting,  as  it  does,  certain  basic  in¬ 
struction  material  upon  which  teachers 
rely,  the  application  of  that  instruc¬ 
tion  which  teachers  offer  would  be 
severely  handicapped. 

Hie  newspaper  has  become  an  in¬ 
stitution  in  American  life.  American 
life  includes  education,  so  the  news¬ 
paper  is  a  definite,  constructive,  con¬ 
tributory  institution  in  all  phases  of 
American  education. 

The  fact  gathering,  the  reportorial 
functions,  and  the  educational  leader¬ 
ship,  whether  we  agree  with  it  or  not, 
all  present  values  vital  for  current 
education.  True,  we  do  not  ask  chil¬ 
dren  to  accept  the  opinions  expressed 
in  newspapers  any  more  than  we  ask 
children  to  accept  personal  opinions 
presented  by  teachers,  but  newspaper 
opinion  supplementing  and  contribut¬ 
ing  to  classroom  teaching  makes  for 
that  broad  background  of  knowledge 
out  of  which  sound  opinions  and  de¬ 
liberative  judgments  come  forth  in 
America. 


NEWSPAPERS.  SCHOOLS 
ALLIED 


FRANKLYN  B.  SNYDER 

Praiidani,  Northwestern  University, 
Eventton,  III. 

Elducation  might  be  defined  as  the 
training  that  equips  men  and  women 
to  conduct  their  lives  with  intelligence, 
understanding,  and  happiness. 

Intelligence  is  native,  but  imder- 
standing  must  be  acquired.  One  can¬ 
not  understand,  by  mere  intuition, 
man  and  the  world  in  which  he  lives. 
And  of  course  one  cannot  fully  attain 
understanding  through  four  years  of 
study  in  college  or  university.  The 
world  today  is  changing  so  rapidly 
and  is  so  complex  that  one  can  achieve 
adequate  understanding  only  through 
a  lifetime  of  study,  observation,  and 
effort. 

That  is  why,  today,  we  speak  of 
education  as  a  continuous  process,  and 
stress  its  needs  and  opportunities 
among  the  adiilt  members  of  America’s 
population.  And  that  is  why  the 
newspaper,  since  it  maintains  mental 
contact  with  men  through  all  the 
years  of  life,  is  such  a  powerful  force 
in  education.  It  is  an  indispensable 
ally  of  the  university  in  its  task  of 
developing  among  our  citizenship  a 
fuller  understanding  of  man  and  his 
world. 

At  the  very  heart  of  education  lies 
the  principle  of  freedom — freedom  for 
the  individual  to  use  intelligence  as 
a  guide  to  action;  freedom  for  him  to 
make  independent  judgment  on  mat¬ 
ters  that  claim  his  interest;  freedom 
to  express  himself  in  accord  with  the 
dictates  of  his  own  conscience  and  in¬ 
tellect. 

Here  again  the  newspaper  and  the 
university  are  allied  in  purpose,  each 
recognizing  the  worth  of  the  great 
human  values  inherent  in  freedom, 
and  determined  to  preserve  them 
against  encroachment  from  any  source. 
In  their  traditional  reverence  for  free¬ 
dom,  and  in  their  constant  zeal  in  its 
defense,  the  newspapers  of  Amer¬ 
ica  make  a  most  significant  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  education  of  our  time. 


adult  life.  In  fact  the  newspaper  is  the 
only  educational  agency  which  touches 
a  large  proportion  of  our  adult  popula¬ 
tion. 

In  view  of  these  common  ends, 
therefore,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
schools  in  fulfilling  their  proper  func¬ 
tions  should  lean  heavily  upon  the 
newspaper.  Few  classes  are  found 
which  do  not  make  extensive  use  of 
material  found  in  the  paper.  From 
kindergarten  through  college  years  the 
students  are  instructed  through  scrap¬ 
books  which  they  fill  with  newspaper 
clippings,  to  evaluate,  to  interpret  and 
to  imderstand  the  world  about  them. 

The  schools  must  depend  upon  the 
newspapers  as  the  main  channel 
through  which  information  reaches  the 
public  to  give  adequate  and  correct 
information  about  the  educational  in¬ 
stitutions.  The  generous  reporting  of 
the  activities  of  the  educational  insti¬ 
tutions  in  the  newspapers  has  been 
responsible  in  no  small  measure  for 
the  general  good  will  evidenced  by  the 
public  toward  the  schools. 


In  all  my  experience  I  know  of  no 
case  in  which  the  newspapers  have 
not  co-operated  wholeheartedly  in 
bringing  before  the  conununity  mat¬ 
ters  of  importance  in  education.  They 
have  been  more  then  generous  in  their 
allowance  of  space  for  school  news; 
have  manifested  a  genuine  interest  in 
the  progress  of  the  schools  and  have 
been  more  than  fair  in  their  criticism. 

Not  long  ago  one  metropolitan  paper 
carried  our  annual  report  in  full,  se¬ 
rially  over  a  period  of  nearly  two 
weeks,  in  order  to  bring  the  story  of 
the  schools  directly  into  the  hands  of 
many  thousands  of  parents,  a  thing 
which  we,  in  a  city  as  large  as  ours, 
could  not  have  done  except  at  pro¬ 
hibitive  cost. 


ALERT  TO  AID  SCIENCE 


INESTIMABLE  VALUE 


HAROLD  G.  CAMPBELL 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 

City  of  New  York 

The  newspapers  of  New  York  city 
and  indeed  of  the  entire  country,  year 
in  and  year  out,  render  service  of  in¬ 
estimable  value  to  the  cause  of  public 
education.  They  are  the  chief  medium 
through  which  we  keep  the  public  in¬ 
formed  of  what  the  schools  are  en¬ 
deavoring  to  do. 

They  carry  our  messages  to  parents, 
teachers  and  students.  They  are  like¬ 
wise  a  means  for  the  exchange  of  edu¬ 
cational  thought  among  school  men. 


REV.  ALPHONSE  M.  SCHWITALLA 
Dean  of  the  St.  Louis  University  School  of 
Medicine,  St.  Louis 

In  considering  the  contribution  of 
the  general  press  to  St.  Louis  Univer¬ 
sity  medical  school,  to  other  medical 
schools,  and  to  that  part  of  hospital 
work  which  relates  to  medical  ^u- 
cation,  1  stand  impressed  with  the  re¬ 
sults  occasioned  by  stories  printed 
about  these  activities. 

And  so  I  would  answer  a  question 
about  such  contribution  at  the  outset 
by  pointing  to  this  type  of  publicity 
and  stressing  that  it  provides  a  ma¬ 
terial  aid  to  a  general  educational 
program.  For  instance,  take  the  case 
of  a  hospital  convention.  News  stories 
that  have  come  to  my  attention  have 
often  told  of  such  meetings  in  a  man¬ 
ner  to  help  interpret  the  aims  of  the 
group. 

Again,  it  has  been  my  experience 
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COMMON  OBJECTIVES 

J.  L.  O'SULLIVAN 

Dean,  Marquette  Univartify  College  of 
Journalism;  President,  American  Association 
of  Schools  and  Departments  of  Journalism 
'Hie  newspaper  and  the  school  have 
common  objectives,  to  educate  and  to 
inform.  While  the  school  is  primarily 
concerned  with  the  early  years,  the 
newspaper’s  chief  influence  is  found  in 
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that  newspaper  editors  are  on  the  alert 
to  record  in  their  columns  advance 
made  by  medical  science.  In  kter 
years,  I  am  pleased  to  say,  I  have  noted 
an  improvement  in  this  type  of 
porting  in  that  the  stories  appear  to 
me  to  be  more  technically  accurate 
without  becoming  overly  technical 

In  such  matter,  by  noting  the  «el! 
presented  facts,  the  reading  pokj 
comes  to  have  a  greater  appreciaticB 
of  the  value  of  medicine  and  of  da 
obstacles  facing  the  research  tedi- 
nician.  Recently  there  have  bcQ  I 
many  articles  about  Vitamin  K.  I 
think  that  in  general  they  were  wl 
done  and  I  know  have  helped  brinj 
the  matter  to  the  public’s  attention  h 
is  impossible  to  estimate  what  the  total 
good  of  such  publicity  might  amount 
to  or  the  number  of  lives  that  might 
ultimately  be  saved. 

Hence,  these  points  are  the  haci^ 
my  conviction  that  the  press  in  provkl. 
ing  space  for  the  news  activities  d 
medical  schools  and  related  groups  is 
making  a  material  and  noteworthy 
contribution  to  education  by  that  very 
thing. 


INSTRUCTS  PUBUC  OPINION 

NICHOLAS  MURRAY  BUTLER 
President,  Columbia  University,  New  Yoii 
The  American  press  contributes  day 
by  day  to  the  cause  of  education  in 
two  helpful  ways.  First,  it  carefully 
reports  for  the  information  and  guid¬ 
ance  of  public  opinion  important  de¬ 
velopments,  changes  of  policy  and 
matters  relating  to  persormel  of  the 
schools,  colleges  and  universities 
which  are  of  so  great  importance  in 
American  life.  This  news  both  in¬ 
structs  and  stimulates  public  opinion 
to  take  an  increasing  interest  in  edu¬ 
cation  and  to  gain  fuller  and  mote 
accurate  knowledge  concerning  it 
Second,  the  press  is  constantly  in¬ 
terpreting  for  the  public  advances  in 
scholarship,  in  scientific  research  and  i 
in  those  relations  of  knowledge  to  cot-  i 
duct  which  are  the  result  of  the  active  i 
and  steadily  progressing  educational 
work  now  going  on  in  the  United 
States.  In  no  other  country  in  the 
world,  not  even  in  the  Germany  of 
1870  to  1895,  has  education  played  lo 
large  a  part  in  the  life  of  a  nation  as 
it  now  plays  in  that  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  a  cause  of  great  satisfac¬ 
tion  that  the  American  press  is  h 
alert  to  the  significance  of  this  fac 
and  keeps  it  so  accurately  before  dx 
reading  public. 


VERY  REV.  CHARLES  H.  CLOUD,  Si 
President,  University  of  Detroit 
By  their  generous  and  sympathetif 
chronicling  of  the  activities  of  ow 
high  schools  and  colleges,  and  by  thcc 
courageous  championing  of  the  moR 
advanced  scholastic  reforms,  the  new- 
papers  of  our  country  have  made  > 
contribution  to  American  educatioc 
that  catmot  be  easily  measured. 

We  appreciate  the  fruits  of  our  news¬ 
papers’  vigilance  and  honesty  partic¬ 
ularly  in  these  critical  times  when  oor 
first  line  of  defense  is  in  the  spirit 
and  minds  of  a  citizenry  that  has  bee 
taught  to  cherish  the  democratic  idee 
and  to  defend  it  at  whatever  cost  I 
If  the  American  system  of  educatwl 
has  molded  responsible  and  patri,' j 
men  and  women,  it  is  due  ia  toj 
measure  to  the  stubborn  peraister- 
with  which  this  cotmtry’s  joumiii* 
have  crusaded  against  the  promUi^ 
tk)n  of  un-Christian  and  xm-Aintnc. 
philosc^hies  in  our  halls  of  leaminfl 
(Continued  on  page  XXXIID 
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dience  shall  be  able  to  read.  There  is  INTERPRETS  PUBLIC  EVENTS  public  school  system  more  effectively 
itors  Prcnse  every  reason,  I  think,  that  two  pro-  ROBERT  A.  MILLIKAN  than  any  other  agency.  This  period 

fessioM  so  closely  allied  in  purpose  chairman  of  the  Execufiva  Council.  Cali-  in  which  we  now  live  is  characterized 
Vi/Onuiuuuvix  ^ould  work  m  harmony,  each  learn-  fornia  Institute  of  Technology.  Pasadena  by  the  development  of  writers  on  cur- 

coTitinucd  from  page  jlXjlH  ing  from  the  other.  I  do  not  mean  Perhaps  the  greatest  weakness  of  rent  political,  economic,  and  interna- 
__  that  either  should  try  to  do  the  our  present  public  educational  sys-  tional  problems  of  high  ability,  and  in 

S,  SCHOOIo  ALLIED  other’s  job,  but  that  there  should  tern  lies  in  its  failure  to  educate  the  some  instances  of  the  highest  character 

WILLIAM  H.  JOHNSON  be  more  of  the  co-operation  of  oncoming  generation  in  the  funda-  and  ideals.  Through  the  American 

dent  of  Public  Schools,  Chicago  which  there  are  already  many  splendid  mentals  imderlying  intelligent  voting,  newspaper  the  syndicated  work  of  men 

vice  of  the  Press  to  educa-  Democracies  cannot  succeed  and  per-  like  Walter  Lippmann,  Chester  Rowell, 

LnfnlH  It  not  onlv  adds  to  ,  In  this  way  we  may  both  be  more  ef-  manently  endure  unless  as  much  as  Raymond  Clapper  and  others  of  equal 
tn.ai  of  tbp  knowledee  of  the  bi  bringing  about  what,  after  51^  of  fhg  voters  know  how  to  cast  ability  and  character,  is  getting  in  each 

1  hilt  it  aLso  serves  the  nub-  want  most — a  happier,  intelligent  votes.  one  of  these  cases  before  from  five  to 

t’amretinv  the  Dumoses  and  ^b’o^er  county  and  a  more  enlight-  The  American  newspaper  is  just  now  ten  million  American  newspaper 
f  ^r  schools  to  them  thus  united  people.  supplementing  this  great  lack  of  our  (Continued  on  page  XXXIV) 
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In  the  Great  Yellow 
Fever  Epidemic 
Of  1878 


THE 


THZ  rZVER  AT  HOME 


Cum  la  tlw  Put  Porly-Eldit  WiHi.m  Jonu,  ulorM  HI  Main  g 

„  •  .  _ aw-  Henry  Haessig,  14,  17!i  Main.  S 

Hour,  ud  Flitj-Tw.  Outh.  Thro  10.  171  M.ln.  fi 

Wf  print  below  the  reporta  from  William  McKinney.  m 

the  officiol  records  of  the  Board  of  Maria  Jones,  colored.  3S  KBVi(Son  ^ 
Health  for  the  past  48  hours,  end-  THE  DEATHS  ^ 

jnf  al  »  o'clock  y«t.rd.y  .vmln*  „  j.,,  ^  wmch.rtcr  | 

Whan  w»  take  into  coniider.lion  ^  ^ 

""  iJllS  r/*  Uirtrudo  Col.,  IIS  Market  u 

in(  3000  Whitt  proplr,  mrn.  »0'l'«n  |  ,,11.-  favar 

L"?orr."  ‘c"..‘aV 

i*^-,T;.ru‘‘nrba7*:?  d”«ihn;i  hupi..!  ^ 

thoiith  not  fraat  In  proportion  to  '  ^  j,  M 

tho  numbar  of  now  caaas  raportadi,  Hoapltal 

th«  past  four  daya,  ic  navarthalasi  r’’'  Unanlial  S! 

alarming-M  in  th.  two  daya  juat'^,',;.';;  r?var  ^  ^  Hoapltal 

i  August.  Rugg,  M,  33  Adtnu.  yal  C 
NEW  CASES  YESTERDAY  [low  fever.  >»« 

Walter  McClure. «  yeart,  34  John- .  Murphy.  30.  C3  Commtrca 

Mn  Ava.  I  yellow  fever.  J 

John  Turney.  9  yean.  Dunlap.  '  Ella  ^ka.  colond.  T.  S»  D.  Sett 
William  Turney,  7  years.  Dunlap,  _  . 

Mn.  Mthreos.  31  yeara,  H  Rob..,  [?«"'•  Idmon.  1*.  <50  Poplar  t 
ion.  I  yellow  fever.  M 

Andrew  Schrlion.  «3  yean,  John  Klein.  3,  Expoaltloa  Bldg,  g 
Adamv  '  .  '  yellow  fever.  g 

Nancy  Walter.  10  yean,  134  Ttiomaa  Donnelly,  30,  hoipltal  % 

-sannn  '  ‘yclIow  fcver.  mm 


TTIE  worst  of  the  yellow  fever  epi- 
*  demies  which  ravaged  the  lower 
Mississippi  Valley  periodically  in  the 
last  century  almost  depopulated  Mem¬ 
phis.  For  sheer  horror,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  conceive  of  any  more  terrible 
scenes  than  occurred  in  the  plague 
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political,  financial.  Formal  educa¬ 
tion  provides  a  background  of  facts  on 
whidi  we  may  base  our  opinions  and 
judgments.  In  order  to  continue  the 
educational  process  outside  of  school 
and  beyond  school  days,  we  must  be 
able  to  read  present  day  headlines  in 
the  light  of  the  past.  Facts  and 
opinions  of  the  moment  must  be  tem¬ 
pered  and  reinterpreted  by  knowledge 
of  past  experiences  as  recorded  by 
history.  In  this  way  we  may  all  add 
to  our  fund  of  permanent  knowledge, 
thus  making  the  educational  process 
continuous. 

and  the  schools 


♦  Thousands  died.  Coffins  were 
stacked  high  on  street  corners,  and 
the  dead  wagons  rumbled  all  night 
long,  unattended  by  any  but  the  hearse 
drivers.  There  were  frantic  complaints 
to  the  city  about  corpses  lying  about 
unburied.  Merchants  and  cotton  men 
lay  dead  in  their  stores  and  offices  for 
days,  so  deserted  were  the  streets.  Al¬ 
most  every  able  person  had  fled  in 
terror — in  wagons,  buggies,  on  horse¬ 
back,  and  even  afoot — living  in  swamps, 
in  the  open  countryside — any  way  to 
fife  the  stricken  city. 


chang«. 

Moms  Bittermaa,  123  Exchanga. 


Caihorin#  Lirama.  4  High.  I 

Pat  O'Bradlcy,  Johnson  Ava.  t 

Mrs.  Cas«y  Mont.  93  Poplar.  ^ 

Mrs.  Schrrrs,  Iluppart's  Ava.  I 

Max  SchaUha,  12  years.  144 
Washington. 

Henry  Livingstoa.  t  years,  1(8 
Poplar.  i 

Mary  A  Gosling.  176  Poplar.  I 

Sam  Livingston,  7  years,  1(8  Pop- 1 
lar.  1 

Mrs  Burr,  218  Poplar. 

Nrllie  Novsi.  215  Poplsr. 

Mary  Hanagan.  18  De  !^>t«. 

Mary  F.  Gebs,  30  Third. 

Mattie  Gammer,  17  yean,  488 
Poplar 

A.  Cote,  liri  Market 
Dr.  D.  T.  Porter,  Vance  and  Or 
leans. 

Ed  Scheifner.  37  Mosby. 

Wiltinm  V  Alley,  Ciusey. 

Mtss  Alley,  K  years,  Causey. 

Mrs.  Alley.  Causey 
Anna  Lawrence.  150  Third. 

John  A.  Fitzpatrick.  15.  5  Market. 
Lawrence.  14.  150  Third,  , 

ohn  Hester,  7(  Linden.  I 

hg,.  S-  »— ■- 


1  Mrs.  Anaie  O'Brica,  32,  Manassas 
'and  Poplar  yellow  fever. 

;  R.  B.  Miller,  28,  134  Fifth,  yel- 
,  ilow  fever. 

I  John  Donovan  Jr.,  8,  112  Wash- 
I  ington,  yellow  fever. 

.  Patrick  Rider,  30,  lOS  Commerce, 
yellow  (ever. 

•  W.  James  McKeon,  30,  63  Poplar 
I  yellow  fever. 

'  Jerry  Hefferman,  63  Ex- 
•change,  yellow  fever. 

Mary  Lynch,  31,  112  Alabama 

.yellow  fever. 

Tom  Warner,  35.  114  Front,  yel¬ 
low  fever. 

Mrs.  Riley,  40,  79  Winchester,  yel¬ 
low  fever. 

Ed  A.  Stanberg,  6  months,  2  Rose 
Ave.,  yellow  fever. 

REPORT  of  HOWARD  VISITORS 
District  No.  1  —  P.  W.  Semmes. 
.  visitor;  Number  sick,  43;  yellow 


The  newspapers 
form  a  naturally  close  alliance  wherein 
the  important  elements  are  a  search 
for  facts  and  an  understanding  and 
interpretation  of  these  facts  in  order 
to  arrive  at  fundamental  truths.  No 
other  social  enterprise  can  contribute 
more  toward  furthering  education 
than  the  free  press  of  a  democratic 
riation. 

TEACHES  ALL  AGE  GROUPS  j 

ALEXANDER  RUTHVEN 

Preildonf,  University  of  Michigan, 

Ann  Arbor 

Newspapers  and  education  belong 
in  the  same  category.  A  teacher  takes 
a  limited  group  of  young  people  for  a 
limited  time  and,  as  best  he  can, 
teaches  them  to  think  and  helps  them 
to  adjust  themselves  to  the  world  in 
which  they  live.  The  newspaper  man 
may  not  think  of  himself  primarily  as 
an  educator,  but  however  he  may  pic¬ 
ture  his  job,  in  the  sense  that  he 
comimmds  a  powerful  agent  for  dis¬ 
pensing  information  from  every  source 
and  on  every  subject,  for  forming 
opinions,  and,  even  more  importantly 
from  the  educational  point  of  view, 
for  forming  public  tastes,  he  cannot 
^ape  sharing  in  the  educator’s  func¬ 
tion  and  responsibilities. 

Furthermore,  the  editor’s  influence 
u  not  confined  to  any  age-group,  and 
does  not  terminate  when  a  four-year, 
period  comes  to  an 
*nd.  He  can  readi  the  nonagenarian 
a*  readily  as  the  infant;  it  is  not  re¬ 
quired,  'these  days,  even  that  his  au- 


♦  Death  and  illness  cut  the  staff  of 
the  Memphis  Appeal  to  two  men — 
the  editor  and  a  printer.  The  paper 
was  reduced  to  a  single  sheet.  But 
no  issue  was  ever  missed.  Throughout 
the  whole  incredible  nightmare,  it 
neirer  failed  as  Memphis’  newspaper. 
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ONE  EDITOR  AND  ONE  PRINTER  SPARED  TO  ISSUE  THE  APPEAL 


♦  There  is  no  more  colorful  epic  in  American  journalism  than  the  story 
of  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  during  this  yellow  fever  plague.  It 
is  another  of  the  reasons  from  the  Commercial  Appeal’s  long  history  why 
it  is  far  more  than  a  great  newspaper — why  it  is  an  institution  of  the 
South.  Its  very  background  sets  it  apart  from  all  other  newspapers. 


♦  The  Commercial  Appeal  covers  a  splendidly  prosperous  market — Uie 
largest  market  area  in  the  South.  For  101  years  it  has  been  infinitely 
close  to  the  people  of  this  market.  It  has  mirrored  their  lives  from 
childhood  on.  It  is  the  most  important  editorial  force  influencing  their 
lives.  It  offers  the  finest  opportunity  in  the  world  to  influence  them 
with  advertising. 


.Hrmphi*  patrol  arrestinK  yellow  fever  refugeea 
hldioK  In  kwampa.  (Old  contemporary  sketch.) 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHEf 

NOTED  EDUCATORS  PRAISE  PRESS  CONTRIBUTION  TO  EDUCATION  ' 


to  the  leges  are  exacting,  and  never  befoj, 
-*i-  *'■“  *htre  greater  need  of  interpr^ 

of  American  democracy.****^ 
itever  the  field  of  instruction  ti» 


the  “little  red  school  house’ 


(Continued  from  page  XXXIII)  breeding  places  of  naturalism,  com' 
readers  (not  all  of  whom  unfortunately  munism,  and  fascism  which  are  per-  modem  educational  system, 
read  these  articles),  and  thus  exerting  verting  the  youth  of  this  country,  and  school  and  the  newspaper  are  social  to  youth  the  strength  and  the  obli&l 
- 1 - j  - - * 1  _„;i  J -  c — -  : — i: - ...u;-u  U-yj  in  common  -  J - 

characteristics,  and 


a  very  large  and  wholesome  influence  which  portend  evil  days  for  our  na- 
on  the  education  of  the  American  tion.  Meanwhile,  public  instruction  similar 
public.  must  again  accept  ^e  Christian  pre- 

The  editorial  writers  in  the  best  of  cept  that  education  is  “the  develop- 
our  papers  serve  similar  purposes,  ment  of  man  whole  and  entire.” 

Further,  the  political  speeches  of  the  When  the  press  and  modern  educa-  semination  of  truth- 
prominent  leaders  of  American  life  tion  collaborate  on  this  basis,  they  tions  of  the  school 
can  as  a  rule  be  got  in  full  only  will  have  taken  the  first  step  in  a  true  the  newspaper.  I . 
through  the  daily  press.  Through  program  of  national  defense, 
these  three  channels  alone  the  Amer- 

ican  newspaper,  the  like  of  which  ex-  AID  SCHOOL  PROGRESS 
ists  in  very  few  other  countries,  is  in  JESSE  H.  BINFORD 

my  opinion  one  of  the  most  important  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Richmond,  V«. 
agencies  in  the  education  of  the  Amer- 
ican  people  and  the  maintenance  of 
the  democratic  way  of  life. 

PBESS  UPHOLDS  DEMOCRACY  P“'>lio  sontlmmt. 

REV.  J.  HUGH  O'DONNELL,  C.S.C  education.  The  tremendous  progress 
President  of  the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  made  in  _ 

South  Bend,  Ind.  country  has  been  possible,  in  my  opin- 

It  may  have  been  only  coincidence  ion,  only  through  the  hearty  co-opera- 
that  Benjamin  Franklin,  the  best-in-  tion  of  the  press, 
formed  man  of  his  time,  should  also  This  certainly  has  been  our  experi- 
have  been  the  best  educated.  (There  ence  in  the  city  of  Richmond.  I.. 
is  a  vast  difference  between  the  two.) 

But  it  was  no  coincidence  that,  pos-  new 

sessing  his  knowledge  and  wisdom,  he  of  vocational  education,  and  for  the 
became  a  towering  figure  in  the  jour¬ 
nalism  of  colonial  times.  From  Frank-  aries, 
lin’s  day  to  our  own,  the  American  given  vital  aid. 
press,  at  its  best,  has  carried  on  the 
twin  functions  of  informing  and  in¬ 
structing  its  readers;  and  it  is  a  tribute 

to  its  integrity  that  it  has  fulfilled  its  Executive  Vice-President,  Wayne  University,  higher  education  in 
purposes  so  consistently  well.  ~  .  .. 

Of  all  institutions,  the  press  should  It  is  more  than  a  coincidence  that  present  crisis  and  not  lose  sight  of 

be  most  appreciative  of  the  principles  the  development  of  journalism  from  educational  values  that  have  proved 

upon  which  American  democracy  is  sketchy  records  in  colonial  times  to  the  their  worth.  Yet  the  immediate  con¬ 
founded,  and  most  aware  of  the  forces  modern  newspaper  has  been  parallel  tributions  to  the  defense  program 

that  have  recently  been  undermining  to  the  development  of  education  from  that  are  rightly  expected  of  our  col- 

them.  And  surely,  the  American 
press,  which  depends  upon  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  those  principles  for  its  free 
and  untrammeled  operation,  should 
be  most  insistent  upon  the  spread  of 
true  education  in  ^e  United  States.  ^ 

True  education  presumes  the  training  ^ 
of  all  man’s  faculties,  physical,  mental, 
and  spiritual.  But  the  sad  truth  is  ^ 
that  a  number  of  educators  are  falling  ^ 
short  of  the  ideal. 

The  United  States  is  slowly  becom- 
ing  de-Christianized — and  hence  un-  ^ 

Americanized — because  of  the  philos-  ^ 
ophy  of  naturalism  that  has  seeped  ^ 
into  our  schools  from  the  primary 
grades  to  our  colleges  and  imiversities. 

The  publishers  of  the  United  States 
realize,  I  believe,  that  a  parallel  course 
of  education  in  man-made  ideologies  ^ 
has  not  only  destroyed  liberty  in  Eu- 
rope,  but  has  also  exhausted  that  con- 
tinent  intellectually,  morally,  and  ||| 
spiritually. 

With  the  example  of  Europe  before 
us,  might  it  not  be  well  for  the  Amer-  m 
ican  Press  to  revaluate  the  American  ^ 
educational  system,  and  to  use  its  great  ^ 
influence  to  insist  that  educators  stress  9 
the  intrinsic  dignity  of  the  human  3 
personality,  and  the  (jrod-given  na-  H 
tural  rights  upon  which  the  theory  H 
and  practice  of  American  democracy  H 
are  based?  Certain  far-seeing  mem-  I 
bers  of  the  press  are  already  doing  H 
that,  particularly  a  number  of  the  H 
columnists,  the  survivors,  or  inheri-  fl 
tors,  of  the  personal  journalism  of  a  H 
few  generations  ago.  They  are  doing  3 
a  patriotic  service.  3 

Today  the  United  States  is  arming  3 
against  potential  fco-eign  enemies,  and  ■ 
our  editors,  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  ^ 
have  faithfully  informed  the  public  as  ^ 
to  the  true  nature  of  the  international  I 
emergency.  As  a  corollary  effort,  it  I 
is  now  time  to  do  on  a  national  scale  I 
what  many  publishers  have  been  doing 

in  a  limited  way,  that  is,  to  focus  at-  — Drawn  especially  for  Editor  &  Pubushek  by  Charles  Werner,  Oklahoma 

tention  upon,  and  so  to  eliminate,  the  City  Daily  Oklahoman. 


institutions  which  have 

origins,  - ^ 

1.  For  this  reason,  one  cannot  lecturer  faces  an  audience  of  stuiW 

■  •  _  ¥71 _ j _  _ j: _ 1  U- _ 1. 


purposes.  J 

exist  without  the  other, 
discussion,  research,  accurate 


Freedom  of  who  are  disposed  to  be  realistic 
who  rightly  feel  great  concern 


what  the  world  of  today  is  g 
They  are  baffled. 

-J  is  an*. 

dication  of  idealism  that  has  recent 
shocks.  What  has  happe*, 
to  contradict  what  they  han 


-these  afe  func- 
as  well  as  of  do  to  them. 

In  its  great  fight  for  superficial  cynicism  at  times 
freedom  of  the  press,  for  social  re¬ 
form,  for  the  right  to  give  comprehen¬ 
sive  information,  for  reliable  report-  seems  to  contradict  what  they  haij 
ing,  the  newspaper  has  made  easier  the  been  taught  over  the  years.  The 
maintenance  of  these  same  traditions  need  to  understand  more  clearly  ^ 
The  newspapers  of  the  country  are,  in  the  public  schools.  Conversely,  an  issues  of  today,  and  they  are  generalh 
in  my  opinion,  not  only  dispensers  of  appreciation  of  these  goals  by  young  earnest  in  wanting  to  understand.  11^ 

news  but  they  constitute  the  greatest  America  as  taught  in  the  school  room  will  fight  if  need  be  for  what  the 

^  ^  ■■  has  facilitated  the  phenomenal  devel-  think  worthwhile  but  they  will  uj. 

I  am  sure  this  is  true  in  the  field  of  opment  of  the  American  press.  accept  glib  statements  that  are  con- 

^ _  In  the  days  ahead,  the  newspaper  trary  to  what  they  have  seen  and 

education  throughout  the  and  the  school  together  share  heavy  heard. 

responsibilities  in  reflecting  accurately  Inevitably  they  turn  to  the  dailj 
the  trends  of  the  times  and  in  con-  newspapers  and  other  means  of  com- 

serving  the  democratic  traditions  niumcation,  which  thus  serve  not  on|^ 

which  make  possible  the  existence  of  ^  increase  their  knowledge  of  wim 

In  all  both  institutions.  ^  going  on,  but  to  influence  their  s^ 

movements  here  for  the  erection  of  __  rious  thinking  and  thus  vitalize  tb 

buildings,  for  the  development  INCREASES  QIOWLEDGE  teaching  in  their  courses.  The  miracle 

•  ‘  GEORGE  W.  McClelland  of  contemporary  reporting,  the  at- 

maintenance  of  decent  teacher  sal-  Provost,  University  of  Pennsylvania  tempts  to  penetrate  foreign  propa. 

the  newspapers  have  always  At  its  best  the  daily  newspaper  as-  8anda  to  find  the  facts,  the  challenging 

sumes  greater  significance  than  ever  loterj^etations  of  columnists,  however 
as  an  educational  force  for  college  stu-  Prejudiced,  and  the  editorial  comments 
dents  in  these  unsettled  and  un-  that  honestly  ^k  to  rise  above  petty 
DAVID  D.  HENRY  settling  days.  It  is  not  easy  to  guide  Partisan  consideration  give  our  best 

a  national  emer-  dashes  real  educational  significance  for 
gency.  We  must  look  beyond  the  ®t'^dents  and  for  those  who  have  the 

-  -  responsibility  of  teaching  them. 

USED  IN  CLASSROOMS 

DR.  ALEXANDER  J.  STODDARD 
Superintendent  of  Schoels,  Philedtipliii 
There  was  a  time  when  the  only 
means  of  instruction  was  a  textbook 
In  those  days  the  school  program  to 
concerned  mostly  with  the  past  Tbe 
modern  educational  program  still  in¬ 
cludes  the  study  of  the  past,  but  desls 
more  definitely  with  the  present. 

This  development  has  brought  tbt 
newspaper  into  the  schools  as  a  means 
of  development.  The  modem  clas- 
room  has  a  copy  of  the  daily  newspa¬ 
per  and  the  magazines.  It  uses  them 
in  the  instruction  of  students  in  tbt 
same  manner  as  it  uses  the  textbook. 

Not  only  do  newspapers  serve  as  a 
direct  aid  in  the  instruction  of  tbt 
student,  but  their  use  in  the  schools 
has  come  to  be  a  very  important  part 
of  the  program 

EDUCATION'S  CLOSE  AUY 

JUDGE  CAMILLE  KELLEY 
Judge  of  Juvenile  Court  at  Memphis,  Ttim. 

Elducation  has  no  closer  ally  than 
the  Press. 

When  I  realize  the  demand  for  ac¬ 
curacy  as  well  as  human  interest  in 
the  daily  factual  news  story  as  it  re¬ 
cords  fast  moving  events,  I  marvel  at 
the  genius  of  reporters  who  make  al¬ 
most  no  technical  mistakes. 

The  newspapers  tell  an  immediate 
— ^  and  true  story  of  the  happenings  of 
thp  world.  They  link  the  interest  of 
every  man  and  nation  to  the  action 
of  the  moment.  They  tell  the  story 
^  '  of  life  in  high  speed. 

If  any  person  read  two  complete 
newspapers  a  day  and  nothing  else,  he 
would,  of  necessity,  get  a  pretty  good 
if  all-round  knowledge  of  world  alfain 

•  and  a  reasonable  education. 

Newspapers  boost  every  gooxi  cause 

J  — advertise  every  community  service 

*  •  "  — ^picture  progress  as  it  presents  itself 

— through  folks  and  facts. 

The  Press  world  intrigues  me.  1 
have  enjoyed  a  wonderful  comrade 
sWp  with  newspaper  people.  They  an 
vital,  alive  and  on  their  toes  or  they 
cannot  long  stay  with  this  great  game 
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Newspaper  Drives 
Cut  Fatal  Accidents 

continued  from  page  XXXI 

1937  the  city  has  obtained  a  scientific 
traffic  set-up  and  has  reduced  its 
death  rate  65%,  including  a  10%  drop 
in  1940  over  1939. 

The  Wilkinsburg  (Pa.)  Gazette 
blasted  away  in  news  and  editorial 
columns  until  “death  traps”  were  re¬ 
moved  and  “graveyard  stretches”  of 
highways  had  been  eliminated. 

The  Beaver  Dam  (Wis.)  Daily  Citizen 
formed  a  highly  successful  organi- 
lation  for  children,  “The  Open  Eye 
Club,”  to  remind  them  of  their  re¬ 
sponsibility  as  pedestrians,  bicycle 
riders,  and  learning  drivers. 

In  the  five  years  the  C.  I.  T.  Safety 
Foundation  has  been  awarding  prizes 
to  newspapers,  editorial  writers,  re¬ 
porters.  and  cartoonists,  it  has  learned 
of  hundreds  of  specific  examples  of 
the  ways  individual  newspapers,  from 
tiny  country  weeklies  to  metropolitan 
dailies,  have  been  able  to  make  the 
public  safety  conscious  and  so  cut 
down  the  number  of  accidents  and 
deaths.  The  ones  listed  above  are 
chosen  as  typical  of  many  others. 

It  has  been  established  that  a  ra¬ 
tional,  rather  than  highly  emotional, 
approach  to  the  problem  brings  the 
best  results.  Long  range  programs 
solidly  based  upon  a  study  of  an  in¬ 
dividual  community’s  nee^  have  the 
best  chances  for  real  success.  Each 
program  should  aim  for  specific  ob¬ 
jectives.  News  stories,  editorials,  car¬ 
toons,  photographs,  features  and  radio 
programs,  can  then  keep  hammering 
away  as  the  objectives  are  attained, 
point  by  point. 

VorioHS  Types  of  Cainpai9ns 

There  can  be  campaigns  for  a  traffic 
survey,  for  the  installation  of  a  traffic 
engineer,  traffic  commission,  or  a  traf¬ 
fic  court;  for  adoption  of  the  triplicate 
ticket  system,  for  an  adequate  police 
force,  and  for  a  bureau  of  accident 
investigation  and  an  accident  pre¬ 
vention  bureau.  There  can  be  cam¬ 
paigns  for  street  and  highway  and 
sign  and  signal  improvements,  and 
for  the  improvement  of  other  traffic 
facilities.  There  can  be  campaigns 
for  traffic  safety  programs  in  the 
schools,  including  the  sponsoring  of 
Junior  Safety  Councils  and  high  school 
driver  training  courses.  There  can 
be  drives  for  the  formation  of  local 
safety  councils,  or  for  the  enlarging 
and  better  organization  of  local  safety 
work  now  being  carried  on.  There 
can  be  special  campaigns  against 
ticket  fixing,  against  lax  law  enforce¬ 
ment,  against  failure  to  adopt  reason¬ 
able  survey  recommendations. 

Newspapers  employing  an  appreci¬ 
able  number  of  truck  drivers  can 
conduct  safety  campaigns  among  their 
own  most  frequent  users  of  the  city’s 
streets. 

(Space  and  time  are  not  wasted  when 
devoted  to  the  outside-school  traffic 
safety  education  of  children  through 
safety  clubs,  bicycle  safety  clubs,  a 
junior  safety  page,  essay  contests, 
sponsorship  of  playground  and  play¬ 
ground  safety  instruction,  and  the 
encouragement  of  junior  contributions 
of  various  kinds. 

Among  adults,  there  can  be  a  wide¬ 
spread  appeal  for  safety  pledges,  with 
perhaps  windshield  stickers  as  a  re¬ 
ward.  One  newspaperman  ran  a 
traffic  safety  forum.  Another,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  an  insurance  company, 
passed  out  a  set  of  license  plates  each 
day  for  several  weeks  to  some  person 
observed  to  be  practicing  motor  cour- 
t«*y  and  noticeably  operating  his  or 
her  car  in  accordance  with  the  traffic 
laws.  Several  newspapers  have  ob- 
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Plaque  presented  to  Oklehome  City  Okla¬ 
homan  and  Times  by  the  C.  I.  T.  Safety 
Foundation  in  recognition  of  safety  work 
done  for  the  community  in  1940. 

tained  the  cooperation  of  the  police 
in  publicizing  all  traffic  violations  and 
dispositions  made  of  them.  At  least 
one  other  put  a  reporter  in  a  police 
patrol  car  to  publicize  the  driving 
actions  of  local  citizens  as  observed. 

Photo  Diagrams  Effoctivo 

One  paper  has  made  effective  use  of 
photographic  diagrams  of  all  fatal 
accidents.  Others  have  used  pictures 
of  right  and  wrong  ways  of  driving, 
of  how  accidents  may  be  caused,  of 
cars  parked  illegally,  of  jay  walking, 
etc. 

The  questions  and  answer  method 
has  been  used  with  respect  to  sup¬ 
positious  cases  to  illustrate  various 
points  regarding  present  traffic  or¬ 
dinances.  Newspapers  can  make  their 
own  surveys  of  high  accident  comers 
and  can  publish  the  results  by  giving 
the  number  and  types  of  violations, 
which  is  doing  in  a  small  way  what 
an  accident  prevention  bureau  would 
undertake  for  the  city  as  a  whole. 
Newspaper  staff  members  often  take 
the  lead  by  sponsoring  or  helping  to 
conduct  safety  councils  and  commit¬ 
tees,  and  by  speaking  before  various 
groups  on  safety  subjects. 

Each  community  in  some  ways  is 
an  individual  problem.  Desirable  re¬ 
sults  call  for  organized,  coordinated 
planning.  The  newspapers  of  the 
community  are  in  position  to  see  that 
long  range  plans  first  are  made  and 
then  carried  out. 

It  is  my  observation  that  wherever 
an  unusually  good  record  in  commun¬ 
ity  safety  is  being  made,  an  active 
and  intelligent  newspaper  will  be 
found  behind  the  campaign.  No  finer 
cause  could  be  found  for  a  newspaper 
to  sponsor  or  lead — no  finer  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  discharge  of  its  community 
obligation  could  be  found.  And  in¬ 
cidentally,  but  most  important,  a 
newspaper  has  a  public  relations  prob¬ 
lem,  just  as  has  any  other  business 
dealing  with  the  public,  and  traffic 
safety  campaigns  furnish  ideal  public 
relations  opportunities  for  newspapers. 
Evidence  of  this  exists  in  the  records 
of  many  of  the  country’s  leading 
journals. 

CARTOON  o'fFERED 

A  cartoon  drawn  by  the  well-known 
artist  Hubert  Mathieu  and  for  use  in 
connection  with  National  Newspaper 
Week  Oct.  1-8  is  being  supplied  to 
more  than  1,800  papers  in  alt  the  states 
by  the  Institute  of  Life  Insurance,  60 
E.  42nd  Street,  New  York,  of  which 
Holgar  J.  Johnson  is  president. 


Sees  Free  Press 
As  War  Issue 

Freedom  of  the  press,  upon  which 
depends  all  other  freedoms,  is  the  main 
issue  of  the  war  now  raging  through¬ 
out  the  world. 

This  is  the  belief  of  Col.  Harry  M. 
Ayers,  publisher  of  the  Anniston  Star, 
who  spoke  at  the  formal  opening  of 
Huntingdon  College  in  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  on  Sept.  19.  Col.  Ayers  was 
introduced  by  Dr.  Hubert  Searcy, 
college  president,  and  R.  F.  Hudson, 
publisher  of  the  Mongomery  Adver¬ 
tiser. 

“As  Ramsay  Muir,  the  English  his¬ 
torian,  so  well  has  shown  ...  all  prog¬ 
ress  is  arrested  and  the  human  mind 
goes  into  decay  where  freedom  is 
abolished,”  Col.  Ayers  said.  “Without 
freedom  of  the  press  and  radio,  no 
other  freedom  can  survive.  .  .  .  But  in 
this  country  where  Rogers  Williams’ 
valiant  fight  for  religious  freedom 
antedated  the  fight  of  Peter  Zenger  for 
press  freedom  ...  it  is  appropriate 
that  we  guard  with  our  lives  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  such  schools  as  this  which 
have  religious  emphasis.” 

■ 

Newsman  Gets  First 
Quartermaster's  Medal 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  Sept.  23 — William  M. 
(Pop)  Hines,  city  editor  of  the  At¬ 
lanta  Constitution,  on  leave  doing 
Army  publicity,  applied  his  definition 
of  news  to  an  idea  and  realized  a 


“press  agent’s  dream”  as  well  as  being 
awarded  a  medal  for  “splendid  work 
in  bringing  before  the  public  the 
manifold  activities  of  the  Quarter¬ 
master  Corps.” 

Brigadier  General  James  L.  Frink, 
Fourth  Corps  Area  quartermaster, 
presented  the  gold  medal  of  the  Quar¬ 
termaster  Association  to  Hines  and  the 
Constitution  City  Editor  became  the 
first  civilian  thus  honored  with  a 
medal  of  the  organization  comprised 
of  officers  of  the  nation  and  organized 
in  1921.  It  is  double  distinction  in 
that  the  civilian  honored  was  a  news¬ 
paperman. 

In  regard  to  his  idea  which  became 
“a  press  agent’s  dream”  Hines  solved 
the  problem  when  General  Frink  pre¬ 
sented  it  to  him  in  the  following  way: 
“How  can  I  get  across  to  the  parents 
the  story  of  what,  and  how  well  we 
are  feeding  their  sons  in  the  Army?” 

To  Pop  Hines  came  the  idea.  He 
wrote  editors  of  all  newspapers  in  cit¬ 
ies  from  which  National  Guard  com¬ 
panies  were  sent  into  training  in  the 
Fourth  Corps  Area,  suggesting  that 
they  print  in  advance  the  menus  be¬ 
ing  served  “their  boys”  in  some 
southern  camp. 

The  idea  is  that  the  folks  hack  home 
can  prepare  the  menu  printed  in  their 
paper  and  on  the  same  day  and  at 
the  same  meal  eat  exactly  what  their 
son  is  eating  in  camp.  Thus  a  sort  of 
spiritual  experience  may  be  realized 
through  the  medium  of  the  family  din¬ 
ing  table. 


There  Are  52 
N  e  wspaper  W  eeks 


These  newspapers  are  an  integral  part  of  the  daily  life  of 
Middle  Tennesseans.  The  5,000  Letters  to  the  Editor  printed 
annually  are  an  indication  ...  a  recent  survey  asking  for 
suggestions  for  improvement  is  another.  Criticism  was  minor 
and  constructive  while  unsolicited  praise  included  such  re- 
masks  as  “there  is  no  room  for  improvement”  .  .  .  “all  anyone 
could  ask  for”  .  •  .  “I  would  be  a  total  loss  without  your 


Masthead  on  The  Banner,  “Tyrannies  governed  by  declama¬ 
tion,  Democracies  by  debate — a  free  press  and  a  free  people 
are  inseparable”  and  on  The  Tennessean,  “The  news  columns 
shall  be  fair  and  accurate;  the  editorial  columns  shall  be 
honest  and  just  in  the  expression  of  conscientious  opinion” 
point  to  reasons  why  140,000  families  read  these  newspapers 
every  day. 
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Newspapers  Fight 
Civic  Corruption 

continiied  from  page  VIII 

or  vigorously  followed  individual  lead¬ 
ers.  Brushing  aside  all  obstacles,  ig¬ 
noring  threats,  the  newspapers  set  out 
to  awaken  the  public.  T^ey  were  not 
content  to  depend  on  official  reports 
concerning  conditions.  They  often  did 
their  own  investigating.  Courageous 
reporters  painted  clear  pictures  of 
conditions.  One  or  two  editors  were 
murdered.  That  fed  the  fires. 

Racketeering  and  organized  crime 
cannot  stand  the  light  of  day.  The 
powerful  exposure  to  public  opinion, 
which  the  press  made  possible,  soon 
had  its  effect.  Newspapers  gave  lib¬ 
eral  attention  to  good  jobs  when  they 
were  done,  as  well  as  to  bad  condi¬ 
tions.  The  lethargy  and  self-satisfac¬ 
tion  of  the  public  vanished.  Incom¬ 
petent  or  corrupt  public  officials  in 
many  cities  were  driven  from  office 
and  replaced  by  men  of  integrity, 
vigor  and  courage.  The  crushing  of 
organized  crime  began  and  commu¬ 
nity  after  community  was  freed  of  its 
menacing  yoke. 

CeattaRt  Vigil  NccRstary 

But  even  now  the  press  cannot  sit 
back,  basking  in  the  glory  of  a  job 
well  done.  This  business  of  keeping 
our  communities  decent  places  to  live 
in  is  one  that  will  never  be  done.  A 
free  and  courageous  press  can  and 
must  be  the  commimity’s  eyes  and 
ears,  ready  to  step  forward  and  warn 
the  public  of  any  new  danger  that 
appears.  Once  aroused,  the  decent  cit¬ 
izens  will  see  to  it  that  organized 
crime  is  wiped  out.  It  is  the  function 
of  the  press  to  see  that  they  are 
aroused  when  the  occasion  demands. 

This  is,  however,  not  the  only  func¬ 
tion  that  the  press  can  perform  in  the 
field  of  law  enforcement.  It  can  and 
does  help  in  other  ways.  The  impor¬ 
tance  of  co-operation  between  news¬ 
paper  publishers  and  editors  and  the 
law  enforcement  agencies  of  the  com¬ 
munity  cannot  be  over-emphasized. 

There  has  been  a  trend  for  years 
among  newspapers  more  and  more  to 
treat  stories  from  a  human  interest 
point  of  view.  The  search  has  been 
for  the  story  behind  the  story — ^the 
background  behind  the  headline. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  gangster 
chief  can  be  made  to  appear  a  grip¬ 
ping,  adventurous  figure — ^the  kind  of 
life  story  that  has  a  tendency  to  sway 
the  youth  already  on  the  borderline 
over  into  the  path  of  crime. 

And  yet  it  must  be  remembered  that 
over- sentimental  treatment  of  crim¬ 
inals  and  an  overplaying  of  the  dia- 
mond-in-the-rough  theme  are  apt  to 
distort  justice  and  public  sentiment. 
Such  misplaced  sympathy  not  only 
tends  to  glorify  the  criminal  and  make 
him  the  idol  of  imaginative  youths, 
but  it  also  embarrasses  the  efforts  of 
law  enforcement  officials  attempting 
to  do  their  job. 

Oangster  Glorification  Vanishing 

Fortunately  this  type  of  story  is 
vanishing  from  the  news  columns  and 
editors  have  discovered  that  there  is 
just  as  much  human  interest  and  more 
in  the  life  story  of  the  victim  of  the 
gangsters.  A  portrayal  of  the  fear, 
anguish  and  pain  caused  the  racket¬ 
eer’s  victim  and  the  latter’s  family  also 
gives  the  community  a  better  picture 
of  the  gangster’s  real  viciousness  and 
removes  the  aura  of  glamour  that 
once  surrounded  him. 

Another  major  contribution  which 
the  press  can  make  ki  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  justice  is  simple  care  in 
handling  news.  Criminal  combines 
obtain  their  hold  on  a  community 
through  intimidation,  coercion  and 
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personal  violence.  They  hold  that 
power  because  of  their  large  and 
seemingly  inexhaustible  slush  funds, 
their  political  protection  and — as  im¬ 
portant — the  fear  of  victims  to  talk. 

That  fear  was  one  of  the  principal 
obstacles  in  the  path  of  the  Special 
Rackets  Prosecution  in  New  York 
City,  which  began  in  1935.  However, 
after  long  hours  spent  in  reassuring 
the  victims  and  convincing  them  that 
the  law  was  greater  than  gangster 
vengeance,  the  assistant  prosecutors 
obtained  from  one  after  another  of  the 
victims  testimony  sufficient  to  result 
in  convictions.  As  other  victims  saw 
their  colleagues  give  evidence  with¬ 
out  reprisal,  their  testimony  was 
somewhat  easier  to  procure. 

Hoax  Frightonod  Witnosios 

Then  one  day,  shortly  after  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  Luciano  case,  news¬ 
paper  headlines  screamed  the  story 
of  a  self-styled  witness  in  that  case, 
who  purportedly  had  been  subjected 
to  unprintable  tortures  because  of  her 
“testimony.”  The  woman,  so  said  the 
stories,  was  lying  on  her  deathbed. 
She  had  been  branded  and  tortured. 
She  was  gangdom’s  first  victim  in  a 
program  of  revenge. 

A  wave  of  fear  gripped  witnesses 
who  had  testified;  prospective  wit¬ 
nesses  in  other  investigations  faded 
from  the  scene,  and  even  those  who 
had  already  told  their  stories  to  the 
prosecutor  refused  to  say  anything 
more  and  were  prepared  to  deny  they 
had  ever  given  the  testimony  previ¬ 
ously  obtained  if  they  were  called 
before  a  jury. 

All  of  this  because  not  one  news¬ 
paper  had  even  made  a  perfunctory 
check  with  the  prosecutor’s  office.  A 
telephone  call  would  have  revealed 
that  the  woman  had  never  been  a 
witness  in  any  case  for  the  people  and 
that  she  was  in  fact  a  psychopathic 
prostitute.  Subsequent  investigation 


further  disclosed  that  the  whole  busi¬ 
ness  was  a  hoax  and  that  the  torture 
— the  scratching  of  Luciano’s  initials 
on  her  thigh — was  self-inflicted  to 
procure  notoriety. 

Similar  stories  were  printed  con¬ 
cerning  the  torture  or  killing  of  al¬ 
leged  witnesses,  who  had  in  fact  never 
been  near  the  prosecutor’s  office.  The 
net  effect  of  such  stories  was  to  set 
back  by  just  that  much  the  process  of 
justice.  Hie  job  of  persuading  the 
now  thoroughly  scared  witnesses  to 
talk  had  to  be  done  all  over  again. 

Of  course  there  can  be  no  arbitrary 
method  of  handling  such  situations, 
nor  should  there  be.  But  I  do  believe 
that  the  newspapers  could  make  a 
very  real  contribution  if  they  would 
recognize  the  force  of  a  false  headline 
and  its  effect  on  the  reader.  With  that 
in  mind,  and  a  will  to  co-operate,  a 
flexible  solution  to  the  problem  will 
be  obtained.  Many  newspapers  have 
exhibited  their  desire  to  co-operate  in 
this  respect  with  good  results. 

Smothod  Blackmail  Ring 

Only  recently  the  newspapers  of 
New  York  City  offered  still  another 
example  of  the  way  a  free  press  can 
co-operate  with  the  law  enforcement 
agencies  and  made  possible  the  suc¬ 
cessful  prosecution  of  a  band  of  crim¬ 
inals. 

For  20  years  or  more  a  blackmail 
ring  had  successfully  operated  in  New 
York  City.  The  operators  considered 
their  scheme  a  fool-proof  one,  since 
it  was  fear  of  publicity  that  made 
their  victims  agree  to  pay  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  as  extortion 
payments.  The  ring  operated  in  the 
following  fashion. 

Homosexual  decoys,  working  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  blackmailers,  ap¬ 
proached  men  of  substance  and  prom¬ 
inence  who  seemed  to  have  homo¬ 
sexual  tendencies,  although  the  fact 
might  be  otherwise.  After  a  visit  to 


one  of  these  men’s  apartments,  th» 
decoy  was  instructed  to  bring 
some  personal  possession  as  proof  I 
the  fact  that  he  had  been  there. 

Then,  at  a  later  date,  the  leaden 
posing  as  police  officials,  would  ^ 
front  the  victim  with  the  evidenced/ 
the  visit  and  proceed  to  blacknuil 
him.  Fearing  to  make  a  coni^ii^ 
because  of  possible  publicity,  many  of 
the  victims  submitted  not  only  to  one 
extortion  but  to  successive 
mail  demands.  One  man  alone  naU 
$85,000. 

Rumors  of  the  existence  of  sudu 
ring  had  been  prevalent  in  poli#  ! 
circles  for  years,  but  repeated  inv**.  ^ 
tigations  failed  because  the  victim,  | 
fused  to  talk.  Finally,  however,  ou 
victim  was  convinced  that  he  should 
tell  his  story.  No  promises 
made,  but  he  was  told  that  every  ' 
effort  would  be  made  to  avoid  puUj. 
cation  of  the  victim’s  identity.  Other 
victims  agreed  to  co-operate  and  sow 
23  members  of  the  ring  had  been  ». 
rested.  - 

Nawspopart  Did  Their  Fart 

’The  blackmailers  were  not  alar,rr,.j^ 
They  were  certain  that  fear  of  pub- 
licity  and  the  resultant  loss  of  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  community  would  in  the 
end  prevent  the  victims  from  testify, 
ing.  But  that  was  where  the  new^ 
papers  played  their  part. 

Reporters  covering  my  office  wen 
informed  of  the  situation.  No  effort 
was  made  to  have  the  story  lolled 
outright,  but  the  men  were  asked  if 
it  would  be  possible  to  print  the  stay 
without  the  names  of  the  victims.  He 
reporters  talked  the  matter  over  wilii 
their  editors  and  they  unanimoudy 
agreed  to  co-operate. 

Not  a  single  paper  in  New  Yod 
City  mentioned  the  name  of  a  vietk 
and,  as  a  result,  the  bravado  of  the 
defendants  vanished.  The  first  d^ 
fendant  was  convicted.  Others  imme¬ 
diately  pleaded  guilty.  All  23  of  thr 
ring  were  sentenced  to  prison  and  dx 
ring  smashed. 

The  press  can  contribute  in  stih 
another  way.  The  cracking  of  a  well- 
organized  racket  or  an  involved  fraud 
is  a  long  and  trying  business.  Sone- 
times  years  of  investigation  must  pre¬ 
cede  the  indictment  of  those  guilty. 
It  is  obvious  that  such  investigatkoi 
must  proceed  with  the  utmost  secrecy, 
particularly  in  their  incipient  stages 
if  the  culprits  are  not  to  be  fow- 
wamed,  permitting  them  to  try  to 
cover  up  their  tracks,  intimidate  pro¬ 
spective  witnesses  or  even  flee  fte 
jurisdiction  and  go  into  hiding. 

Occasionally  a  newspaper  will  com 
across  information  revealing  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  such  an  inquiry  either  by 
chance  or  through  the  hard  work  of 
a  reporter.  To  print  a  story  at  & 
time  might  very  well  completely  rui 
the  chances  of  a  successful  prosecu¬ 
tion.  By  co-operating  with  the  prose¬ 
cuting  agency  and  holding  up  tie 
story  until  a  later  date,  the  new- 
papers  have  frequently  played  a  grtt 
part  in  the  success  of  such  a  prosecu¬ 
tion. 

Reporter  Aided  in  Manten  Cass 

For  example,  for  several  roontbs 
prior  to  the  summer  of  1938,  my  ofiee 
had  been  investigating  the  activitkid 
Martin  T.  Manton,  former  Preside 
Judge  of  the  United  States  Ciit® 
Court  of  Appeals.  At  that  time,  a  ifr 
porter  came  to  the  office  with  certii 
material  which  duplicated  some  cf 
our  evidence  and  partly  complemfflt« 
it.  He  was  prepared  to  print  Ik 
story.  To  have  done  so  at  that  tn* 
would  have  warned  the  judge  of  p* 
sible  prosecution  and  closed  the  ave 
nues  of  investigation  on  which  B? 
staff  had  been  working.  The 
was  apprised  of  this  fact  and  aslk 


DEFENSIVE  ARSENAL  OF  DEMOCRACY- 
IN  SERVICE  AS  EVER 


— Drawn  especially  for  Editor  &  Pubusher  by  Max  P.  Milians,  Yonkers 
(N,  Y.)  Herald-Statesman. 
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jf  it  would  be  possible  to  hold  off. 
He  and  his  e^tor  agreed  and  kept 
tbeir  bargain. 

Months  later,  when  we  learned  that 
the  judge  contemplated  resigning  from 
the  bench  to  avoid  the  scandal,  the 
reporter  was  released  from  his  pledge 
of  confidence  and  printed  his  exclu¬ 
sive  story  in  even  greater  detail  than 
he  would  have  been  able  to  do  orig- 
jjally.  After  the  reporter’s  story  had 
appeared,  I  then  mailed  my  letter  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  demanding  Manton’s  impeach¬ 
ment.  Upon  publication  of  my  letter, 
the  judge  resigned  and  was  subse¬ 
quently  convict^  and  sent  to  prison. 

In  this  as  in  other  cases,  had  the 
newspaper  broken  its  story,  it  is 
highly  likely  that  no  successful  prose¬ 
cution  could  have  taken  place.  With 
co-operation  between  the  newspaper 
and  the  prosecutor,  publication  was 
delayed  until  the  prosecutor’s  case  was 
completed.  The  newspaper  was  pro¬ 
tected  in  its  work  and  the  ends  of 
justice,  instead  of  being  defeated,  were 
served. 

Finally,  I  feel  that  one  of  the  grav¬ 
est  responsibilities  of  the  press  is  that 
of  keeping  a  vigil  over  the  law  en¬ 
forcement  agencies.  There  are  some 
who  complain  that  newspapers  print 
too  much  crime  news,  but  with  that  I 
thoroughly  disagree.  Crime  is  news 
and  the  people  are  entitled  to  know 
the  extent  of  crime  in  their  commu¬ 
nity.  They  are  also  entitled  to  know 
what  their  officials  are  doing  about 
criminals.  They  can  get  that  in¬ 
formation  only  through  their  news¬ 
papers. 

Real  Service  as  Watchdog 

Consequently,  a  free  press  can  do  a 
real  service  for  the  community  by 
watching  law  enforcement  agencies 
and  seeing  that  they  are  administered 
in  an  efficient  and  non-political  man¬ 
ner.  By  properly  presenting  the  prob¬ 
lems  to  the  citizens  of  their  commu¬ 
nities,  the  newspapers  can  do  much  to 
assure  the  selection  of  honest,  hard¬ 
working  prosecutors,  judges  and  police 
commissioners. 

At  no  time  perhaps  has  it  been 
more  important  that  the  people  have 
confidence  in  the  administration  of 
criminal  justice.  It  is  essential  that 
our  law  enforcement  agencies  provide 
constant  living  proof  that  here  in 
America,  in  the  handling  of  our  gov¬ 
ernmental  problems,  we  can  be  both 
efficient  and  free. 

The  task  of  law  enforcement  au¬ 
thorities  in  the  days  ahead  is  boimd 
to  grow  more  difficult.  Sabotage  and 
criminal  subversive  activities  must  be 
rooted  out.  In  a  world  of  crisis,  in 
times  when  it  is  impossible  to  predict 
tomorrow’s  changes,  crime  and  the 
conditions  that  breed  crime  increase. 
Accordingly,  we  must  be  prepared  for 
pressures  that  will  arise  with  an  in¬ 
crease  in  crime. 

There  will  be  some  who  will  be 
impatient  with  our  traditional  rights 
—who  will  want  to  take  short  cuts  in 
prosecuting  those  who  commit  crimes 
snd  even  those  whose  opinions  differ 
from  the  majority.  Important  as  it  is 
to  prosecute  crime  vigorously,  it  is 
equally  important  to  safeguard  our 
Bill  of  Rights.  Both  objectives  have 
been  achieved  in  the  past.  With  com¬ 
petent  and  vigilant  administration  of 
pjstice,  and  with  a  free  press  intent 
upon  keeping  the  public  informed  of 
conditions  as  they  exist,  these  achieve- 
®ents  can  be  preserved. 

raise  carrier  price 

Meadville  (Pa.)  Tribune-Re- 
PwUcan  and  the  Evening  Republican 
•dvanced  the  price  of  the  paper  by 
orrier  from  15  to  18  cents  per  week 
recently. 


West  Sees  Spirit 
Of  Co-operation 
Among  Papers 

Cites  Continuing  Study  os 
Example  of  How  Medium 
Can  Strengthen  Itself 

By  PAUL  B.  WE^ 

President,  Association  of  National 
Advertisers,  Inc. 

It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  salute 
the  newspapers  of  America  on  the 
occasion  of  National  Newspaper  Week. 
If  this  occasion  serves  to  remind  all  of 
us,  as  I  am  sure  it  will,  that  a  strong 
healthy  press  is  our  best  guarantee  of 
those  liberties  which  are  synonymous 
with  American  freedom,  then  it  will 
have  served  a  great  and  timely  need. 

What  the  newspapers  of  the  country 
do  at  this  critical  juncture  in  their 
efforts  to  preserve  free  speech  and 
free  enterprise  is  of  immense  concern 
to  all.  It  is  fortunate  that  the  news¬ 
papers  of  the  country  are  in  a  healthy 
state.  Good  health  presupposes  that 


a  newspaper,  like  an  individual,  is 
sound  of  mind  and  body.  It  must 
think  clearly  and  act  forthrightly  and 
in  both  respects  plenty  of  exercise  is 
required.  It  must  exercise  its  right 
to  preserve  its  freedom  of  expression 
in  its  editorial  as  well  as  in  its  adver¬ 
tising  columns.  It  must  merit  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  the  public, 
regardless  of  which  side  of  public 
issues  it  upholds,  in  order  to  win  and 
hold  circulation.  It  must  merit  the 
confidence  of  business,  both  local  and 
national,  in  order  to  win  and  hold  the 
advertising  patronage  which  is  essen¬ 
tial  if  it  is  to  remain  free. 

Essence  of  Democracy 

What  is  represented  in  the  news¬ 
papers  of  the  nation  is  of  the  very 
essence  of  democracy.  They  provide 
through  the  editorial  and  news  col¬ 
umns  the  opportunity  for  full  and 
free  expression  of  all  sides  of  every 
public  question  in  all  communities  of 
the  country,  and  through  the  adver¬ 
tising  columns  a  medium  through 
which  business  can  effectively  and 
economically  convey  news  and  in¬ 
formation  to  the  public  about  the 
goods  and  services  it  has  to  offer. 


Tliis  is  indeed  a  service  which  re¬ 
dounds  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  the 
public.  It  is  heartening  to  see  that 
the  newspapers  of  America  are  alert 
to  the  fact  that  this  is  their  function 
and  that  they  are  re-dedicating  them¬ 
selves  to  their  task  with  all  the  vigor 
these  threatening  times  demand. 

It  is  the  fulfilling  of  this  function 
which  makes  newspapers  a  great  ad¬ 
vertising  medium.  How  great  the 
value  of  that  is  to  American  business 
as  well  as  to  the  public  generally  is 
being  made  increasingly  clear  through 
that  great  co-operative  study,  the 
Continuing  Study  of  Newspaper  Read¬ 
ing.  I  am  confident  that  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  splendid  co-operative 
spirit  which  has  made  this  study  pos¬ 
sible  will  contribute  even  more  largely 
in  the  future  in  helping  to  keep  the 
newspapers  of  the  country  strong. 

PROMOTES  FM 

The  Chicago  Sunday  Tribune,  Sept. 
21,  presented  a  special  12-page  section, 
with  a  color  cartoon,  devoted  to  FM 
in  connection  with  the  dedication  of 
the  Tribune’s  new  frequency  modula¬ 
tion  station  W59C. 


ALL  TIME 
^  HICH 
.  CIRCULATION 

The  reward  of  67  years 
of  editorial  excellence 
and  community  service 


Behind  today's  all-time  high  Tribune  circulation  stands 
a  newspaper  whose  editorial  excellence  and  community 
service  have  been  responsible  for  its  continuous  growth 
and  leadership.  The  character  of  The  Tribune  has  in¬ 
spired  the  confidence  of  readers  and  advertisers  alike. 
In  Metropolitan  Oakland,  the  Pacific  Coast's  Third 
Market,  The  Tribune  alone  will  do  the  job  for  you. 

GREATEST  HOME  DELIVERED  DAILY  CITY 
CIRCUUTIOM  IH  NORTHERH  CALIFORHIA 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHERlrO 


Benson  Asks  Co-operation 
Of  Press  and  Advertising 

President  of  AAAA  Says  the  Two  Must 
Stand  or  Fall  Together  .  . .  Criticizes 
Vulgar  and  Frivolous  Copy 
By  JOHN  BENSON 

President,  American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies 


ONLY  second  in  importance  to  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  and  closely  re¬ 
lated  to  it  is  freedom  of  advertising; 
that  is,  its  freedom  to  make  a  per¬ 
suasive  appeal  on  behalf  of  meritorious 
goods,  within  the  limits  of  honesty 
and  decency  of  expression  and  not 
in  conflict  with  public  opinion,  public 
safety  or  public  health,  nor  in  con¬ 
flict  with  national  defense. 

Freedom  is  not  license.  The  two 
cannot  live  together.  One  drives  out 
the  other.  Whenever  freedom  forgets 
its  obligations  to  the  public  it  de¬ 
generates  into  license  and  soon  will 
disappear. 

That  freedom  will  last  only  so  long 
as  the  public  is  in  favor  of  it.  When 
that  favor  lessens  or  weakens  there 
is  no  safety  for  advertising.  Should 
the  politician  wish  to  straight-jacket 
it,  there  would  be  little  or  no  protest 
from  the  people  back  home.  If  you 
would  disarm  the  politician  you  must 
first  please  the  public. 

Pablic  Dislikes  Adv«rfisin9 

How  does  the  public  feel  about  ad¬ 
vertising?  The  Gallup  polls  show  a 
widespread  dislike  of  advertising  and 
at  the  same  time  a  decided  preference 
for  advertised  goods.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  think  that  becaiise  people  buy  the 
latter,  they  like  the  former. 

Public  sentiment  is  mixed.  In  re¬ 
spect  to  truthfulness  it  feels  much 
better  than  it  did  a  year  ago.  The 
Gallup  polls  show  that,  and  it  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  due  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission’s  administration  of  the 
Wheeler-Lea  law.  Deceptive  adver¬ 
tising  is  disappearing  from  public 
print. 

But  there  is  another  aspect  of  it 
which  offends  the  public,  and  that 
is  the  silly,  nonsensical  and  vulgar 
character  of  a  small  but  prominent 
part  of  advertising  which  has  been 
making  people  indifferent  or  disgusted. 
I  refer  to  such  copy  as  a  certain  tea 
ad  which  played  up  the  advancement 
of  a  young  man  in  business  as  being 
due  to  his  habitual  drinking  of  tea. 
Another  one  showed  a  young  girl  in 
an  agony  of  panic  as  she  sees  her 
boy  friend  coming  across  the  ball 
room  floor  for  a  dance  and  then  dis¬ 
covers  some  dandruff  on  her  collar. 
Such  a  disaster  might  have  been 
averted  by  the  use  of  a  well-known 
brand  of  shampoo.  Unrealistic  appeal 
of  this  kind  is  not  imcommon  in  ad¬ 
vertising  copy,  especially  the  strip 
dialogue  type,  and  makes  no  friends 
for  our  bvisiness. 

Friveloat  Advertisiag  Doageront 

It  is  dangerous  in  times  like  these 
when  every  business  facility  is  being 
weighed  as  to  its  essentiality  to  de¬ 
fense.  If  the  public  feels  that  adver¬ 
tising  is  frivolous  and  nonsensical, 
it  is  not  going  to  defend  it  against 
political  attack.  We  have  got  to  im¬ 
prove  the  tone  of  some  of  our  copy, 
aside  from  the  deceptive  kind,  or 
something  unpleasant  might  happen. 

Of  course  agencies  and  their  clients 
have  a  primary  responsibility  in  this 
connection,  but  media  also  have  their 
share  of  blame.  It  is  their  readers 
who  are  being  offended.  Much  might 
be  done  in  my  opinion  by  media 


adopting  now  generally  accepted 
standards  for  copy  which  they  will 
accept  for  publication. 

There  is  another  bit  of  handwriting 
on  the  wall  which  newspapers  should 
heed  and  that  is  a  widespread  and 
growing  sentiment  in  this  country 
that  the  little  advertiser  should  have 
an  equal  chance  with  his  bigger  com¬ 
petitor  and  hence  measurably  equal 
rates.  That  is  also  a  government 
policy.  Failure  to  comply,  within 
reasonable  limits  of  operating  and  sell¬ 
ing  costs,  may  make  trouble  some  day, 
should  the  courts  decide  that  adver¬ 
tising  is  interstate  commerce. 

Co-operation  Necessary 

In  all  these  matters  affecting  the 
future  of  advertising,  we  should  co¬ 
operate  with  one  another,  both  in 
improving  public  relations  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  in  protecting  it  against 
mistaken  attack.  If  we  don’t  hang 
together  we  may  have  to  hang  sepa¬ 
rately,  and  there  are  many  who  would 
like  to  apply  the  noose. 

It  was  a  fine  example  of  co-operation 
which  the  daily  press  and  also  the 
weekly  press  of  this  country  showed 
when  they  responded  to  our  call  to 
oppose  a  tax  on  radio  and  outdoor 
advertising  recently  proposed  in  the 
tax  bill  just  enact^.  They  were 
protecting  competing  media,  broad¬ 


minded  and  far-sighted  enough  to 
realize  that  the  efficiency  of  advertis¬ 
ing  itself  was  involved  in  a  burden¬ 
some  tax. 

There  is  no  measurable  limit  to 
the  value  of  newspaper  advertising, 
when  the  copy  is  right,  insertion  fre¬ 
quency  adequate  and  selection  of  page 
and  position  intelligent.  This  is  being 
much  improved  by  the  readership 
studies  now  being  made  by  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Research  Foundation  for  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA.  That 
work  should  go  on,  covering  more  and 
more  cities,  as  it  is  immensely  helpful 
to  agencies  and  advertisers  in  making 
a  more  effective  use  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising. 

■ 

Free  Press  Is 
Basis  of  All 
Other  Freedoms 

A  free  press,  providing  information 
and  knowledge  to  the  people  so  that 
they  may  exercise  their  rights  under 
a  democracy,  is 
the  basis  of  all 
other  freedoms, 
Walter  M.  Dear, 
treasurer  of  the 
Jersey  City  Jer¬ 
sey  Journal  and 
president  of  the 
American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers 
Association,  de¬ 
clared  this  week 
in  a  statement 
supporting  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper 
Week. 

Mr.  Dear  said; 

“The  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  wholeheartedly 
endorses  the  spirit  and  purpose  of 
National  Ne^wspaper  Week. 


Walter  M.  Dear 


COMMON  GROUND 


LET'S  SEE  WHAT  THE 
PRESIDENT  HAS  To 


SAV  — 


l^Cr- 


— Especially  drawn  for  Editor  &  Pubusher  by  Reg  Manning,  Phoenix 
Republic  and  Ancona  Gacette. 


“The  Newspaper  Lights  The  Wat  to 
Freedom.” 

“This  slogan  is  particularly  appi^. 
priate  when  one  considers  that  the 
newspaper  endures  as  the  chief  uq. 
plement  of  the  people’s  right  to  a 
free  chronicling  of  events  and  a  fret 
expression  of  ideas.  The  fullest  ex¬ 
ercise  of  that  right  has  ever  been  and 
ever  must  be  the  bulwark  of  demo, 
cratic  systems.  An  independent  orgia 
of  civic  and  social  information  is  tin 
greatest  instrument  of  popular  wj] 
and  judgment. 

Reveals  Peblic  Behavior 

A  free  press  is  no  more  the  monhep 
of  public  service  than  it  is  the  moni¬ 
tor  of  public  conscience  in  that  k 
continuously  sets  before  the  populact 
the  pattern  of  its  behaviour.  Thi 
truth  of  this  is  instinct  in  the  grcH 
precept  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  that 
error  of  opinion  may  be  tolerated 
where  reason  is  left  free  to  combat  ' 
it.  So  long  as  men  shall  rule  theii 
governments  by  a  consensus  of  knowl-  ^ 
edge  and  decision,  so  long  must  jour¬ 
nalistic  freedom  be  maintained.  By  > 
this  freedom,  all  other  freedoms  live. 

“A  free  press  is,  of  necessity,  a 
private  enterprise.  A  govemmaital 
or  controlled  press  is  not  free  and 
sooner  or  later  becomes  the  propagator 
of  government  i>ower  and  policy  as 
against  all  contrary  interests  of  the 
common  weal.  The  world  now  grimly 
knows  that  in  the  nations  where  a 
controlled  press  exists,  the  so-called 
ministries  of  public  enlightenment 
are  ministries  of  public  ignorance  and 
deception. 

“Since  an  independent  press  is  at 
once  a  public  function  and  a  private 
enterprise,  a  conspiciotis  danger  be¬ 
sets  its  freedom.  Stifle  the  enterprise 
and  the  function  can  be  weaken^  a 
destroyed.  Let  all  men  zealous  for 
the  public  good  be  keenly  aware  of 
that. 

“Frank  and  open  enmity  as  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  opinion  is  a  right  whidi 
we  must  respect  and  defend  no  matter 
how  we  may  differ  with  the  reasoning. 
Let  any  assault  upon  a  free  press  be 
known  for  what  it  is,  and,  as  always, 
it  must  fail.  But  with  mountmg 
bureaucracy,  with  deepening  mazes 
of  regulation  already  beyond  com¬ 
prehending,  devices  and  hidden  meas¬ 
ures  against  the  press  might  easily  be 
fotmd.  Even  now  we  are  aware  of 
insidious  efforts  in  this  direction. 

Threat  of  Bareaecracy 

“Naturally,  the  principal  incone 
and  support  of  a  free  press  is  derived 
from  a  world  of  commerce,  where 
free  and  competitive  enterprise  is  the 
way  of  life.  No  ulterior  invasion  of 
that  field  by  government,  to  weaken 
the  prerogatives  of  trade  and  com¬ 
merce  as  a  means  of  assailing  the 
ties  that  relate  them  to  the  business 
side  of  journalism,  can  serve  the  pub¬ 
lic  good.  No  matter  what  might  be 
the  bureaucratic  theory  of  benefit  it 
must  be  lost  in  the  menace  thus  raised 
against  the  people’s  basic  need  of  s 
free  press,  independently  maintained. 

“Those  in  government  who  ^ 
themselves  at  odds  with  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  that  function  in  our  common 
life,  upon  which  all  must  rely  f* 
the  sustaining  of  public  vigilance  and 
opinion,  may  well  ponder  their  own 
relation  to  the  democratic  process. 

“In  this  hour  of  national  emergency, 
the  Press  of  America  pledges  its  de¬ 
voted  support  to  the  cause  of  our 
country’s  defense.  Whatever  diverg¬ 
ence  of  views  upon  the  Governments 
international  policy  may  be  apparert 
now,  should  the  progress  of 
bring  the  nation  into  war,  from  th* 
instant  our  ranks  shall  close  and  oW 
purpose  be  unified  and  welded  in  the 
nation’s  cause.” 
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s.  F.  Papers 
Concentrate  on 
youth  Problems 


For  some  months  now,  all  Sen 
Francisco  newspapers  —  Call-BtMetin,  VcniGCl  NoWSpOpGr 
Chronicle,  Examiner  and  Netos—  —  .  T  •  a  J 

joined  in  a  united  effort  to  promote  DGIVICGS  lalSlGCl 
San  Francisco. 

Several  important  activities  were 
,  unleashed.  ITie  Examiner  campaigned 

Youth  presents  the  nation  s  greatest  successfully  for  a  recreation  center  in 
problem,  the  newspapers  greatest  BYancisco  for  soldiers  on  leave. 


iallenge  and  the  newspaper  editor’s 
greatest  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  ser¬ 
vice. 

Such  was  the 
declaration  of 
Frank  Clarvoe, 
editor,  San 
Francisco  News, 
in  discussing  to¬ 
day’s  problems 
with  a  represen¬ 
tative  of  Editor 
&  Publisher.  He 
believes  all  edi¬ 
tors  in  the  land 
should  unite  in 
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Frank  Clarvoe 


Need  for  emphasis  on  the  youth  side 
of  the  question  became  apparent  im¬ 
mediately  in  an  outbreak  of  juvenile 
crime.  All  newspapers  have  been 
busy  publicizing  juvenile  conditions 
and  spurring  public  interest  in  the 
need  of  helping  imemployed  youths 
from  16  to  21  years  of  age. 

The  problem  has  not  been  solved. 
But  its  solution  is  imderway. 

“The  newspaper,  as  a  defender  of 
democratic  principles,  must  devote 
more  and  more  time  and  attention  to 
the  problems  of  youth,’’  Mr.  Clarvoe 
said. 

“This  is  a  necessity  for  the  nation 
and  for  democracy.  It  is  our  first 
and  most  important  battle.  Incident- 


continued  from  page  XXII 

the  nation-wide  “I  Am  An  American’’ 
Day,  sponsored  by  the  W.  R.  Hearst 
newspapers.  Millions  attended  the 
rallies  from  coast  to  coast 
Another  in  which  every  newspaper 
in  the  country  participated  was  the 
“Mile-O-Dimes”  campaign  to  raise 
funds  of  the  National  Infantile  Paraly¬ 
sis  Foundation. 

Bicycle  pageants  at  which  amateur 
races,  stimt  riding  and  queen 
contest  and  costume  competition  are 
featured,  and  sewing  contests  climax¬ 
ing  in  a  national  competition,  also  are 
newspaper  sponsored. 

Heroes  Are  Rewarded 
Horseshoe  pitching  contests,  marble 
tournaments,  gymnastic  and  tumbling 
competitions,  wrestling  and  volley¬ 
ball  contests  are  other  sports 


wiping  the  coimtry’s  youth.  _  ^  _ _ _ _ _ _  ^  _ _ 

By  youth  he  means  ^'Sh  schwl  fight  is  waged  will  events. 

P»duates  of  the  past  10  years  who  provide  fresh  proof  of  newspaper  effi-  In  the  current  field  of  national  de¬ 
in  all  too  many  cases,  been 


lave. 


inable  to  find  work;  who  have  been 
argely  ignored,  and  on  whom  the 
ution  now  turns  for  its  defense 
jTojects. 

Help  YoMth 

“By  helping  youth  we  can  do  more 
a  keep  peace  and  to  adequately  pre- 
Mre  the  nation  than  in  any  other 
ray,"  Mr.  Clarvoe  said. 

There  are  two  phases  of  the  prob- 
em,  he  believes,  and  both  mesh.  One 
s  vocational  training,  the  other 
luvenile  delinquency. 

The  State  of  California,  and  many 
jther  states,  provide  vocational  train- 
mg  for  convicts.  Why  not  provide  this 
'or  youth  not  in  prison,  he  asks. 

As  to  delinquency,  the  delinquent  is 
ather  a  restless  youth  with  instincts 
jf  leadership  or  a  follower  of  sudi  a 
leader.  Interest  the  gang  leader  in 
he  proper  activities,  and  he  becomes 
1  power  for  good. 

The  general  problem,  Mr.  Clarvoe 
holds,  is  one  of  free  enterprise  vs. 
xmscription.  It  is  just  as  important 
hat  the  youth  have  an  opportimity  to 
have  a  job  as  it  is  for  a  manufacturer 
to  be  able  to  operate  his  own  factory, 
he  said. 

With  defense  needs  imperative, 
iidier  the  factories  will  operate  in- 
iepadently  and  youth  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  jobs  of  their  own  choice  or  the 
government  will,  perforce,  operate 
bctories  and  thrust  youth  into  some 
useful  activity,  he  said. 

Therefoae,  Mr.  Clarvoe  holds,  the 
fate  of  free  enterprise  comes  into  the 
foreground. 

Newspapers  Have  a  Part 

As  to  the  newspaper’s  part,  it  al¬ 
ready  has  been  assumed  in  part, 
^ere  have  been  segregated,  occa¬ 
sional  and  even  continual  campaigns. 

“This  work  so  far  has  been  in  drib- 
kts,"  Mr.  Clarvoe  said.  “We  have 
kad  stamp  clubs  and  newspaper-pro- 
®oted  activities  of  various  sorts. 
Now  is  the  time  to  imite. 

‘New^apers  are  the  watchposts  of 
the  nation.  But  we  must  do  more 
our  information  than  we  are 
ooing  now.  In  this  direction,  it  is  not 
’'*c*ssary  to  have  the  same  program 
®d  to  attack  it  in  the  same  way. 
«  B  important  to  have  a  general 
program  and  to  attack  the  problem 
>n  «ch  newspaper’s  own  manner.” 

(  Toward  this  end  the  News,  and 
otnw  &n  Francisco  papers,  are  at 
iwork  in  an  informal  yet  concerted 
promote  the  best  interests 
j  paper  acts  inde- 

but  efforts  are  co-ordinated 
—  of  activity  reduced 

and  otf  |L“o'»gh  a  committee  named  by  San 
d  in  the  |eranciscos  Mayor  Angelo  Rossi. 


ciency,  obtain  new  respect  for  the 
press.” 


fense  newspapers  are  using  their 
carrier- salesmen  organizations  to  sell 


U.S.  Defense  Bonds  and  Stamps;  they 
are  publicizing  its  various  phases  in 
news  stories  and  through  distribution 
of  patriotic  booklets  to  schools,  homes 
and  churches. 

Monthly  hero  awards  to  outstanding 
policemen,  firemen  or  park  guards  on 
the  basis  of  heroic  action  beyond  the 
call  of  duty  also  are  made  in  hundreds 
of  dollars  in  cash  and  medals.  The 
sums  in  different  cities  vary. 

Additionally,  $1,000  is  paid  to  the 
survivors  of  any  policeman,  fireman 
or  park  guard  who  dies  in  the  line  of 
duty. 

Discount  days  during  which  thou¬ 
sands  of  persons  may  visit  beaches, 
parks,  army  encampments  and  naval 
stations  also  are  sponsored  by  news¬ 
papers,  and  many  dailies  make  avail¬ 
able  real  estate  at  minimum  cost  to 
readers. 

■ 

FORUM  PLANNED 

Wartime  coverage  of  news  at  home 
and  abroad  is  to  be  discussed  by 
prominent  correspondents  at  the  first 
public  forum  of  the  New  York  News¬ 
paper  Women’s  Club,  at  Town  Hall, 
Oct.  8. 


T 


he  policy  of  the  Review- Star 
is  to  record  in  detail  the  news  of 
the  community  which  it  serves . . . 

That  policy  doesn’t  sound  very  glamorous  or  sensational,  does  it? 
Frankly,  it  isn’t  meant  to.  For  it’s  a  simple,  sincere  policy  of  service. 
Fifty  local  reporters  provide  over  80  columns  of  news  of  Nassau’s 
citizens  and  their  organizations  each  day.  Engagements  and 
weddings,  cluh  news  and  church  news,  scout  troops  and  schools — 
by  word  and  picture,  every  item  of  news  interest  is  recorded. 

Such  a  chronicle  of  home  events  is  the  solid  fare  which  gives 
long  reading  life  and  integral  standing  to  a  newspaper.  Our  story 
has  always  been  .  .  .  SERVICE  ...  to  reader  and  advertiser  alike. 


HEMPSTEAD  TOWN,  P.O.  FREEPORT  N.  Y.,  NASSAU  COUNTY.  NEW  YORK 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

OFFERS  JOINT  DEGR^ 

A  co-operative  arrangement  betwi^ 
^  the  School  of  Education  and  the  Mt3 
^  School  of  Journalism  at  NorthweiM 
^  University  will  go  into  effect  thii 
||j  >  providing  a  joint-degree  program  m. 
p  abling  students  to  receive  their  bac^ 

%  I  lor’s  degree  in  education  at  the  end  d 
^  the  fourth  year  and  their  master’s 

gree  in  journalism  at  the  end  of  ^ 
fifth.  The  new  plan  closely  resemklg 
Medill’s  existing  co-operative  pis 
grams  with  the  College  of  Liberal  Aig 
and  the  School  of  Commerce  at 
western,  in  operation  since  1338,  xba 
Medill  became  a  graduate  school  d 

^3  journalism. 

STORY  CUTs’FLOGGDtai 


minds  and  hearts  of  those  who  write 
Sandburg  Looks  for  publics  who  read.  God  speed 

w  .  XT  _  your  deliberations  and  give  you  vision 

At  JMeWSpOperS  and  words  that  carry.” 

continued  from  page  XXX  Aside  from  his  weekly  column  and 
■'  —  a  few  “odd  jobs”  of  writing  he  is  now 
papers  and  stuffing  the  cuttings  in  engaged  in,  Sandburg  is  devoting  much 
his  pockets  until  he  had  time  to  file  of  his  time  and  energy  in  actively 
them  at  home.  He  still  clips  papers  backing  the  President’s  national  de- 
and  stuffs  his  pockets,  but  his  greatest  fense  program  and  foreign  policy, 
tussle  with  newspapers  came  during  He  has  addressed  mass  meetings  and 
the  writing  of  his  six-volume  biog-  has  broadcast  over  the  radio,  giving 
raphy  of  the  Civil  War  President,  his  wholehearted  support  to  the  Presi- 
Sandburg  literally  went  through  bales  dent.  Carl  Sandburg  has  deep  con- 
of  old  nevrspapers  to  acquire  the  de-  victions  about  this  country’s  stake 
tail  and  background  necessary  for  in  the  war  abroad.  When  he  is  deeply 


Taking  cognizance  of  a  newipt^ 
story  written  by  Bernard  L.  Knki^ 
reporter  for  the  New  Orleans  Timm. 
Picayune,  Governor  Sam  H.  Jonas  d 
Louisiana  has  issued  an  order  to  Hit 
Louisiana  penitentiary  to  change  ih 
method  of  punishment  under  whid 
10,000  floggings  were  administered  It 
prisoners  in  the  past  13  years.  Kicbi 
made  an  exhaustive  study  of  recotdi 
San  Antonio  Express  and  Eve-  The  autumn  meeting  of  the  New  of  the  state  penitentiary,  located  it 
News  appeared  Sept.  22  with  York  State  Society  of  Elditors  will  be  Angola,  La.,  after  the  Jones  admiui- 
pages  of  its  classified  section  held  Oct.  6  at  the  Hotel  Syracuse,  tration  took  office.  Prior  to  that  tmit_ 
with  Jewish  new  year  greetings.  Syracuse.  the  books  were  not  open  to  the  pubUc, 
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negan,  editor  of  the  Chicago  tabloid, 
persuaded  Sandburg  again  to  meet 
a  newspaper  deadline.  He  is  now 
doing  a  weekly  article  which  the 
Times  syndicates. 

Newspapermen  a  Peenlior  Ireed 

Looking  back  over  his  long  news¬ 
paper  career,  Sandburg  smiled  as  he 
referred  to  his  colleagues:  “They  are 
a  peculiar  craft — the  men  on  a  news¬ 
paper.  I  am  more  at  home  with  them 
than  I  am  with  lawyers,  doctors  and 
preachers.  Newspapermen  never  mean 
what  they  say — yet  they  do — both  in 
conversation  and  in  print.  ’The  un¬ 
initiated  outsider  is  lost  among  them 
and  their  lingo. 

“One  of  the  nicest  things  about 
again  writing  a  newspaper  column  is 
that  I  found  a  new  and  different  tone 
of  fellowship  among  newspapermen 
today.  I  am  thinking  of  the  fellows 
in  Washington  who  are  doing  a  more 
intelligent  job  of  reporting  and  inter¬ 
preting  the  national  scene  than  was 
the  case  a  generation  ago.  They  and 
their  associates  on  the  papers  across 
the  country  are  responsible  for  mak¬ 
ing  the  daily  newspaper  the  most 
universal  and  intimate  link  between 
all  classes  of  Americans.” 

As  a  parting  comment,  Sandburg 
reminded  his  interviewer  that  “every 
point  I  have  made,  I  could  carry  on 
to  amplification  and  modulation.” 

Typical  of  the  warm,  understanding 
heart  that  he  has,  was  the  following 
cablegram  he  recently  sent  the  P11.N. 
Club,  meeting  in  London  this  month: 

“Members  and  friends  of  the  PJEJT. 
Club,  when  was  the  responsibility 
of  the  author,  the  writer  of  books  or 
of  songs  greater  than  now?  The 
world  tragedy  we  now  behold  goes 
back  in  part  to  writers  and  singers 
who  did  not  know  their  responsibility. 
You  are  members  of  this.  Your  work 
is  to  deepen  and  sharpen  all  existing 
sense  of  momentous  issues  in  the 
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UNDERWOOD  "LEADER” 
Circulation  and  GOODWILL  BUILDER 


•  For  young  men  and  women  with  ayes 
on  the  future . . .  For  those  who  would  get 
started  first  and  move  forward  in  the  im¬ 
portant  business  of  earning  a  living.  . . . 
Here  is  the  aid  that  will  help  ta  make  am¬ 
bitious  dreams  come  true  ...  the  New 
Underwood  Leader  Portable. 


Your  readers  are  your  best  salesmen — 
because  they  know. . .  like . . .  and  boost 
your  paper.  Give  them  a  chance  to  earn — 
not  win  —  a  prize  that  every  home  wants 
and  should  have  —  and  watch  them  go  to 
work  for  you.  The  conditions  are  not  diffi¬ 
cult.  No  special  skill,  education  or  other 
qualifications  required. 

The  Underwood  Portable  Leader  Cam¬ 
paign  will  have  enthusiastic  support  by 
parents— teachers— educators— clergymen 
—and  mostly  BOYS  AND  GIRLS.  You  will 
be  pleased  at  the  circulation  increase — at 
a  low  cost.  You  will  be  amazed  at  the  tre¬ 
mendous  goodwill  created  for  your  news¬ 
paper  in  a  campaign  in  which  everyone 
wins  —  no  one  loses. 

For  more  information  call  the  nearest 
Underwood  Elliott  Fisher  Branch  Office  or 
write 

Portable  Typewriter  Divisien 

UNDERWOOD  ELLIOTT  FISHER  COMPANY 

ONE  PARK  AVENUE  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


9Th«  UNDERWOOD  leader  Portable  is 
a  full-fledged  writing  machine — not  a  toy. 
It  has  a  standard  keyboard  of  42  keys — 
writes  84  characters  .  .  .  small  and 
CAPITAL  letters. 


UNDERWOOD. . .  Typewriter  Leader  of  the  World 
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